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THE VALLEY FARM —By John Constable (For lexl, see page 38) 


Number of Copies of This Issue Printed Is in Excess of 190,000 
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Portraits of 


Coolidge, Wilson, 
Lincoln, Washington, 
Roosevelt or Bryan 
framed in a beautiful 
circassian walnut 
frame, 14 x 20 inches. 
For the Sale of Only 
One Gross of Pencils. 





WATCHFUL PEACE 


This set of three beautiful paintings framed, size 9 x 12 inches, can be obtained 
for the sale of ONLY ONE GROSS OF PENCILS. You will be delighted 
The lovely coloring and shading 
is well brought out by beautiful polychrome frames. This set will add 
greatly to the appearance of your school room. 








with the rare beauty of these paintings. 
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For taking charge of the 
sale of the pencils we will 
present either a perpetual 
desk calendar or a picture 
of Col. Lindbergh in col- 
ors with frame to match, 
size 9 x 12 inches. You 
will like this reminder of 
Or a 5x8 foot flag for outdoor use “Our Lindy.” State choice 


without pole attachment, For the sale on qncee Same. 




















School Room Size 


: Kt EP your temper, For the sale of Only One-half Gross 
of Pencils. 


nobody else 














of Only One-half Gross of Pencils. 
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We can furnish them. Basket Ball Catcher’s Mit 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
We give you one of the articles listed below or illustrated above every time 


you sell ONE GROSS of pencils, which amounts to $7.20. 


Foot Ball—Volley Ball—Volley Ball Net—Indoor Base Ball and Bat—Outdoor 
Base Ball and Bat. 


CIAI EXTRA SPECIAL 


Any two premiums given for the sale Any three premiums given for the sale 
of one and one-half gross of pencils, of only two gross of pencils, which 
which amounts to $10.80. amounts to $14.40. 


* 





, TION 


The plan we have followed for years is briefly this: You order pencils in 
desired amount, sell them at 5c each, remit proceeds and we send your pre- 
miums, all goods sent with charges prepaid. 


»! YOL DECORATION COMPANY 


Kasota Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 








FREE TO THE W 




















To the pupil selling the most pencils we will present a 


very useful pencil case as illustrated, or this Giant 
chanical pencil. State your choice on order blank. 


VERY IMP 


Me- 


Our pencils are individual in quality and style. They 


carry our special name “Decoration,” have soft lead 


with 


brass tip and red eraser. Positively cannot be purchased 
in any retail store at 5c apiece. Send for yours today. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please mail at once, postage prepaid, .................... gross of 1 
pencils, to be sold by my pupils at 5c each for which we 
to receive ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage prepaid 


7 SCHOOL DECORATION CO., Kasota Bldg., 
| choice of the premiums you offer and additional prizes 


illustrated. 
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You 
Can 
§o Easily 
Realize 
Your 
Ambition 


ERE is a veritable blessing to you 

and the thousands of people who 
have had that lifelong ambition. A quick 
and easy method of learning to play a musi- 
cal instrument. 

Notime is wasted with scales, no monot- 
onous exercises for you. From the very 
beginning of your studies you play melody 
—the very essence of all music. So easy 
that you can’t help but learn to play. And 
the cost is so small. And what fun you'll 
have learning—and what joy will be yours 
when you have finished. 

You can so easily realize your ambition 
to play a musical instrument. Until now 
there was no way whereby you could real- 
ize it quickly and easily. But now there is 
—you can learn to play the instrument 
you love best quickly and easily and re- 
gardless of your talent or your age. This 
method recognizes neither years nor ability. 
Latent musical talent is possessed by every 
man. By it, one and all can now reach the 
cherished goal—musical performance. 


The Applause Will Be Yours 


You can learn to perform on the piano 
just as well as the fellow who stole all the 
glory at last night’s party. Those lilting 
melodies of Berlin, Gershwin, Herbert and 
Romberg with which he entranced you and 
your friends, can be yours—yours not only 
tolisten to, but yours to play—and on your 
favorite instrument. 

How delighted your friends will be to 
ar you play some popular melody or per- 
aps the immortal composititons of some 
master composer. Then and only then will 
you know the thrill that comes with ap- 
Plause and a Bravo! 

t perchance you love the music of the 
Violin, you can learn to play it. The “Ave 
Maria” and all the lovely melodies written 
or the string and bow, can be yours for- 
‘ver. The complete mastery of any instru- 
Sa you desire to learn to play can be 
1 sit is all so easy and takes such a 


hort ¢; has : 
time and it is so thorough. And it 
Costs so little, 
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You, too, can learn to play 
your favorite musical 
instrument this 


easy 
new 


way at home 
—without a 
" teacher 
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Pick Your 


Instrument 
Piano *Cello 
Organ Harmony and 
Violin Composition 
Mandolin Sight Singing 
Clarinet — 
Flute penne? 

Hawaiian Stec! 

Saxophone Guitar 
Cornet Harp 
Trombone Piccolo 


Drums and Traps 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 

iano Accordion 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5-String 
or Tenor) 











America’s Music Teacher Will Teach You 


Half a million people pay tribute to the merit of this 
easy method and to the music teacher of America, David 
Kemp, founder of the U. S. School of Music in New 
York City. Surely, such a monumental endorsement 
is sufficient to convince you that this is the way for 
you to learn to play your favorite musical instrument. 

But even in spite of it, we do not ask you to accept 
this testimonial at its face value. 


. FREE Booklet and Demonstration Lesson 
We will send you, at no cost, a lovely booklet with a 
cover designed by Franklin Booth, the great artist, and an 


























introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, that contains informa- 
tion about this new, easy way of learning to play—and U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
also a Demonstration Lesson by which in five minutes you 69 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
can see for yourself how easy and simple it all is. Write Please send me your free book, ‘Music Lessons in Your Own Home,” 
on the coupon the musical instrument you wish most to pee the meg pom pha Ren Png Beg rmeen~ 9] mg 
play and send it to us today. We will promptly send you ing courses 
this booklet and a Demonstration Lesson. 
Remember that 65,000 people are annually enrolling LET, Ta 
as U. S. School of Music pupils. There is room for you too. “Si ea > he 
Send for the booklet today and learn how easily you can Neme 
learn to play the musical instrument of your heart’s desire. Address 
No obligation. Simply fill in the coupon and mail and 
we will send this fascinating booklet at once. stead —_ 
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[The Better Your Equipment---the Better Your Work] 


You Can Get Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfind 
and Other Teaching Helps in Combination at Money-Saving Pri 








Order Now---Pay October 15th 


HE numerous teaching helps listed below and described 
elsewhere in this magazine may be ordered in combina- 
tion with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or The Path- 


finder at special reduced prices. 


By placing your order now for everything that you will be 
likely to need for your year’s work, you will effect a substantial 
saving as compared with ordering the items separately—and 


you need not send cash with order unless you prefer. 


Our Credit Offer 


We shall be glad to have teachers place 
their orders now for Normal Instructor- 


Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and any of the various helps 


offered in combination with these magazines at special reduceq 
prices, with the understanding that payment need not be made 
until October 15th. 


Examine carefully the list of teaching helps below and select 
all that you will need for use in your work. Then fill out the 
convenient order blank provided below, and mail to us. Your 
magazines and other helps will be sent promptly and you need 
not pay the bill until October 15th. 


NOTE: If your present subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or The 
Pathfinder has not yet expired, and you desire at this time to order one or more 
of the other teaching helps, it will be to your advantage to have your subscription 
extended for one year beyond present date of expiration and thereby get the ben- 
efit of the special combination prices. 


Some Specimen Combinations --- Note the Substantial Saving 


] 


Normal Instructor- 
L| Primary Plans, 1 year $2.00 


| 10 Large Full Color Pic- 

| tures of your own selec- 

| tion, with complete 

study material, all in an 

attractive portfolio (see 
page 26) - - 





~ Meme 
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Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year $2.00 


and 


| PRIMARY PIANS| 
Primary Plans and Pro- 
jects (see page 92) 











Both 
Only 


$4. 


You Save 


Both Only 


$4.20 


You Save 
3.60 70 Cents 


The Pathfinder (see page 100) may be added 
to the above combination for 75 cents addi- 
tional or for $5.65 in all—a saving of 95 cents. 


Normal Instructor- Both Only _ is 
Primary Plans, 1 year $2.00 QQ) | isreucroe 

Instructor Plan Books— $4, PIAN BOS 
3 volumes (see page —_ LUME | 
24) ie ne ¥ 3.60! 70 Cents W 


The Pathfinder (see page 100) may be added 
to the above combination for 75 cents addi- 
tional or for $5.65 in all—a saving of 95 cts. 
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til 
Normal Instructor-Primary Both Only ee 
Plans, 1 year - - $2.00 
20 Ng 400 aig 
400 Games (see page 16) 1.50} eo NN firtenSia 
or Seeley’s Question Book (see page 16) 
or Year’s Entertainments (see page 16) )You Save 
or Pedagogical Pep (see page 16) 30 Cents 





~~. 


The Pathfinder (see page 100) may be added to 
the above combination for 75 cents additional or \ 
for $3.95 in all—a saving of 55 cents. 





ke above are only a few of the many combinations that may be made up. Examine carefully the 24 


plete list of teaching helps below and make up your order for all that you will be likely to need this year. 


Complete List of Teaching Helps with Prices 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 























-———-When Ordered Separately and in Combination 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, 1 year—10 numbers. $2.00 
THE PATHFINDER, 1 year—52 numbers (see page 100)... 1.00 
BOTH OF THE ABOVE MAGAZINES, 1 year 2.75 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, | year, and Ten Large Full 
Color Pictures with Study Material, in portfolio (see page 26). 4.00 
Special Reduced Prices on the Following Helps when ordered in Price Price when 
combination with any of the above. First column at right gives When tay ky 
the prices of the various items when ordered separately. Sec- 
ond column gives the special prices at which they may be Ordered Add to price 
included in combination orders with any of the above. Separately | given above. 
Instructor Plan Books, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 24). $3.60 $2.90 
Primary Plans and Projects, 1 volume, cloth (See »age 92) 3.60 2.90 
Four Hundred Games, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16)............ 1.50 1.20 
Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16)................ 1.50 1.20 
Pedagogical Pep, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16)......................- 1.50 1.20 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16)....... 1.50 1.20 
Present-Day Standards for Teaching, 1 vol., cloth (See page 16, 1.25 1.00 
Now I Did It, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16) 0.0.0... 1.00 80 
Practical Selections, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16)...................... 1.00 80 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16) 1.00 80 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book II, 1 vol., cloth (See page 16) 1.00 80 
instructor Poster Patterns—Book I, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 16) 80 65 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book II, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 16) 80 65 
Story-Book Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 16) 80 65 
Health Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 16)........ 80 -65 
Mother Goose Health Posters, heavy paper covers (See page 16) 80 -65 
School Window Decorations, heavy paper covers (See page 16) 80 65 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book I, heavy paper cov. (See page 16) -60 50 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book II, heavy paper cov. (See page 16) -60 50 
Little Citizens and Their Flags, heavy paper cov. (See page 16) -60 50 








Order Now—Pay October 15th 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. Date . : as 
(J Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.4 
Place cross (X) (j Please send me The Pathfinder for 1 year. Price $1.00. 
in one - _—~ (J Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. Price ~~ ‘ 
squares to indi- = . ™ : a 
[] Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year 4” 
ee Large Full Color Pictures with Study Material, in portfolio. Price $40 
I have indicated below the numbers of the ten pictures selected. 
[Refer to the complete list of pictures on page 26 and draw a circle around the numbe 
of each of the ten pictures selected.| 

123 4 & 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 Y 

19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 PA 

37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 

55 56 57 58 . 

Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additiow 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] wn 
[] Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. I, 80 = wf 

Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. II, 80 ¢ pr 


Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 65 cts 
Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. I, 6 
Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cents 
Health Poster Patterns, 65 cen 
Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cents 
School Window Decorations, 65 cents 

Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 ot 
Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50 
F] Little Citizens and Their Flags, 50 ° 


am enclosing herewith. 


Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional 
Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional 
Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional 

[|] The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional 
[] Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 

additional 
(] How I Did It, 80 cents additional 
[_] Practical Selections, 80 cents additional 


L 
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—- 
LLL 





me L 


This order totals $........ ............... which {F 


sheeted |? eee 


IE AO Bite TI Scena ccnsineeneenentenndieain upiiniiniiunennabinesiainiuiianinalmesininn . State.. 


¢ 
NOTE: For subscriptions to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans to Canada, add 30 cents; to other forest ‘ 
add 50 pe ot For ip’ to The ne to any point outside of the 4a states, add re) 








5 cts. 
add’! 


ts addition 
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agree to pay not later than Oct. 1, * 
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INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 

is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 

date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 

fret of the month. It is published only during the 

«hoo! year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 
dé 30 conte; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 



































































DISCONTINUANCE—Al! subscriptions will be dis- 
continued at expirauon. 


RENEWALS—To insure fo mterruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewa!s should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions, 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Insti A iations, etc. 
Sample copies and all y terial furnished 
free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchan‘tise or service which they offer. Any 
wansactions proving fi y to our ib 
should be reported to us immediately. 
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 inomapad and interesting 
will be the cover of the 























October issue, with its portrait of 
Christopher Columbus by Sebasti- 
ano del Piombo. This artist, a con- 
temporary and fellow countryman 
of Raphael and Michelangelo, was 
personally acquainted with the 


great explorer. 





HE theme of the National Ed- 

ucation Association conven- 
tion, held in Minneapolis in July, 
was “Education for Citizenship.” A 
report of the convention will be 
found on page 80 of this issue. 


F VALUE in connection with 

this theme of the N. E. A. will 
bea series of articles on citizenship 
by Lena J. Merrill, Principal, Sara- 
toga School, Nebraska. 
This series will begin in the Octo- 
ber issue with an article entitled 
‘Citizenship Training in the Ele- 
mentary School,” in which Miss 
Merrill stresses the importance of 
such training, and of beginning it 
in the child’s early years. 


Lincoln, 


ITH the presidential election 

approaching, “The Woman 
Teacher’s New Day,” an article for 
October by Edwin C. Broome, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Philadel- 
dia, Pennsylvania, has special sig- 
nificance, He says: “Eight years 
have elapsed since the women of 
the nation acquired the opportunity 
of full and equal suffrage; but even 
‘-day only a small fraction of them 
have accepted the responsibility of 
"gularly exercising the duty of 
voting in both primary and regular 
tlections, Women teachers, who 
"€ teaching civic responsibilities 
© millions of girls and boys, 
thould be the best practical exam- 
Bes of civic duty, to those for 


Whose development they are re- 
§ponsible,” 


F. A. OWEN, President 
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URING her extensive 

experience in teaching 
art to children, Jessie Todd, Super- 
visor of Art, University Elemen- 
tary School, University of Chicago, 
has come to the conclusion, that the 
majority of children, if properly 
stimulated, will develop originality 
and find real joy and satisfaction 
in their art work. In her series of 
three articles, of which the first, 
“Developing Originality in Draw- 
ing,” will appear in the October 
Miss Todd discusses the 
methods she uses. 


REAT Characters in Amer- 
G ican History” is the general 
title of a series of biographical 
articles by Hollie Lee Mason, one 


of which will appear in each issue 
throughout the year. 


issue, 


Captain John 
Smith, that adventurous soldier of 
fortune, is the subject of the Sep- 
tember article, while the life of 
peace-loving William Penn will be 
discussed in October. Mr. Mason 
has been a contributor to this mag- 
azine for His first 
series, entitled “Our Federal Gov- 
ernment,” appeared in 1926-1927, 
while “Following an Old Buffalo 
Trail” was published last spring. 


two years. 


N THIS issue begins a series of 

three articles on the teaching of 
elementary science, by Florence G. 
Billig. Too often the lesson ma- 
terial is chosen 
merely for its interest to the chil- 
dren. Miss Billig believes that it 
should contribute to an understand- 


ing of the principles of science. In 


in this subject 


the first article she explains how 
weather study may contribute to 
In her Oc- 
tober article Miss Billig will dis- 
cuss the adjustments of plants to 
seasonal changes, and in her last 
article, the adjustments of animals 
to such changes. 


such an understanding. 








HARTER 


For Educational Publications 
and General School Supplies 


Send for a Special Catalog of 
t SEAT WORK and WORK BOOKS 


MORNING ERCISES FOR ALL THE YEAR $1.00 
TWo Ht Mit y 1) GAMES THAT TEACH 4.00 
HoW TO TEACH PRIMARY CRADI s 1.25 
METHODS AND MATERIAL FOR COMPOSITION 1.20 
SEATWORK AND INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS 0.85 


“METHODS OF TEACHING” DAY BY DAY IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 





Autumn Paper Binding $0.78] Cloth Binding $1.25 

Winter Paper Binding 0.765) Cloth Binding os Sane 

S | Paper Binding 1.00) Cloth Binding . 1.50 

Complete Set Paper Binding 2.26 | Cloth Binding .. 3.60 
BLACKBOARD ERASERS 

No. Fil Noisele Dustiess, well made, Per 

ry) GOURD cevcnereenimemnnmmeein $1.40 


” TEACHER’ S SEAT PLAN 
&8 x8 inches Capacity 7 rows, each ten seats 
deep, Made of pocketed, reinforced pressboard, 
$0.35 





a 
BCD ccccccosccccee 


16) omy a") ‘% A 
ty a 
Kn bar: co 
TEACHER'S SCISSORS 


ree NEW pAaveR CIRCUS PARADE | No 500——Black enameled handles, nickel-plated 















See illustration above ellent new class project blades, threaded steel screw; light and handy; 
makes an attractive w an neues ation twenty-four feet | length 9 inches Price, per pair ? 
long, twelve inches wide Clown juggler, two elk No. 400 Oval pattern: large thumb grip, ‘straight 
b aml trainer, | trimmer: finely nickel — serew head rivet; 
two camel length & inches I’rice, per pair........ ...$0.50 
. lion nm cage, ostrich and girl, 
nul dog, reindeer, and calliope are 
brown and black ink on white drawing KINDERGARTEN 
» cut ont, colored with crayon or water cle — SCISSORS 
meted on backgrounds. ee 
yy ae $0.60 | Per Dozen 
CHICAGO HEKTOGRAPH No. 100-—Biunt, Jap Handles, Polished Blades 
One hundred clear copies from one writing in twenty oe 4 - e+eeee- $14.15 
minitate I'rices with bottle of ink and sponge No, 200 Blunt, nickel plated, 4 inch... 1.85 
Note Sive, 6', x 10, 3 Ibs elatacoaiatall $2.00 | No. S00-—- Sharp, nickel plated, 4 inch........ 1.85 
letter Size ox 1Zy 4 Ib saonmeannin Get 
Cap Sime, 216 x 2B, B Weeicc..c..ccccccccccccecccccccees 3.00 Geet 7 aa die - ted 
sthn AlN 5 7 J ‘ J > yuntec 
RUBBER CHART OUTFITS | Rach : neh = Wire Bios si & € bins sell ~ $0. 90 


Sets contain capitals and small letters, figures, frac 
tions, punctuath irithmetical signs, mis 
cellaneous characters, self-inking pad, tube of black 
ink, patent ruler and spacer 
No. 1 Letters % inch higl 





PICTURE BINDING 
1% in. wide, 6 yds. to roll Mahogany, Walnut, 
(jreen, Gold, Ebony or White Per roll...... $0. 16 


| 
HARTER MERIT CARDS 























No, 3 Letters 1% inches high _ Bachonas Gre, of them 

7) rive Me 4 ; 

TEACHER'S DESK PADS five merit can be ex 

22x28, corners of ooze Each 0t...ccccccoce: $1.25 changed for 25 merit 

ane these or Uh 

PAPERS merit Then —_ comes 

Construction Paper, assorted colors, 9x12, 50 Certificate of Honor. 

sheets, per package . ‘ $0.25 ne ne Merit Card. per 

Doster Ls. assorted colors, OX 12, 100° sheets 100 $0.20 

per package ™ . 0.25 Five Merit Card, per 100 0. 22 
Heavy Mantis Drawing Vaper, No. 301, & X L2. | Twenty-five Merit Card, per doz 0.1 

per ream . -76 | (me Hundred Merit Card, per doz 9:20 

Bogus emanate Paper No, TOL, Ox 12,_ per | Certificate of Honor, per doz 0.25 

TED unishacestutenninicinnmiiennmniininns 0.75 ART GUM 
BEGINNERS PENCILS Finest Pencil Eraser made. Clean, effective 
The Popular Primary Pencil, No. 245, large black | Small size, Lx 1x 1) in, dozen $0.45 
lead BOE GURGR. ...0..ceccccccecceccccceccccccssaseress $0.5 Large size, 1x 1x2 im., dozen................... 0.80 
AMERICAN FLAGS | CLOCK DIAL 


petance Moth Proof Fiags are made of cotton bunt For teaching time Thick card face, 
jig ~ pei ins L. ape titehed (juaranteed, sun, | Well made and attractive Each 
wind in | 

Reliance ‘ootton’ "Flags have bright, fast colors, for DESK OUTLINE MAPS ; 
indoor use Foundation for quick, accurate instructive class- 


Defiance Rellance work in geography and history Convenient sizes 
Size, Feet Bunting Cotton Bunting Cotton | for desk work, none smaller than 8x 10° inches, 
2x3 $1.00 0.30 heavy drawing paper, surface takes water colors or 
ax5 1.60 0.70 rayons readily. For all countries and states, 

Sx eve 3.40 1.60 , 2 Oe $0.25. POP 10C.nccccecsese $0.90 
CLASS SCHEDULE CARDS—REPORT CARDS—EXCUSE BLANKS—RECITATION CARDS 
NATIONAL SCHOO te RECORD ee NO. 1-A—Admission, Discharge and Promotion Card. 

ice, $0.76 per 100; $6.00 per 1000 

rice 100 500 1000 
rERMANENT— FINAL HIGH SCHOOL RECORD No. 52 $0.75....... $3.60....... $6.00 
KOCTTATION CARD NO. OS 0.25 - 1.26 2.25 
EXCUSE BLANKS No. 500 0.40 1.80 . 3.4 
CLASS SCHEDULE CARD NO, 51 0.50 ce BGO .cccccee 3.50 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR SCHOOL STAFF LINERS 
CHICAGO Pencil Sharpen- | Handy for teaching music, penmanship and mathe- 
$1.00 | $0.40 





er |matics. Simple and easily used, rach 
No. 2 Gummed l’atches for 
mending holes in loose CALL BELLS 
leaf sheets ~~ 0.10) Loud, clear tone, nickel-plated............... -coee-$0.40 
Gem Paper Clips, No, 2 
per 100 . 0.1 PERMOPLAST 
Thumb Tacks, “* 16 in. | Perfect modelling material Needs no water Al- 
head, No. 102, per 100) ways ready for use. Clean and antiseptie. Six cot 
*- oe O.2 | ors; gray, blue, red, yellow, green, brown. l’er 
Wemeo Taste, 5 oz., in 6/ lb, box, any color ae seictaniieeateasll $0 Pe 
in, tube spemagence. Qa 
% Tb. Assorted Rubber Bands, all sizes, No BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
S4 0.46 | One dozen assorted timely stencils. ...............$0.55 


Schoolroom 
No, 1402 ° 
Dennison Crepe Vaper, all colors, per fold 10 ft 
long, 20 inches wide 0.20 


Thermometer guaranteed accurate 
0.7 


GUMMED STARS 


Gummed Stars in Gold, Silver, Red, 


Peg Boards for beginners, 6 x 6, No. 66, each 0.35 , gg he islue 100 of culur to bor. 
legs, 1000 small round, in the standard colors 4 . .. . . aenase 0.25 
o. 660 0.4 « DOXROS.....ccccccccccccccccccecosccessocccs . 

Rook 8 wta, olive green enamel, strong and well 
—F yng “leant ” 0.2 GOLDEN BOOK OF FAVORITE SONGS 
Harter’s Pencils, per dozen wenee . 0.40 New revised, enlarged edition of the Golden Book 
PRIMARY RULERS of Favorite Songs contains over 200 good singable 
. — Ter . songs, for school use Choice collections of tolk, 
He, oo — r me tghths, _ = re sacred, ne holiday = classical aed m4 
. ren ~ : n os ~~ ver dozen copies............ ° 
WATER COLOR BOXES owe Andie 
In metal boxe HARTER'S PANTOGRAPH 
eslor box with brush . $0.40 Mak aioe iD agpern F aki 
8 color box with brush . 056c ° akes teaching am rawing easier, or making 
enlarged drawings of pictures, maps, and designs. 
CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS Adjustable, enlarges to 2, 3 or 4 times the size of 
Blackboard Chalk, gross $0.55 original. Uses Chalk, Crayon or Pencil. Easy to 
Dustless Ila none Chalk, gross 0.65 operate. 
No, 8 Crayola, 12. boxes Toachers’ Pantograph, each, $2.50. 


0.90 
Colored Blac “kbs mi Chalk, 12 sticks brightest | Pupits’ (Small size), each, $0.50. 
mac ee -- 0.25 | Postage is prepaid if cash accompanies order. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR TEACHING HELPS 
To THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Please send the following checked catalogs, samples, etc. 


C) New Teachers Catalog which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things any teacher 
needs (FREE) 


C! New Report Card Samples (FREE) 

[] Mustrated Cireular Describes Harter’s Work Books for all grades, (FREF) 
Name Position.. 

Address 
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Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








The Teachers’ Agency Adver- 
tisements, usually found on page 
4 or page 6, are this 
placed on page 12. 


Keeping the Public Informed 


A community can have the kind of 
schools which it most desires. Good 


schools cost much money, but the peo- 


ple are willing to support them if sat- 
isfied as to the school policies and the 
‘are exercised in the use of school 
funds. 

Ten suggestions for keeping the 
public in touch with the schools are: 


Be approachable as well as able. 


2. Talk with the parents and talk | 
with the children in regard to good | 
instruction and good school build- 


ings. 


3. Foster active parent-teacher asso- | 


ciations, founded on hospitality and 
strengthened by regular achieve- 
ment for worth-while school proj- 
ects. 

1. Give regular school news items to 
the local papers, to the near-by 
metropolitan dailies, and to an oc- 
casional column in a school paper. 
Anticipate the questions of the 
municipal financial committees by 
clear statements of expenditures 
already incurred as well as cogent 
reasons for future appropriations 
requested. 

6. Illustrate school facts graphically 
so as to be interesting and persua- 
sive. 

7. Strive for helpful permanent atti- 
tudes as well as for success in meet- 
ing college board entrance require- 
ments. 
Visit schools in other communities 
similar to one’s own and tell our 
voters what we discover. If it was 
inferior, speak with modesty; if it 
was superior, still speak with meek- 
ness but without neglecting in 
either instance the application sug- 
gested for better school facilities at 
home. 

9. Send letters to parents from the 

School Committee, taking the pub- 

lic fully into confidence regarding 

educational affairs. 

Cultivate carefully the attitude of 

the teaching staff. Often it is the 

individual classroom teacher who 
has the richest opportunity for 
establishing public school good-will 
without which no school system can 


go 


_ 
Sd 


do its very best for the individual 


child and the community. 


—S. Monroe Graves, Superintendent of | 
| Schools, Wellesley, Mass. 


The GOLDEN BOOK, 


“The Best All-round Song Bo, 











September jy 








FAVORITE SONCS 


Se 
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20 OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Bel 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs \ 
complete song book for schools of all ki 
and for assembly and community singi 
It contains a choice collection of folk so 
sacred songs, classical songs, 
songs, songs for special occasions, an 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a 
plete list of national and patriotic s 
and an unusually large and desirable a 
lection of songs for Christmas. There 
also a number of rounds and several t 
suitable for marches and drills, so 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from 
engraved plates on a good quality of 


month | 


“rope stock” which is very tough and d 


Price 20 cents a copy. 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. 
ders for a full hundred copies or more o 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.8 
hundred, transportation payable by pur 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me argo 

Alouette ast Rose of Summa 
America augh Provoker, A 
America the Beautifu ad, Kindly 


Annie Laurie 
Anvil Chorus 
Auld Lang Syne 
Baa! Baal Black Sheep Loch Lomond 
Battle Hymn of the Re- Long Trail, The 
public reley, The 


Iiroom, The (Round) 
Kull Dog, The 

Carry Me Back to Old March of Men of 

Virginn 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cradle Song 
Darling Nelly Gray 
Deck the Hall My Bonnie 


Dixie {Thine Eyes My Faith Looks f 
Drink to Me Only Wich My Old Kentucky li 
Farmer, The Nearer, My God, & 


Farmyard, The 
First Noel, The lehem P 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton © Mel O My! (A 


We Meet Again 


Land 
Good Night (Round) 


The 
night Clear Vacant Chair, } 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul We Three 
Jingle Bells 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas When 
Joy to the World 


Juanita Whee Oe 
Kathleen Mavourneen un Wit: 
Keep the Home Fires Whie > Shenberds . 
Burning Their hg ict 
Keller's American Hymn Work, for ™ 
Killarney Coming 


—and 102 other songs just 4% got 


Send today for as many copies —e 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs * 
need for your school. 
biggest value ever offered in 4 song » 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMP 





Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, 

























ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 


inspiratio 





attractively bound in covers made f 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


12 or more 
Special rate on 


dehy — 
sittle Bo- 
.ittle Man, “ft 


Bells of Scotland 
facDonald’s Farm, | 


Marseillaise Hymn 
Merrily, Merrily. { 
alias Michigan, My Mie 
Mummy Song, The 








© Little Town of 





the Troubadour Old Black Joe 

Jown, Moses Old Folks at Home. 
Be ‘With You Till Old Oaken Bucket, ? 
Cages Christian 


Pe Hae t Day 


Bless Our Native 


Reuben on Rachel 

Good Night, Ladies Tobin Adair THE WO) 
Graduation Song Robin Redbreast pedia hail 
Gymnastic Relief, A Rocked in the the a 
Hail to the © ~~" eatin a the Bem, B best « 
lark! The Herald Angela Scotian Drolect.. 

Sing [| Tara's Ilalls (Round) Project te 
Harp That ance Thro’ Silat nt Night methods, J 
Iloly, Holy, oly miles 7 
Home, Sweet Home Solomon Levi The! THE Wo 
How Can I Leave Thee Spanish Cavalier, ‘teresting 
liow D'Ye Do Star Spangled out; 
Tilinois Sweet and an ines, q 
Indian Lullaby Swing Low, Sw te JECTS. It 

the Gloaming There's Music in sirph 

Came Upon the Mid- Three Fishermen, — a 


Kins 


Are 
one, walle 


Homew ¥, Fly ri? 


r 


You will find it 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Are You Taking 
Advantage of the Project- 
Method Opportunities 
in THE WORLD BOOK? 


id you are attempting to do Project-work with- 
out the help which the publishers of THE 
WORLD BOOK can give you—or if you haven’t 
been making a “go” of Projects for any reason, or 
if you have to search and organize Project-material 
for hours each week—then here is good news, 
indeed! 


THE WORLD BOOK has been built with the 
teacher’s needs in Project-work, in mind. Its 
unique arrangement—giving information in inter- 
esting STORY form, plus pictures, plus outlines, 
plus quiz-questions, plus RELATED SUBJ ECTS— 
simplifies your task—makes your class-room an 
open forum—breathes romance and life into dead- 
ly indifference and destroys it. 


a taal tlie tll 
~** 




















No wonder thousands of teachers and principals 
build their programs around THE WORLD BOOK. 


No wonder America’s greatest educators like Jessie 
Why Uncle Sam and Canada C. Fenton, Giles M. Ruch, Lewis M. Terman and 
e Isadore Mudge give it FIRST PLACE as a non- 
ae Should Be Friends technical reference work! The editor, Prof. M. V. 


ongs i O’Shea, knows teaching and the teacher’s prob- 


~_~*+*+*...e eee eee ee eee ee eee ee Se ee TS Sh 





all i . ° ° lem. And he has made THE WORLD BOOK 
Oe. What 1S Necessary to Build and Main- the most efficient school-tool ever produced. 


~ tain International Friendship? Read What Teachers Say 































tie so - ‘ a caniaiininias time 
-able A T: > i] 66 W B 9 P ° Projects and Problems, based on THE WORLD 
a ypica ORLD OOK roject BOOK, has been quite helpful to me. A study of 
a these Studies has enabled me to develop man 
= . . : . . . . . . 7 
. Here is a project from page 21 of the Book “Pro- International Friendship original ideas for my daily work. My fifth, sixth, 
of = and a ’ + free “ie — It Project: To find why“Canada and the United seventh and eighth grades are able to glean from 
ade { ae tined smanner che factors which coutribete States are and should be good friends. THE WORLD BOOK the necessary material for 
ematiz ann 8 ? ‘ 4 ° * ‘ 
- to the pleasant relationship which exists between ne wall tok — 4 ep oa ne the development of a Project, and to shape and 
, Ts . eats : slative positions ¢ anada and the Unite . ° ° 
» | the United States and Canada. It is an outline seh g heme os booklet “Pesiecte sad Prob- fit the acquired knowledge into a well-rounded 
he study which correlates the reference material in lems”, page 21. (All page references that follow in whe le” —says Miss Clara Fowler, Macomb County, 
er THE WORLD BOOK. the problems for discussion refer to THE Mich. 
‘pureh WORLD BOOK.) ‘ 
a And Miss Edna I. Ryan of Martinton, III. 
1. Probl In What Ways are the Two Countries “ : 
° robiem: 1a a are Tad c oO es a . . yy , Ps te . i 
cluded Shelint aad Shacdions Baie to Usduntend Mach writes - find T a WORLD BOOK a _— time 
Other? saver, for it is no longer necessary to make out- 
8 1. History. : ’ 
a a. Canada, pp. 1119-1133 lines, they are already made. I often wonder how 
ited State. © ° 
2. i —— I ever managed my work before I got it.” 
a. Canada, pp. 1092-1094 . - 
j b. United States, pp. 5949-5952 Prof. O’Shea with the help of Prof. Works of 
| : P yon pp. 227-234, 1113, 1139-1144, 1939 Cornell, Chas. McMurray of Peabody College, 
m (chart), 1942, 1948. > agle % xia and other noted educa- 
he b. United States, pp. 1939 (chart), 1942, 1953, I rof. Bagley of C lumi a an th n oa a 
n of Hat 1955, $951, 5952. Education is further dis- tors has written for us a 68-page booklet “PRO- 
lymn cussed in the article on the Canadian prov- TOT? . > "y +99 ae . 
im cussed in the article on the Canadian prov- JECTS and PROBLEMS containing the most 
, The 4. Government. fascinating projects you ever saw—all developed in 
: i a. Canada, pp. 1114-1119 a 5 
oot T b, United States, pp. 5974-5976 actual class-room work. Thousands of these 50- 
jo 5. Relations, pp. 3021-3022-5944-5945 cent editions have been purchased by teachers. 
ae Soe But you may have a copy without cost, if you will 
1 UA ax mail the coupon below immediately. 
| Home 
Sucket 


ristiad 


° ¢ 


bel : 
— THE WORLD BOOK is a new-typereference encyclo- Edited by Prof. M. V. O’Shea of the Department of 
xe Crd Pedia, hailed by ed librari d authoritie Education of the University of Wisconsin and a bril- 
ue Crade a He by educators, I rarians and authorities as Lducation of the University o isconsin and a Dri 
the “best of its kind.” It is modernized, conforming to fant staff of authorities in each field. 


Project-teaching and the newest ideas in educational 10 volumes, 7000 pages, fully illustrated with maps, 
methods, It is revised each year, frequently twice a year. 


[HE WORLD BOOK alone presents information in charts, etc.—many in full color. While THE WORLD 





interesting STORY form, supplemented by pictures, BOOK enjoys a-higher rating among school people LE {its Book 

outlines, quiz-questions and list of RELATED SUB- than any other reference encyclopedia, the cost is only FREE to 
CTS. It is American in viewpoint, as modern as the _a fraction of the old-type technical kind. And terms as 

urplane, and written in simple, non-technical language. low as 15 cents a day may be arranged. Teachers 








" iat aaa ee 
; W. F. Gases 3 Comeny cu m ' 
—154 EF. Erie St., Chicago, MM. 

i | ) OR I D OOK ‘ Publishers, TIE WOLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA ' 
; (0 Please send without cost and postage-paid 68-page booklet ‘Projects and ; 
! Problems” for teacher's use. ; 
! [ Please send free and without obligation specimen pagesof THE WORLD, 
} N¢ . Y ( | I OP H DI A ; BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. ' 
' 
| PPT errr TTT TrrrrTrrrrrrirrrer rrr retire rer : 
i 
° ° ° 99 | SS  WPrrerrrrrrrrroiri tri t 0 00:60 0608600 0b000008600008 ' 
‘‘Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture om | 

CHRY. ..ccccccccccccecescesereresevesesesesereseees MOB. « cs ccvesecesé 
Publish , , ' ; 
d by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Dept. 99, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Tl. : SN nai cnndennsdade xeeien<eneckvacansneanends PMs csxcansiss 
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Something New 
for the Schoolroom ! 


Gay Curtains 
of Crepe Paper 


ERE is a delightful, new, inex- 

pensive way to make the 
schoolroom bright the whole year 
round. Using designs from Denni- 
son’s Decorated Crepe, you can 
make curtains for the schoolroom 
windows that will be in keeping 
with each month or each season. 
Flowers or birds for Spring, golden 
pumpkins and flying witches for 
October, wreaths and tiny trees 
and a Santa Claus for Christmas, 
stars and stripes and eagles for 
the patriotic holidays—these are 
just a few suggestions for designs 
the children will love. 

Crepe paper curtains can be made 
at such little cost that you can 
change them frequently. 
Directions for making—FREE 
So many teachers have written 
asking for instructions that we 
have prepared a special folder tell- 
ing just how to make curtains for 
the schoolroom and suggesting 
many attractive designs. 

Send for this folder at once and 
we will include with it a folder il- 
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lustrating in color 90 designs of 
Dennison’s Decorated Crepe and a 
new book of Posters and Projects, 
Just mail the coupon. 

Why not let us send you at the 
same time some of the famous 
books of Dennison Crafts so popu- 
lar for school use and a copy of the 
latest issue of the Party Magazine? 
Check those you wantin the list be- 
low and enclose the proper amount. 


© 


> = 
Dennison’s, Dept. 24-W,Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me the free instructions for making 

repe Paper Curtains, the folder illustrating 90 


designs of Decorated Crepe and the book of 
Posters and Projects. 


Name 


Address 


CORY. «2... cere neeeneenersnesennennee 
vou want and enclose 10c for euch. 
.. Crepe Paper Flowers «+s Sealing Was Craft 
.. Crepe Paper Costumes . Weaving Paper Lope 
..Lamp Shade Packet ..Party Magazine (20¢) 1 
.. Decorating Hallaand Booths . Table Decorations i 
«. Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower Making($2) 


~------------4 








DRAWING TEACHER 


A BOOK OF 
PROJECTS 


FOR THE 


ART 
TEACHER 


” 
HARRY © JACOBS 


BINAEY & SMITE CO 
NEw YorEK 


A COMPLETE SERIES OF LESSON PLANS IN BOOK FORM 


THIS BOOK 1S 10x13 INCHES IN SIZE AND CONTAINS 35 
ILLUSTRATED PLANS OF ART PROJECTS. EACH PROJECT IS 
ACCOMPANIED BY A FULL DAGE OF ADDITIONAL TEXT SUP 
PLEMENTING THE ILLUSTRATED LESSON PLAN. THIS MAKES 
A BOOK OF CONSIDERABLE SIZE AND ONE OF GREAT 
VALUE TO EVERY TEACHER AND SUPERVISOR OF ART 
THE FOLLOWING PROJECTS ARE PRESENTED :— 


PICTURE STUDY 
APPLIED DESIGN 
SAND TABLES. 
FREE ILLUSTRATION. 
OBJECT DRAWING 
WATURE DRAWING. 
DOSTER LETTERS. 


¢ 
PRICE 





— 


WANDWORK 
cCLOR 
PERSPECTIVE 
LETTERINIG 
POSTER 


iN 
1.GO, PREPAID 
BINNEY & SMITH CO 
4) East 42™ Street 
9 MAKERS OFf GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS. 
CRAYONS WATER-COLOR. 
TEMPERA AND CHALKS 





BLOCK PRINTING. 
MOUNTING WORK 
HOUDAY WORK. 


New York. N. Y 














American Education Week 
November 5-11, 1928 
SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING A PROGRAM 


The following suggestions are offered 
by the American Legion, the National 
Education Association, and other or- 
ganizations to aid in the preparation 
of programs for American Education 
Week. The purpose of this week is to 
acquaint the public with the work of 
the schools, with their ideals, their 
achievements, and their needs. Let the 
aim be to have every parent visit his 
child’s school at least once during the 
week. Evening sessions may be sub- 
stituted for afternoon sessions on cer- 
tain days. For some time prior to Edu- 
cation Week, articles on the schools 
should appear in local newspapers. 
Note that this program emphasizes each 
of the cardinal objectives of education; 
health; worthy home membership; mas- 
tery of the tools, technics, and spirit 
of learning; faithful citizenship; voca- 
tional and economic effectiveness; wise 
use of leisure; and ethical character. 

Health Day (Monday)—Health is 
the foundation of individual happiness 
and community well-being. Health Day 
programs can show the public what the 
schools do to promote health through 
recreation, nutrition, ventilation, and 
training in good habits. An adequate 
school plant—sanitary, spacious, cheer- 
ful—helps to improve individual and 
community life and to insure a better 
race, 

Home and School Day (Tuesday)— 


| Home is the most fundamental institu- 


tion among civilized peoples. Its co- 
operation with the school is a necessity. 
American Education Week is a good 
time for parents to visit the school and 
for teachers to plan visits to the homes 
of their pupils. Let the pupils know 
what each of them can do to help make 
better homes. 

Know Your School Day (Wednes- 
day)—Schools are the first and biggest 
enterprise in locality, state, or nation. 
A little invested in education saves 
much expended on poverty, disease, and 
crime. The school teaches children how 
to learn, to think, to develop vision, to 
judge, to do, and gives them an appre- 
ciation of the spirit of learning. 

School Opportunity Day (Thursday) 
—To help every child find his field of 
service and to prepare him for it is a 
primary responsibility of the school. 
On this day show the opportunities of- 
fered children in your community— 
how vocational efficiency is promoted 
through courses in agriculture, trades, 
and industries, commerce, and home 
economics; how advantages are af- 
forded by special classes and evening 
schools. 

Citizenship Day (Friday)—The suc- 
cess of a democratic government de- 
pends upon the faithful performance 
by each citizen of his public duty. By 
living as citizens of the schools, chil- 
dren learn to be citizens of the larger 
society. Schools eliminate factional 
and national hatreds and develop that 
mutual sympathy, respect, and under- 
standing essential to loyal citizenship. 

Community Day (Saturday)—Edu- 
eation is a lifelong enterprise. The 
program for this day will emphasize 
the value of schools in the advancement 
of community life. Progressive com- 
munities provide for wholesome leisure 
activities—libraries, parks, play fields, 
auditoriums—and make the _§school- 
house a community center. 


Armistice Day (Sunday)—Just ten 
years ago the thought of the world 
changed from war duties to the peace- 
ful pursuits of life. On this day let 
the ministers of all denominations tell 
what teachers and the schools are do- 
ing to build citizenship and character. 
Call attention to the fact that Educa- 
tion Week is now observed in other 
countries, as suggested by the World 
Federation of Education Associations. 
Note that the formal observance of 
Armistice, Day under the auspices of 
the American Legion will be on Mon- 
day, November 12. 

Additional material will appear in 
the October Journal of the National 
Education Association and in the Re- 
search Bulletin of the Association. 
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Susan Lowe’s 


Black and White Patterns 


with the children’s crayons and a Shiny 
pair of scissors will keep them busy ay 
interested in their drawing and art |g, 
sons. These 75 PATTERNS are espec. 
ially designed for your children, A yey 
of delightful lessons for all occasions ang 
special days. Printed on paper six 
9x12 complete with instructions for the 
teacher. Susan Lowe’s Patterns ap 
used by superior teachers, 


- Price 60c Post Paid, 
FAIRBAIRN ART CO,, 


Dept. N. 
736 West 173rd St., New York City 
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FREE BOOK: +, 


To Organize Rhythm Band 





EACHERS! Organize 
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SUNSHINE SONGS 


For School, Home, and Community, “Best all-round 
book we know of,”—N., Y. Prin. 
lection,”—N. J. 
Opening or General Exercises, Send for sample 
look it over before the opening of school. 
teachers 


quantities, Charles D. Hill, Palmyra, 









300 Songs, 
and Music 


“A most excellent 


Music Teacher, Nothing better 


30cts. Regular hi‘ p 40 cts. Bi 
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We deve! t ial for this only, 9 
Wow eicee cn Cameraas Sopoilane taste, tesa rat bs 
Photo Fi -» B-C Bell Ave., Roanoke, 


























-=- 20 Coulte -° 


In stamps or coin will 
bring you a copy of 


The World Remappet 


By R. Baxter Blair 
This is an 80 page booklet summal @ 
izing in a readily understands 
way all the geographical chang® 
in the world by continents. A on 
of this book should be on the des 
of every teacher for quick and 
mediate reference. Send for your 
today. 














Simply use the coupon _ 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., 
Scientific School Map Makers, co 
5235-57 Ravenswood Ave., CHICA - 
Enclosed is 20 cents. Please  s¢ 
postpaid a copy of The World Remappt 
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September 1928 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


or Other Valuable Equipment 
For Your School 


FREE OF ALL COST! 


SAVE 
‘OLD IRONSIDES’ 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
MAVY YARO BOSTON waSS 








ee Aes le Rete UF tem 
August 31, 1927 


¥r. &. 6. Osborne 

The Oeborne Specialty Company 
36-38-40 Main Street 

Camden, New York 

















for the ur dear Mr. Ceborne: 
MS ae You can get this Large Ten Foot apsreciation of the Metional gave “Ole irenaiaes” 
lag made of Genuine Flag Cloth, their cooperation in the axtionvelée petriotic drive saat = 
yaranteed Fast Colors, Stripes se- So Sates Sane Set SeMEanaRS Es Cheres Seige A Picture of “Old lronsides”’ 
oy — ayaa lg sre sn proving satabahe th mmantes eelete tee catae Through a special arrangement we are 
ith an as ¢ gs 7 the motive behind this campaign, in soliciting the offering for the sale of only ONE GROSS 
ke City BEeetS suitable for outdoor or in- caterprise vite the succese St jeethy decervess of Pencils a Beautiful 16 x 20 in. Framed 
City wor use, for the sale of only ONE Color Reproduction of the Famous Paint- 
ROSS of our Special Pencils, or you Gordon Grant's painting in every aasrican beess your ing of “Old Ironsides” by Gordon Grant. 
y 0 Spr —” aa continued cooperation and interest will be @ decited The United States Navy Department is 
ay have the choice of a Five, Six or help to us in attaining this end. distributing three million of these Pictures, 
ight Foot Flag made of the same _Tignee extent my personel thanke to your the oo —_ used to restore this his- 
atari salibenep r ONE- ’ pany Customers for the work they ere doing, indirect toric warship. e pay a certain percent- 
terials for selling only ONE-HALF oe ae ee es ee ee = eee age of the cost of each Picture to the 
OSS of Pencils. Sincerely youre, Navy Department for this purpose. Each 
‘ ; > io e isk _ Picture is mounted with Glass Front in a 
Por re - oo : Beautiful Blue and Gold Frame to har- 
Beautifu ree oot. Sl pag noo A monize with the coloring of the Picture. 
unted = Ebony Finished Staff PA: “Old Ireneadn” saved the Neton; naw let oo save Her This is an exceptional opportunity for 
th Gilt Spear Head for the sale of your School to secure one of these Pictures 
y ONE-HALF GROSS of Pencils, free of all cost. 


a Four Foot Silk Flag, mounted as 


ais. ThisHigh Grade Phonograph for Your School- FREE! 


Bach Pencil will be suitably in- 
tribed “Sold for the Flag Fund” in 
ilt Lettering at no extra cost, when 
specified. 


Size Red Cross First 
Aid Cabinet 2 ee & 


EMERGENCY 


INSTRUCTIONS _ 
>) ae 





Our Model “E” Phonograph is sweet in tone, neat in appearance, and gives everything to be 
had in the high priced machine—exccpt the large bulk and big price. 

It is equipped with “Artois” Reproducer, playing all makes of records and reproducing all 
classes of music in a most lifelike and satisfactory manner. 


We are making i i 
ing it easy for your pupils to It has High Grade Motor, Worm Gear Governor Type, the same as the most expensive ma- 


this very useful Cabinet without any 


whatever chines. The gears, pinions, ete. are made of Special Alloy of Manganese Steel insuring long 
It contai ' I thi : years of wear. The case is dust-proof and finely finished. 
nts. a tb things needed im case Foe One feature which makes the Model “E’’ Phonograph especially popular with Schools is the 
: » burns, sprains, etc. How often fact that it can be readily carried from room to room and used wherever the occasion requires. 


ve Jou wished that just such a kit was at 


Accompanied by Instruction Book Remember that the Model “E’’ Phonograph plays all dise records—Victor, Columbia, Edison, 


ing out Red Cross ide: Size 12 ir Emerson, Pathe, ete., renders every selection exquisitely—just like the high priced machines, It 
by 3% in. deep p Buy PR. eo , oan is durably constructed and will give years of service. 
hish, with paneled door to keep out dust ond Hundreds of teachers have written, us that they have found this Phonograph a great help in 


as mpness. Comes ready to hang wherever Penmanship Classes, Exercises, Folk-Dancing, Physical Training, Drills and Marches, Music 
mired, Given for the sale of only TWO Appreciation Claases, ete. . 
ll ROSS of our Special Pencils. This wonderful Phonograph is given FREE for the sale of only FIVE GROSS of our Special 


Pencils. Each Pencil will be inscribed “Sold for the Phonograph Fund” in Gilt Lettering at no 
REM —— ____—— additional expense when so ordered. 
EMBER- we do not ask one cent of Your pupils ‘will be delighted with the opportunity to help secure this high grade Phonograph 
my in advance. We prepay delivery for your School and you will be surprised to see how quickly the Pencils will be sold. 





* on both Pencils and Premiums. Take 


— th Ba FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY ! 


his Beautiful American Flag 











A Genuine Leather Foot Ball 
or Basket Ball 


Given for selling only ONE-HALF 
GROSS of our Pencils. A Genuine 
Leather Volley Ball given for a ONE 
GROSS sale. 





Large 16x20 in. Glass Front 
Framed Pictures for Your 
Schoolroom 


You may have the choice of any of the fol- 
lowing Pictures for selling ONE GROSS of 
our Special Pencils. 

George Washington The Old Mill 

Abraham Lincoln Song of the Lark 

Theodore Roosevelt St. Cecelia 

Woodrow Wilson Sistine Madonna 

Warren G. Harding Christ at Twelve 


Calvin Coolidge Christ in the Garden 

John J. Pershing Christ in Gethsemane 

Marshall Foch Sacred Heart of Jesus 

The Angelus Sacred Heart of Mary 

The Gleaners St. Theresa (Little 
Flower) 


One or more of these Pictures will add im- 
measurably to the appearance of your school- 
room and the pupils can proudly say “We 
earned it ourselves.” 


Hoover or Smith ? 


One of these noted men will be the next 
President of the United States. Sell ONE 
GROSS of our Special Pencils and immedi- 
ately after election, we will send you a Large 
16 x 20 Glass Front Framed Picture of Our 
New President. Every School will want this 
Picture as soon as possible after election. 
Our plan makes it easy to get any of the 
above Pictures absolutely free of cost. 
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Large Size 


CHICAGO Automatic Pencil 


With Special Attach- 
Sharpener ment to sharpen all 
sizes of Pencils. Given for the sale 
of only ONE-HALF gross of pencils. 





ve AE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY “The Original School Pencil Premium House’ CAMDEN, NEW YORK 
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Special Rewards for Teacher and Pupil =|“ * 





id | nn CaN auntie ieee caer | i Every teacher ordering ONE GROSS 

—_— Sa a erg an. “4 or more of Pencils will receive free of 

cost this Beautiful String of Imported 

Pearls. Perfectly Graduated, Inde- 

0. Pulnemneneeenes . structible, Full 24 Inch Length with Safety Clasp. Pearls you 
abthden . will be proud to wear for years to come. 

To the pupil selling the most Pencils in any ONE GROSS 








C] Send pencils without inscription. 
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; b tad ® : £ oy” 
CUE N ag S| sale or over, we will give free of cost this High Grade Mechan- ee vhs 
MAT Se ’ ical Pencil, complete with Concealed Rubber Eraser, supply of ame 

Leads, etc. This reward will be highly prized by any boy or Name of 





girl fortunate enough to receive it. 
Extra premiums for teacher and pupil will be sent immedi- 
ately on receipt of remittance—provided this reaches us within 






Se 


Name of School 








[] Inscribe pencils—‘‘Sold for the 


Prin. or Supt.. sicainaltemiiiiis. ssiansiiiiinias 


sixty days from date Pencils are shipped. SF Te otitis 


19 


The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 

Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid gross of your Special Pen- 
cils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pen- 
cils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon receipt of remittance you will send us 
prepaid our choice of the premiums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 


Fund”. 


Address 


pesos Address 
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the year. 





repeated. 




















Constructive Seat Work Service, Princeton, Illinois 


I am enclosing 20c for a sample package of Constructive Seat 


ing of other pages. 
each month. 


Always New! 


over and over. 






Delightful! Interesting! 
Instructive Seat Work Material! | 


Our monthly Service furnishes the busy teacher with an abundance of gegt | 
work material which is both interesting and instructive. 
this unique Service as you do for a magazine and each month you will receive g 
fresh supply of original seat work. The material consists of pages of silent read. 
ing, arranged so that the pupils have complete booklets of their work at the end of 


You may subscribe for | 


The stories are continued, and they are so planned that a number of 


lessons may be developed from them, each page containing directions for the mak. 
Designs for posters or construction work are also included 


Teacher’s Work Made Easier 


The most wonderful part of this Service is that the material is ready to put into 
the hands of the children without further preparation on your part. 
there are definite plans, supplying you with additional suggestions and directions, 


Moreover, 


Constantly Changing! 


This material is new every month and every year just as your school journal is 
always new. You no longer need to feel bored by having to use the same lessons 
New stories, new pictures, new ideas are being prepared for you 
all the time and will be mailed to you each month. Last year’s work will not be 


Sample Package 


Send twenty cents to cover the cost of mailing a sample package of Constructive 
Seat Work and see for yourself how easy, practical and inexpensive it is. 


Work. Please send your two Special Poster Patterns FREE. | FREE With Every Sample Package We Will Include 
™ Two of Our Special Poster Patterns Free. 
ee aiassciseeneceeadindtcsihsan ccs lucha 
| [Our “Interludes of Pleasure” offer on page 87 will interest you.] 
| Aponess siecle ccinbiesihiiataiain itachi | 
~. 
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America’s Most Popular School Journal, the 


NATIONAL REPUBLIC 


Used and endorsed by thousands of schools and 
educators everywhere, as America’s best maga- 
zine of American history and current events, 
Conservative, interesting, instructive and 
authentic. SPECIAL REDUCED RATES to 
schools in single or bulk lots, WRITE FOR 
FREE SAMPLE COPY and list of many schools 
and instructors that used it last year, endorse- 
ments, etc. EDUCATION BUREAU, National 
Republic, 425 10th, N. W., Washington, D.C. 





















AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. 1667. Drexe! Av. # 54th St, © A.8.1923 CHICAGO 








BASKETRY MATERIALS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


Colored Reed, i5croils. Best Quality in all Popular 
Colors. White, I5e Rolls or Pounds. Discount on 
large orders. Wooden Basket and Lamp Bases. Hang- 
ing Basket Frames. Tray Glass and Cloth. Colored 


Wooden Beads for Trimming, Free Instruction Sheet 
Rie 


and Price List, MARJO A. SPAULDING, 
4th Street, Phillipsburg, Kansas. 








STEELPLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printedin either engraver's script or | 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50for$1.00. Send for free samples. 


Write your copy and mal! te us with P.O. order to cover 
cost our order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 





| about three weeks. 


Awards in Soap Sculpture | 

The fourth annual exhibition of | 
small sculptures in white soap took 
place in New York in June. Over 4000 | 
entries from all over the country were | 
on view at the Anderson Galleries for 
The winners of the 
Procter and Gamble first prizes in the | 
various groups are: Professional 
($300), Margaret J. Postgate, Brook- | 
lyn, N. Y.; Advanced Amateur ($150), 
J. O. Cammack, Greencastle, Ind.; 
Senior Group ($100), Eero Saarinen, 
Birmingham, Mich.; Junior Group 
($25), Rupert Gonsalves, New York. 
A special prize of $250 was awarded 
John Held, Jr. of Westport, Conn., for 
an example of straight carving. Alto- | 
gether, $1675 was awarded by the 
judges, who comprised 10 notable fig- 
ures in art circles. The competition 
was sponsored by officials of 12 leading 


| galleries, museums, and art schools. 


Rush Rhees, president of the Me- 
morial Art Gallery, Rochester, N. Y., 
wired to the National Small Sculpture 
Committee: “You have my cordial 
congratulations on the expanded suc- 
cess of the Annual Exposition of Soap 
—another proof that a new medium of 


| expression has been increasingly found 


by many. 
tural 


Soap affords a truly sculp- 
experience of form conceived 
within a given mass. Annual competi- 
ion is now a public occasion in Roches- 
ter, the Gallery exhibiting work of chil- 


| dren’s classes and adult public before 


sending it to New York.” 
After the New York showing, the 





sculptures were taken on a_ tour 


}| through the country. 


A Health-Teaching Plan 


Sometimes health work in the school- 
room suffers from a crowded program— 
vital though it is. A plan devised to 
lighten the teacher’s burden by making 
a project of health instruction is pri- 
marily concerned with teaching the 
value of a hot cooked cereal for break- 
fast. It is stated by the Cream of 
Wheat Company, which has developed 
this plan, that more than 86,000 teach- 
ers have so far indorsed the hot cereal 
for their pupils. 

The plan includes a booklet, “A Pro- 
gram for Teaching Health Habits,” 
which is the work of an experienced 
teacher. Her presentations of various 
health subjects, her devices for awaken- 


plan, to be carried into the childre 
homes, after the picture award } 
been won at school. This plan is cal# 
the H. C. B. Club. Children work 
out for themselves—this time in tl 
own homes—once the teacher has 
sented it. Ways of presenting are 
gested in the “Program for Teat! 
Health.” The H. C. B. is a childre 
club, with successive degrees of prom 
tion at the end of monthly reports. 


| the beginning the children simply | 
| dicate that they want to become ® 


| bers. 


ing children’s interest, provide material | 


suitable for all the grades from kinder- 
garten to high school. 

It is claimed that children enter into 
the plan enthusiastically and that they 
are eager to assume responsibility for 
carrying it through because of the re- 
wards to work for. 

The company co-operates with the 
teacher by sending her, free: a colored 
wall chart; “A Program for Teaching 
Health Habits”; record cards for moth- 
ers to sign; sample boxes of cereal. At 
the end of a month, if two-thirds of the 
children report that they have eaten 
hot cooked cereal at least three times a 
week, the company sends a full-color 
reproduction of a famous painting 
(about 10 x 12 inches in size) suitable 
for framing for the schoolroom walls. 
The children may choose from among a 
number of subjects. 

The company is now adding a new 


They sign names and addres 
on an attractively decorated rs 
sent the teacher by the Cream of es 
Company. After this has been mi 
in, all further material is sent dird 
to the child at his home address. 
material includes big colored 
charts, gold stars, club badges, 


‘Font 
| later officers’ seals and certificate 





| children, has been 


| free, all purposeful and interesting 


the child. ; 
The company sends a notebook 

each teacher whose room wins the # 

ture award and is ready to Jom 

C. B. Club. The notebook will 


| ful for all kinds of school reminder 


> 


Mrs. Madeline Brandeis, well 5 
as a producer of unusual pict¥ 
particularly successful in wom. | 
making @ se 
one-reel pictures on “Children 4 
Lands.” They include, s0 he i 
Little Indian Weaver, 1 
Scotch Piper,” “The Little Dute 


Girl” and “The Little Swiss W 
el These films are released 
Pathé. 
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FAVORITE SONGS 


A New Book for Assembly Singing 





An unusually 
choice collection 
of songs espec- 


ially suited for 
assembly singing. 


ed by the same 
committee which 
compiled the well 
known Golden 
Book of Favorite 
Songs. 


AnExcellentGlee 
and Chorus Book 


It contains songs 








of many sorts for 
practically every 
occasion. The list 
includes hymns, col- 
lege glees, negro 





spirituals, songs of early days, sea songs, stunt 
songs, rounds, songs for Christmas and other | 
special days, standard choruses and _ selections 
from well known oratorios; also a fine group 
of unison songs and a good selection of pieces 
for male voices. Many of the best pieces in the 
bok are not to be found in other low priced 


song books. 


Because of the wise choice of ma- 


terial and special attention to voice range, the 
book is unquestionably the best of its kind for 


assembly singing. 


128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed on good pa- 
per from newly engraved plates and bound in 
very durable “rope bristol’’ covers, 


SCHEDULE 


Price 20 cents a copy. 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. 


OF PRICES 


Special rate on or- 


ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 





Contents of Gray Book of Favorite Songs 





Al! ‘Tis A. Dream 

All Through The Night 

Alphabet, “he 

America 

America, My Country 

America, The Beautiful 

Annie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

Barnyard Family, The 

Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public 

Belle Ob Baltimore 

Bell Is Ringing, The 

Billy Boy 


i 
Blacksmith, The 
Blow The Man Down 


Bonnets of Bonny Dundee 

But The Lord Is Mindful 
of His Own 

hy The Watermellon Vine 

fam As The Night 

(antique De Noel 

Captain Jinks 

Carve Dat Possum 

Cut Thy Burden Upon 
the Lord Jen 

Christ, The Lord, Is Ris- 

Columbia, The Gem of 
The Ocean {King 

Come Thou Almighty 

Come Where My Love 

, Lies Dreamin 

Come Ye Thankful People 

Crow Song 

Dt Am De Way To 
Spell Chicken 


Day Is Dying In The West 
De Bezem (Round) 
ixie 
Early to Bed 
Evening Prayer 
arest Lord Jesus, Ruler 
All Nature 
Fairy’ Belle 
Faith Of Our Fathers 
Farewell To Thee 
fou Neal, The 
‘om 0 2. 
fad Me Thou De 


Gaudeamus Igitur 

Gentle Annie 

Cea Left Behind Me 

,- Christmas Bells 

(aria Patri 

fad Of Our Fathers 

qed King Wenceslas 

ie Night (Round) 

int I Hear A Voice 
ai Ten Thousand 
Oices i 


ic [Sin 
fart! The Herald Angels 
i ! The Vesper Hymn 
Han Stealing 
oe On The Bowlin’ 
yarns Resound, The 
Hone Road, The 
> Sweet Home 
Het mA Foundation 
te rs Farewell, The 
I an, The (Round) 
cnr’ The Bells On 
ristmas Day 
Information 
4 Heaventy Love Abiding 
lee Time of Roses 
It Comteauty 
e , id- 
night cnpon A Mid 
y Love 
Jingle “B The Golden 


Jobn Pee} 


Lord Is My Shepherd, 
Tl 


1e 

Lord Of All _ Being, 
Throned Afar 

Lost Chord, The 

Lovely Appear 

Lovely Evening (Round) 

Lovely Night 

Love's Old Sweet Song 

Low Backed Car, The 

Luther’s Cradle Hymn 

Lutzow's Wild Hunt 

Cold 


Massa’s In The 
Ground 

Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
Merry Life, A 
Midshipmite, The 

My Bonnie [Thee 
My Country ‘Tis Of 
My Lord Delivered Daniel 
My Lord, What A Mourn- 


ing 

My Native Land 

My Old Kentucky Home 

Nancy Lee 

Night 

Noah's Ark 

Nobody Knows The Trou- 

_ ble I've Seen 

Nut_ Brown Maiden 

© Come All Ye Faithful 

O God, Beneath Thy 
Guiding Hand 

O God, Our Help In Ages 
ast 

O Holy Night 

Oh, Realm of Light 

Oh! {Along 

Old A-Movering 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks At Home 

Ole Dan Tucker 

O, Little Town Of Betb- 
lehem 

O, No, John 

Onward Christian Soldiers 

O Rest In The Lorc 

©, Worship The King 

Peter Gray 

Proudly As The Eagle 

Reuben. and_ Rachel 

Ring, Ring The Banjo 

Rosalie 

Rose of Allandale, The 


Susanna 
r 


Row, ow, Row Your 
Boat (Round) 

Rufus Rastus Johnson 
Brown 


Schubert’s Serenade 

Scotland's Burning 

Silent Night 

aeep Soldier Sleep 

Bory Now The Light Of 
a 


y 

Soldier’s Farewell, The 
Spacious Firmament On 

High, The 
Star Spangled Banner 
Steal Away 
Still, Still With Thee 
Street Urchin’s Medley 
Style All The While 
Tangles Tunes 


aps 

They All Love Jack 
hree Chafers, The 
Three Sailor Boys, The 
To Thee, O Country 
Two Roses, The 
Unfold, Ye Portals 
Vesper Hymn 


lar bar bec} 


Warrior Bold, A 

ja Te The World Welcome, Sweet Spring- 

farni ome Fires time ent Are 
ay We Three Kings Of Ori 
largo American Hymn When You And I Were 
leetie Lj Young, Maggie 
Lift pyiibdsay Where, Oh, Where 
Ling Te Eyes While Shepherds Watched 

Tee, The Their Flocks 

ee 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


New Plays for Every Day the Schools Cele- 


By Minnie A. Niemeier, Assistant Prin- 
cipal, New York City Public Schools, Cloth. 
249pp. $2.00. Noble and Noble, New York. 
Those looking for new material for 
Assembly programs will find this book 
helpful. It contains sixteen original 
plays for use in celebrating the vari- 
ous important “Days” that occur 
throughout the year. These have been 


brate. 


| especially arranged for amateur per- 


formance by children in the elementary 
schools. The production requirements 
are simple, no elaborate costumes, 
stage settings, or special lighting ef- 
fects being necessary. Most of the 


| plays are short; the only long one is 


a dramatization of Hermann Hage- 
dorn’s You Are the Hope of the World. 
The author has endeavored to use as 
many children as possible in each pro- 
duction, so that a large number may 
have the advantages of taking part in 
the dramatizations. It is stated that 
the plays have been actually tried out 
in the public school under adverse con- 


| ditions and have been most successful. 


12 or more copies, | 


Active Citizenship. By James A. Woodburn, 
Indiana University, and Thomas F. Moran, Pur- 
due University, Authors of ‘“The Citizen and the 
Republic,”’ etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 383pp. 
$1.32. Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 


The authors of this book have col- 
laborated on a number of volumes re- 
lating to history and citizenship. On 
the assumption that there are two ex- 
tremes to avoid in a text of this kind 


neglect the Constitution nor advocate a 
detailed study of it by pupils of early 
teen age. They emphasize active citi- 
zenship as being the only effective sort. 
The pupil is encouraged to show in- 
itiative in matters affecting his rela- 
tion to the community, but he is not 
left ignorant of the essentials of 
government. One chapter is devoted 
to the functions of state government 
and several chapters to the national 
government. Explanations are given 
in so clear a way as to facilitate un- 
derstanding of otherwise _ difficult 
matters. At the end of the book is an 
abbreviated and simplified version of 
the Constitution. Each chapter con- 
cludes with Topics and Questions, 
teferences, and Pronouncing List. 
There are many illustrations. 

Retter Schools. A Survey of Progressive Edu- 
cation in American Public Schools. By Carleton 
Washburne, Superintendent of Schools, Win- 
netka, Illinois, and Myron M. Stearns. Cloth. 


258pp. $2.50 net. The John Day Company, 
New York. 


Better schools, grounded in the idea 
that child development is a necessary 
function of education—these are the 
kind that Messrs. 
Stearns look forward to as the Ameri- 
can ideal. They recognize that despite 


accomplishment here and there, the 
methods and organization of most 
public schools have as yet no real 
place for the practical application of 
the development idea. A far-reaching 
education, they say, must be distinctly 





social, in its relatibn to the race, and 
must prepare the child to “bring about 
a better to-morrow.” 
trophe of the break-up of our civiliza- 
tion is to be averted, means must be 
found to help pupils of to-day to a 
more reasonable outlook on life and 
world relationships than that respon- 
sible for the recent Great War. We 
must profit by the failures of other 
civilizations which reached a_ high 
peak and then declined. Mr. Wash- 
burne, whose own program at Win- 
netka has brought fame to that place 
and to himself, and Mr. Stearns, who 
has made wide and careful studies of 
schools throughout the country, have 
collaborated to good purpose in show- 
| ing what has happened when “ener- 
| getic, well-informed men or women 
have taken action” in promoting edu- 
cational progress. The authors are 
specific in their approval and _suffi- 
ciently specific in adverse criticism. 
They do not hesitate to name places 











for junior high schools, they neither | 


Washburne and | 


efforts in that direction, and notable | 


If the catas- | 











My children clap their hands 
with joy when the books are 
passed out to them....... 


Primary Teacher, Mulvane, Kansas 








—— 
18 e000 ioe 


aiterc 


wrest 
Samy tours ca 





200,000 copies sold last year, their first season 


The Reason Why— 
1. Pedagogically sound. 
2. Contain a great variety of exercises. 
3. Low cost. 


These seatwork books contain definitely organized material whose purpose is 
to help the children in the mastery of the basal reader. The exercises and 
tests cover ay all the su — in the Report of the National Com- 
mittee on Reading for 1925. i ere are exercises in Matching Words and 
Pictures, True and False Sentences, Riddles, Arranging Lists, Lettering, 
Coloring Pictures, Classifying Words, Decapitating Words, Study of Rimes, 
Elliptical Stories, Findin What is Wrong, and many other exercises of a 
special nature. The work is designed to build up a vocabulary, to train in 
word recognition, and to develop comprehension. 


The books are richly illustrated with pen and ink crawings suitable for coloring exercises. 


These exercises are | Children want activity and find a joy in 
creative work. In a thousand towns and cities where the seatwork books were adopted last 
year the dominant expression of the children is, ‘This isfun. I like to do this.” 


Overcrowded teachers find the seatwork books a godsend, because they kee 
tained with purposeful work. This lessens the nervous strain on the teac 
time for individual work with the pupils. 


As the exercises are miscellaneous in character, they may be begun ry d month in the year, and 
the teacher may use the exercises daily or at less frequent periods to fit into her program of work. 
The seatwork Rocke should be given to the pupils for the exercise period and collected when 
the assigned task is completed. When the book has been worked through it may be given to 
the pupil to keep. This plan enables the teacher to keep a record of the improvement of the 
pupils. Many parents are delighted too to have the completed books showing the original 
work of their children. 


The seatwork books are printed in large quantities and this has made it possible for the publisher 
to give astonishingly low prices. The schools are given the benefit. The price of the seat- 
work books is peantieally what the children would have to pay for the same quantity of good 
writing paper. 


as well as helpful. 


the pupil enter- 
r and gives her 





FIRST GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 
READING. Prepared for First A, Size 7 by 11 
48 pages. Price a copy 2Oc post paid. 

SECOND GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 
READING. In two parts: Part 1 Second B; 
Part 11, Second A. Size 7 by 10, 48 pages 
Price a copy 2 Qc postpaid 

THIRD GRADE SEAT WORK FOR SILENT 
READING. Size 7 by 10, 64 pages. Price 
a copy 26c postpaid. 


FOURTH GRADE SEAT .WORK FOR SILENT 
READING. Size 7 by 10, 72 pages. Price 
a copy 26&c postpaid. 

PRIMARY WORD BOOK, Emphasizes Vocabu" 
lary building and spelling. Size 7 by 10, 64 
pages. Price a copy 2&c postpaid. 

YOUR MONEY REFUNDED If you 


are not entirely satisfied. Copies will 
be sent postpaid on recelpt of price. 





Exercise Books in 
English, Arithmetic, and Geography 
Equip Your Classes With These Inexpensive Helps 
ENGLISH SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISE. Book 4 for 


Fighth Grade. 72 pages; size 814 by 11. Price 
THIRD me — NELrS _FOR a copy 3Oc postpaid 
WRITTEN 5 pages. Price a 
php chen McCONNE : canons me 0G 
LL’ ISES IN GEOGRAPHY 
FONT rau es yy AND REMEDIAL TEST. United States. 128 
copy 2Ge postpaid. . — pages; size 8by 11. Price a copy 4Qc postpaid 


SHARP’S LANGUAGE DRILLS AND TESTS. ARITHMETIC 
Book 1 for Fifth Grade, 48 pages; size 6 by 9. STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND 
Price a copy 4 Gc postpaid AND ge Book I for the Third Grade. 


SHARP’S LANGUAGE DRILLS AND TESTS. 
Book 2 for Sixth Grade. 48 pages; size 6 by 9. 
Price a copy 1 Gc postpaid. 

SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISE. Book 3 for 
Seventh Grade. 88 pages; size 6 by 9. Price 
a copy 3Oc postpaid. 


STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND 
TESTS. Book II for the Fourth Grade. Price, 
5c postpaid. 
STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND 
TESTS. Book III for the Fifth Grade. Price 
25c postpaid. 
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Address all communications to 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


102 NORTH THIRD STREET es ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


USE THESE PICTURES IN BEGINNING THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


WE WANT EVERY READER OF THIS JOURNAL TO HAVE 


OUR CATALOGUE 


CATALOGUES % pages, 1600 Miniature Illustrations 





It costs 15 cents, in coin or stamps. 











Reproductions of the 
World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE 


3x 3%. For 50 or more 
TWO CENT SIZE 
5% x 8 For 25 or more 


TEN CENT SIZE 
10 x 12. 


The Angelus Feeding Her Birds 
A 


il Three by Millet 


For 5 or more 








of The Perry Pictures. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Sub- 
jects, or 25 for Children, or 25 
Historical Subjects. Size 5'4x8 


addition to our school equipment. They 


est country districts.” 


The Gleaners 


. G. Stanley Hall, the Educator, said: ‘‘I am glad to make an excep- 

tion to my rule to commend no school material, in favor 
I have been greatly interested in 
them from the first, and regard them as a very important 
should be in 
every school, not only in the larger cities, but in the small- 


Perry Pictures 
Interest Educate 


Bird Pictures in Natural 
Colors 


Three Cents Each for 
20 or more. Also Ani- 
mals, Fruits, Flowers, 
Minerals, etc. Size 7x9 
Send $1.00 for 33 com- 
mon birds with a very 
brief description of each, 








Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes 


Size 22x28 inches, including the 





1928 Christmas Greeting 
Cards 


A choice box of 18 cards, no 
two alike, each witha tissue 
lined envelope. Price $1.00. 
Special offer until Nov. 1, 80 
cents. Order today. 


the One, Two and Ten Cent Sizes. 
each pupil ? 


‘Ibe Perry Pi 


Box 13, Malden, Mass. 





We now have pictures of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh in 
Why not give one to 


ictures 





margin. $1.00 each for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. See Cata- 
logue for 150 subjects. Send 
$2 for Savedand the Angelus, 
or $3.00 for the three shown 
above. 


Hand colored, same size, $2.00 
for one; $3.00 for two, 
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NEW 1928-1929 SCHOOL SUPPLY CATALOG IS NOW READY 
FOR PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 


OUR SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFERS must not be confused 
made. Our pencils are the same high grade, fine material 
be each. A comparison will show you their superiority. 

them quickly at 5e each. Then 
remit the money to us and secure 
absolutely free one of our at- 
tractive premiums, 








with those ordinarily 
as regularly retail at 
Your pupils can sell 








EEE 
Regulation size basket ball, foot 
ball or volley ball sent free for } 
selling one gross of pencils, 


Chicago Pencil Sharpener sent | 
free for selling five dozen pen- es 
cils. 

















Many other attractive premiums available, In sending in your premium order state name of school 
and grade which you teach as these Free Offers are for Teachers and School Officials only. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, Painesville, Ohio 


Serving Schoole in Every State in the Union since 1899. 














KNOW HOW 


To Teach the Leading Handwriting System 


The Palmer Method Plan of teaching handwriting provides an easy way for teachers to 
qualify and to secure outstanding results. 


The Palmer Method Primary Plan is Scientific 


Palmer Method textbooks have kept pace with modern educational thought and are in 
harmony with modern courses of study for primary and elementary schools, The Primary 
Plan which has been so fruitful in good results provides for teaching correct handwriting 
habits of posture, penholding and movement from the beginning. 

Complete information about the Palmer Method Handwriting 
quest to teachers everywhere. Address 


THE A, N. PALMER COMPANY, 


Dept. N. P. 
Chicago, IIl., Cedar Rapids, Ia., 


Plan ‘will be sent on re- 


New York, N. Y. 





Portland, Ore. 














Aa Bb Cc Dd 


ENGLE S“*STANDARD” DISPLAY ALPHABET follows strictly the National STANDARD ALPHABET, 
designed and recommended by the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS. Printed on best 
quality bristol, Capitals 3 inches Vertical Height, Clearly Visible across room. Takes 16% feet of space. Useful and 
Ornamentalin any Graded or Ungraded School. SPECIAL PRICES on large school orders. NO FREE SAMPLES. 
Send Money Order, Express Order, or CERTIFIED check for sample Set, at following POSTPAID Prices. 
Combination Script and Roman with Figures. Complete = = = =_ $1.50 
Script Alphabet and Figures « « $1.00 Roman Alphabet an gures = «= 75 
ENGLE, “The Map Man,” 


d Fig cents 
J.L. e Pp BEAVER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Box 149 





| ence on the future not only of Ameri- 





and persons, and it is pleasant to see 
due credit given for fine constructive | 
work. There is an illuminating chap- | 
ter on Schools and Politics, and others 
on such subjects as How Better 
Schools Are Organized, Teaching the 
Meaning of Civilization, and Making | 


Schools Fit the Children. The three | 
parts into which the chapters are 
grouped are titled Clearing New 


Ground, What to Teach, and Better 
Ways of Teaching. As a “non-techni- 
cal book that selects for the layman | 
and unspecialized teacher or school | 
administrator some of the more out- 
standing and successful experiments” 
in progressive education, the volume 
may well receive the thoughtful con- | 
sideration of teachers and parents 
whose greatest desire is to see children 
grow up with the best possible chance 
of being happy and useful members 
of society, and who are convinced that | 
what the schools do and what they 
fail to do will exert a profound influ- 


ca but of the world. 


Friends in Strange Garments. By Anna Milo 
Upjohn. Illustrated, Cloth. 171pp. 92c. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 


It is unusual for an artist to be 
gifted as a writer. The artist-author 
of this book, however, gives equal 
pleasure by her drawings and her 
text. That she is a lover of children— 
children everywhere, without regard 
to race or condition—is manifest. 
Miss Upjohn has a record of relief 
work in Europe during the World 
War, and endeared herself to the in- 
habitants of more than one French 
village by helping them to get away in 
advance of the German offensive of 
1918. A year later she was with the 
Red Cross Commission in Czecho- | 
Slovakia. As she went about Europe, 
she began to realize how great a power 
for the peace of the world lay dor- 
mant in the children of the different 
countries. It is to the cause of world- | 
wide understanding among children 
that she has since devoted herself, as 
a representative of the American Jun- 
ior Red Cross, visiting many lands, 
indeed encircling the globe. In an in- 
troduction, written for Friends in 
Strange Garments shortly before his 
death, Arthur W. Dunn, national di- 
rector of the American Red Cross, says 
regarding Miss Upjohn that “the work 
of her pen and brush has been an im- 
portant factor in the development of 
that children’s ‘league of friendship’ 
which now includes in its membership 
ten million boys and girls in the 
schools of forty nations.” The stories 


| and 


| span for photographs decidedly le 
| than for either stereographs or lanten 


| change, 


| to suffer from malnutrition. 


|mine, and water requirements. 





here given are true in spirit and often 
tell of actual incidents. They aim to 
show that children feel and act the 
same everywhere and are the same ex- 


September jy 


cept in externals. The mission of y 
drawings, several of them delicais| 
colored, is to presen these exter, 
for after all we like to know not » 
how people act and think, but }. 
they look and dress. Thirteen og, 
tries are represented. 
Were PhD. Cloth. ere The em 
Screen, 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, i 
This “complete record of an expe: 
mental investigation carried op 
both grade pupils and college gt 
at the University of Kansas” hag 
supplemented in its present edition 
a section on Visual Materials an 
Methods—an interpretative 4j 
sion of part of the author’s Columbiy 
University investigation incorporaty 
in Comparative Effectiveness of Som 
Visual Aids in Seventh Grade Instr, 
tion. There is also a brief outline fy 
a course in the use of visual aids 
education. The book goes 
thoroughly into the relative merits 
ordinary photographs, lantern slid« 
stereographs, as expressed jy 
terms of the pupils’ reactions, p;, 
Weber’s experiments were doubk 
checked. He found the _ obseryatig 


slides. The average child observes tly 
stereograph for a longer duration tha 





the lantern slide, but he expresses , 
preference for the latter. There 
one chapter on Perception of Pict. 
rial Elements and Their Interpretation, 
and a final chapter comprising a ge. 
eral summary of methods and result: 
and making recommendations, [Each 
chapter concludes with Facts and Ip 
ferences which give in digested form 
the results of a given experiment. 

The Normal Diet. A simple statement o 
the fundamental principles of diet for th 
mutual use of physicians and patients, By W 
D. Sansum, M.S., M.D., Director of the Potte 
Metabolic Clinic, Department of Metabolism 
Santa Barbara Cottage Hospital, California 
Second Edition. Cloth. 136pp. $1.00. Dietetic 
Research Dept., California Fruit Growers E+ 
Box 530, Station “C,” s Angela, 
Calif, 

The Normal Diet is a clear and w 
technical discussion of an important 
subject—important to teachers because 





| of the direct or indirect influence they 


exert on pupils whose food is usually 
far from meeting the body’s require 
ments. Indeed a painfully large pre 
portion of school children are know 
In dif 
ferent chapters Dr. Sansum presenti 
bulk, caloric, protein, mineral, = 
wo 
others are concerned with the acid-a 
and acedone types of acidosis. Thre 


| sets of menus, each covering ten days, 


are given, the first being Normal Di¢ 
Menus, the second Basic Diets, ast 
the third Safe Reducing Diets. Wit 
each menu is the approximate com 
position and caloric value. The bovi 
explains the origin and treatment d 
various digestive disorders, and, 


much excellent advice to offer 
person who is inclined to pr 


for himself and who frequently 
the wrong thing. The author 
not intend that information given ® 
The Normal Diet shall be a substite 
for a physician’s counsel, but rathe 
that it shall help the reader 0® 
govern his food habits as to m 
doctor’s services unnecessary. 

Nature Study and Science for Intermedistt 
Grades. A Textbook for Children in the Foortt, 
Fifth and Sixth Grades. By Gilbert H. Traftae. 
Instructor in Science, State Teachers = 
Mankato, Minn. Illustrated. _ Cloth. 

Jaid 


The Macmillan Company, New York. 2 
With the increasing emphasis 
upon science teaching in the schoo 
a need for the introduction of mo 
science in the intermediate grades 
been realized. The authors feel 
a properly balanced course for oe 
years must take into account the phys 
ical sciences as well as the study ; 
plants and animals. Therefore, In” 
book the aim is twofold: ) 
familiarize the child with the -—_ 
plants and animals, interesting ©) 
in their structure, life histories, ™ 
economic importance, and (2) ” ‘s 
quaint him, in a simple way; beer 
some of the applications of phy 
science and have him learn the et 
ples underlying these applicatie 
The text contains two kinds of ~ 
rial—reading matter designed to # 
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d forn( veight is a true indication of your state of 
nt. health, And to be truly healthy you must 
ment off Neither be overweight or underweight. De- 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| the child information and arouse in- 
terest in his work; and projects in 
which the pupil’s own work in observ- 
ing and doing is directed to a definite 
end. These projects may be carried 
on in the schoolroom, on the play- 
ground, on field trips, and at home. 
Both group projects and individual 
projects are included. The book as a 
whole is directed to the pupil, and the 
subject matter is so clearly presented 
that the child can use it as a handbook 
to guide him in carrying out various 
interesting experiments in nature 
study and science. 

The “Also Rans.” Men Who Missed the 
Presidency. By Don C. Seitz, Author of “Un- 
common Americans,” “Joseph Pulitzer,’’ etc. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 380pp. $3.50 net. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York, 


Biographers have lately found a 
mine of material, once scorned, in 
more than one kind of “also ran”— 
and even in men and women who 
never entered any race. Unsuccess- 
ful presidential candidates were sure 
to be heard from sooner or later, and 
here they are, introduced to us by Mr. 
| Seitz in his trenchant, graphic style. 
The author speaks the truth as he sees 
it, without fear or favor, and some of 
his characterizations will not be swal- 
lowed easily by those who like to see 
the past through a rosy veil. Still, in 
these days, no one follows the lead of 
Parson Weems, even in a campaign | 
biography, and we are rather used to | 
being startled. The author does not 
discuss any unsuccessful candidates 
now living, although in his introduc- 
tion on “Our Presidents” he brings 
his pithy record up to this present 
election year. Eighteen outstanding 
figures are presented, three of whom 
“never really reached the people’— 
and they, says Mr. Seitz, were the 
most eminent of all. In the group are 
men who played a stirring part in 
their day, memorable not as presiden- 
tial candidates who failed of election 
but as personalities that bulk larger 
in retrospect than certain actual oc- 
cupants of the White House, Mr. 
Seitz’s studies in American political 
history give his writing definiteness 
and authority. He knows how to spin 
|a fascinating tale of personal vicissi- 
— in their bearing on our national 
| life. 
| 








Other Books Received 


Grammar and Punctuation. Part Two of 
“The Mechanics of Composition.”” By Henry 
Seidel Canby and John Baker Opdycke. Cloth. 
2llpp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Lip Reading for the Deafened Child. A 
Handbook for Téachers. By Agnes Stowell, In- 
structor in Methods of Teaching Lip Reading, 
Extension Division, University of California; 
Estelle E. Samuelson, Supervisor of Educational 
and Employment Work, The New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.; and Ann Leh- 
man, Employment Center for the Handicapped, 
New York City. Cloth, 94pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

The Parent-Teacher Association and Its Work. 
By Julian E, Butterworth, Ph.D., Professor of 
Rural Education and Chairman of the Division 
of Education, Cornell University. Cloth. 159pp, 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Little Color Books. 6 vols. [Illustrated in 
color. Cloth. Each 96pp. THE OLD MOTHER 


AND THE BUSY BUNNY. By Clara G. Den- 
nis. Illustrated by Alan Wright and Anne An- 
derson. ANIMALS WE KNOW. By Bess M. 
Young. Illustrated by J. Murray Thomson. AT 
THE ZOO. By Mary R. Lewis, Horace Mann 
School. PODGY PUPPY AND NAUGHTY 
NEDDY. By Clara G. Dennis. Illustrated by 
Alan Wright and Anne Anderson. THE AD- 
VENTURES OF CHIPPYBOBBIE AND HIS 
FRIEND MR. FIELD MOUSE. By Mildred 
Batchelder. Illustrated by Hawley Morgan. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, 

The Mind of the Growing Child. Edited by 
Viscountess Erleigh. Preface by Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, Cloth. 237pp. $1.75. Ox- 
ford University Press, American Branch, 35 W. 
32d St., New York. 

The Child’s Book of American Biography. 
By Mary Stoyell Stimpson. Illustrated by 
Frank T. Merrill. Cloth. 260pp. 90c. Little, 
Brown, and Company, Boston, 

The Progressive Primary Teacher. By Martin 
J. Stormzand, Professor of Education, Occi- 
dental College, and Jane W. McKee, Assistant 
Professor of Education and Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Teaching, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Cloth. 366pp. $2.40, Houghton 
| Mifflin Company, Boston. 
| A College Grammar. By Mason Long, Asso- 
| ciate Professor of English Literature, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Cloth. 328pp. $3.00. The 
Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 
York. 

The Little Book. Preprimer. (In “The Child's 
Own Way” Series.) By Marjorie Hardy. Illus- 





trated. Paper. 48pp. 24c. Wheeler Publish- | 


ing Company, Chicago. 
| (Continued on next page) 





GOOSE NURSERY RHYME BOOK. Illustrated | 
by Anne Anderson, THE CUDDLY KITTY | 
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When it’s time for music, 
what music will you have ? 


Will you have haphazard music? —or 
music following a clear pattern? Music in a 
thoroughly effective course? ... where 
actual drums beat, castanets click 
where there are the plucked melodies of real 
harps, the tinklings of real bells? 





The foremost instructors of music in all 
grades, from kindergarten through college, 
use Victor Orthophonic Music for importing 
the actual into class! And they use the 
Victor Music Appreciation Course, that 
builds from Mother Goose songs to great 
breathless symphonies! Quiet little tunes and running melodies 
for the very young. 














Use these with “Music Appreciation with the Victrola for 
Children.” In this book, lesson outlines and music descriptions 
are explicit for grades one to six ... Show with these, the 
bright charts of the instruments of the or- 
chestra. Large, in the exact colors. The 
children soon learn the instruments by sight, 
sound and story. 





The great fundamental source-book for 
all music work is “‘What We Hear in Music,” 
by Anne Shaw Faulkner (Mrs. Marx E. 
Oberndorfer). Use this for handiest of 
reference. It is a veritable encyclopaedia 
of music in most compact form. Music his- 
tory ...facts of composers... record 
analyses ... and inspirational material. 
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Send for full details of the Victor Music 
Appreciation Course. Also for free copy of 
the Educational Catalog of Victor Records. 
Pages 13 to 28 tell of the records for the 
elementary grades. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 








SMITH’S 1928-29 


Catalog Now Ready 


Write for Your Free Copy Today 


Illustrating and Describing Many Favorite Helps in Teaching 


Including 
REPORT CARDS—A convenient size, neat ap- 





pearance, with space for standings of entire year. 35¢ ee ee euniate 
7°4x4 inches. 1 dozen for 12 cents, - - - Arithmetic 

SEAT WORK-—Illustrated and colored. Size 25¢ for set Elomentery Eagtioh 
3%x5 inches. 50 Language, 50 Arithmetic, of 50. ue History 

50 Geography, 50 Drawing, SO Miscellaneous. All 5 sets, $1.00 yey 


PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC — Stimulates Intermediate Algebra 


Advanced Algebra 


30¢ 


real thought and action in Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Geometry 
Grades, - - - - - - - - - - - ba. yp eee! 
. eometry 

HOW TO TEACH DRAWING —A complete working outline Biology 
with questions and answers. Special chapter on color. Botany 

. C Physiology 
Excellent for class work, also in preparation for Teachers Zoology 
Examinations. - - - - - - - Physics 





: : : Chemist 
SMITH’S REGENTS REVIEW BOOKS—Authentic summar- Physical @ raphy 


ies of N. ¥. State Regents Examinations for past 20 years, includ- 1st Voar English 
: 2nd Year English 
ing 1928. Question Books and Answer Books make Sed Yoar English 


ANC each 


35c, lot of 6 
30c, 12 or more 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, led ag ah 


ENIENT COU’ 


splendid supplement to any text. Used and en- 
dorsed by public, private and parochial schools 
throughout U.S.and Canada. - 


4th Year English 
English Grammar 
El Drawing 
Ancient History 
English History 
Modern History B 
American History 
Civil Government 
Econom 





- ecgegecie oligos YOU MAY ORDER 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, RUSH SUPPLIES 1st Year French 
| 37-41 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. AT SAME TIME a 
i ( Send complete catalog FREE. you sm FOR 4st Year German 
CATALOG 2nd Year German 


C] Enclosed is $ —— 


| IF DESIRED. 
Send the following: l 

| 

| 


znd Vear Latin 
Year Latin 


. oo. lal Arith | 
‘‘Pupils Commercial Geography 
Like 


to Use 
Smith’s’’ 





Name History of Education 


Psychology and Princi- 
ples of Education 


Address 




















while you 
are young! 


ERE is a line of work in which youth 
is an advantage—not a_ handicap. 
Girls are naturally fitted for the work— 
and in commercial art can earn as much 
as men of equal ability. 

If you like to draw, an almost sure indi- 
cation of talent, make the most of your 
ability! The Federal home-study Course 
has proven that it can lift you over several years of low-pay struggling, 
and bring you much more quickly to a worth-while income. 


Federal Students Make Good Incomes 


See what they 





The average age of these young artists is only 30 years. 
earn: 

E.McT., Pasadena «+ «+ 
C.P.M., Chicago - «+ «+ 600 a mo. i 
E.H., NewYork « ~« 1200 a mo. P. M.H., Carnegie, Pa. « « 
M. O.H., Hollywood - 300 to 900 a mo. (names on request) 
These are only a few of hundreds who have quickened and assured their 
success by getting the right start through Federal Training. 


Send Today for “YOUR FUTURE” 


If you are in earnest about your future 
send today for this beautifully illus- 
trated book, telling about Commercial 
Art as a profession, naming the famous 
artists who have contributed to the 
Federal Course, and showing work done 
by Federal Students. Find out what 
graduates and others say about the 
Course. Use the coupon be- 
low, stating your age 
and occupation, 


F.K., New York « « « 


800 f° 
. + L. H. W., St. Louis —- . 


$400 a mo. 
350 a mo. 


325 a mo. 

















2013 Federal Schools Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me “Your Future” without obligation. 


Present Occupation 
Name.... 


Address a . . . annsinen 
**THE SCHOOL FAMOUS FOR THE SUCCESS OF ITS STUDENTS”’ 











J 
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Intelligence Tests. Their Significance for 
School and Society. By Walter Fenno Dear- 
born, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Education and 
Director of the Psycho-Educational Clinic, The 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Cloth. 360pp. $2.50. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 

The Pioneer Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 230pp. 88c. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 

The Story of the Theatre. A Short History 
of Theatrical Art from Its Beginning to the 
Present Day. By Glenn Hughes, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English and Dramatic Art, University 


of Washington, Illustrated. Cloth, 430pp. 
ate Samuel French, 25 W. 45th St., New 
ork, 


The Pathway to Reading. By Bessie Black- 
stone Coleman, Specialist in Reading, Willis L. 
Uhl, Professor of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, James Fleming Hosic, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Formerly Head of Department of English, Chi- 
cago Normal College. Decorative Headings by 
Shirley Kite. Seventh and Eighth Readers. 
Each: Cloth. 447pp. Silver Burdett and Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 

Washburne Individual Arithmetic. By Carle- 
ton Washburne, Superintendent of Schools, 
Winnetka, Illinois, and Emma Jaycox Koepke, 
Clauda Rogers McAfee and Frieda Barnett, 
Teachers in the Public Schools, Winnetka, 


Illinois. Book One: 106pp. Book Two: 112pp. 
Book Three: 9%5pp. Book Four: 107pp. Book 
Five: 112pp. ‘Teacher's Manual—Books One to 
Five: 56pp. Correction Book-—-Books One to 
Five: 92pp. Test Book—Books One to Five: 
68pp. Each 40c. Key for Test Book—Books 


One to Five: 68pp. 48c. All with kraft bind- 
ing. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Children in the Nursery School. By Harriet 
M. Johnson. Illustrated. Cloth. 333pp. $3.00 
net. The John Day Company, New York. 

Practice Leaves in English Fundamentals. 
(Form C), For Rapid Drills and Tests. By 
Conrad T. Logan, Elizabeth P. Cleveland and 
Margaret V. Hoffman, Department of English, 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
30 leaves. 56c. Check Book C (30 leaves) 28c. 
D. C. Heath and Company, New York, 

Personal Hygiene Applied. By Jesse Feiring 
Williams, M.D., Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 458pp. $2.00 net. We B. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 

The Hiawatha Primer. By Florence Holbrook, 
Principal of Wendell Phillips Junior High 
School, Chicago; formerly Principal of Forest- 
ville School, Chicago. Illustrated. Cloth. 159pp. 
84c, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

The Trial of Mary Dugan. A Melodrama of 
New York Life in Three Acts. By Bayard 
Veiller. Cloth. 147pp. $1.50. Samuel French, 
25 W. 45th St., New York. 

Accident Prevention Through Education in 
the Elementary Schools. A Manual for Teach- 
ers and Pupils. By Patrick F. Shea, Safety 
Officer, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Cloth. 95 
pp. 68c. D. C., Heath and Company, New York. 

Play Days. Their Organization and Correla- 
tion with a Program of Physical Edcation and 
Health, By Helen Norman Smith, Head, De- 
partment of Physical Education, University of 
Cincinnati, and Helen L. Coops, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, University of Cin- 
cinnati. Paper, 45pp. Tic. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York, 





General Gymnastics for Boys. By Hen 
zer, 

School 
One 
254pp. $2.00. 
York, 


sis of the Organization and Admini 
Supervision in City School Systems, 
C. Ayer, Professor of Educational Ad 


tion in the University of Texas; formerly t 
fessor of Education, University of Washiy ~ 
and Director of esearch, net 


Schools, and A. S. Barr, Associa 
Education, 
Assistant Director 
Detroit Public Schools. 
pleton and Company, New York, 


George Philip, F. 










September jy 


A Teacher's Manual of Physical Eayey 


M. G., Director of the N 
for Physical Education “aed 
hundred forty-one illustrations, 7" 


A. S. Barnes and Company, 
The Organization of Supervision, An Ay 
Stration , 
By Pr 









Seattle p, 
te Profess 
Onsin, forme 
of Supervisig, 
415pp. D, 4) 


. G. S. and We pial 


University of Wise 
in Charge 
Cloth. 


FS 


Appleton’s oe School Atlas, 







nell, Ph.D., Professor of Geography ~ 
University. Eighty pages of colored — 
Cloth. Tipp. $3.50. D. Appleton and t” 


pany, New York. 


By Grace Livingston Furniss, Author of 
Man on the 
Comedy in Four Acts. 
The Divorce Question. 
By William Anthony McGuire. 
Walls. 
and George 
Comedy in Three Acts. 
Richard Taber. 
In. 
Carpenter. 
A Comedy in Three Acts. 
117pp. 
Three Acts. 
All in French’s Standard Library Edition, >», 
per. 
New York. 


Progress of Cleanliness. 
Illustrated. 
tute, 45 E. 17th St., New York, 


Scenes. By Marie Doran. 
Samuel French, 25 W. 45th St., New York, 


iors. By Dorothy D. Pybus, Organizer of Physial 
Training under The Durham County Edveatiy 
Committee. 
Oxford 
New York, 


gram for Art Education in the Schools, } 
vised 
Winslow, Director of Art, 
ment of Education. 
paid. 


Text in Educational 
Enlarged. 
Teachers 

paid, 


book 
Worker, 
Carter V. Good, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
$2.60 postpaid. 
timore, Md. 


By Kido Okamoto. 
French, 25 W. 45th St., New York. 















Father Walks Out. A Comedy in Three js 


"it 
vO) 


It’s 
instruc! 
one is 
success! 
this! — 
as long 
sibility 


Box.” 88pp. White Ww 
By Philip Barry. "ta 
A Play in Three Ach 

75 

A Play in Three Acts. By Dana ™ 

Abbott. 109pp. Is Zat g | 

By James Gleason » 

l4ipp. When Your Ship 

A Play in Four Acts. By Edward Chi 

106pp. The Shannons of Broads 

By James Gleayy 

Her Temporary Husband. A Comedy 
By Edward A. Paulton, Np, 


75e each, Samuel French, 25 W, 45th g 


A Tale of Soap and Water. ‘he Historie: 
By Grace T. Halloci 
Paper. 9%6pp. Cleanliness Ing 
Quo Vadis. A Play in Five Acts and S i 


Paper. 109pp, 5 


Forty-Five Easy Games for Infants and J 


Illustrated, 


Boards. 47pp. § 
University Press, 


American Brand 
Organization and Teaching of Art. A Pr 


and Enlarged Edition. By Leon Lo 
Baltimore Depar 
Cloth. 243pp. $2.30 pos 
Warwick and York, Inc., Baltimore, 
The Psychology of Learning. An Advane 
Psychology. Revised 
By William Henry Pyle, Det 
Coliege. Cloth. 441pp. $2.32 m 
Warwick and York, Inc., Baltimore, : 


How to Do Research in Education. A Hu 
for the Graduate Student, Rese 
and Public-School Investigator. 

Ph.D., Professor of Education 
Cloth. 2% 
Warwick and York, Inc., Be 


A Drama in Three Aw 
Paper. 28pp.* 50c. Samu 


The Mask-Maker. 








ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Grade Teachers for City and best Subur- 
ban Schools wanted now. 
$1800 to $2400. Supervisors and Critic 
Teachers in urgent demands, Salaries 
up to $3600. 


Some offer 


Booklet “Teaching as ! 











Forty-Third Year Business” free, Bi 

535 Fifth Ave., New York. York Rite Temple, Wichita,Kan. Peyton Building, Spokane,We) 1000-Th 

; ne 
Registration Form on Request — 

ALL FD ap eta ww WaITE DePT. & a 

507 Fifth Ave. “The Utmost Courtesy at All mr 

Teachers’ Agency New York City Times - Service Unexcelled.” hand 








EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 
ERE E. 


THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVI4 
ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEAR 


We are constantly in touch with the BEST 
SCHOOLS in the EAST and often ADVAN 
FIFTY percent. Send for FREE Registration Blank. 







d HIGHEST ; 
CE SALARIES THId 


MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 





WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXIC 


Splendid emergency vacancies. Free 1 
Dept. 10, — 


Normal and College graduates enroll immediately. 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, 





MISSOULA, MONT 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHER; 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TE 






70 Fifth Avenue y 


———— 








PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENC 





Operates in the Northwest, Alaska, Hawaii sre 
ma. Send for Year - Book. H. pet 
723 Leary Building, Seattle, W 
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Can place you in any locality. Gives every 
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LEARNING IS PLE 


as long as the pieces themselves. 
sibility of pieces dropping from torn envelopes. 

















Economo Word Builder No. 1 


211-A large type word builder. Printed on high-grade 
tag stock of good wearing quality. The box is made 
especially strong to withstand the constant handling 
and hard usage to which the “builder” box is sub- 
jected. Contains a large quantity of unusually large 
size tablets, making it especially adapted for the use 
of beginners. Price, each. 25c. 





Bradley’s Phonetic Word Builder No. 1 


W0-This splendid big type builder is a notable addi- 
tion to available seat work. It provides a system of 
word building based on the phonetic principle now 
sogenerally used. In the box are 25 of the most com- 
mon phonograms, with initial consonants, which, 
when placed together, form a vocabulary of over two 
hundrea words. Printed from plain, bold face type, 
in letters Y%4 inch high, on heavy manila cards. 
» per box ... 20c. 


Bradley’s 
Cut-to-shape Letters 


8274-An assortment of cut-out 
letters, one inch high, made of 
heavy, blue-coated stock. With this 
builder, words are formed with 
actual letters, giving the child a 
true impression of the structural 
design of each letter. They are 
also adapted to sign making and 
may be used as patterns for first 





Exact size 
of letter 


seps in hand lettering. Price, per box ... 25c. 


Bradley's 
Initial Blend 
Phonetic Word 
Builder No. 1 


WetEspecially de- 
Sgned for seat 
tion in connec- 
with those systems using the initial blend in 

for phonetics. Consists of five slips — one 
each short vowel — two disks around which the 
ohn” be grouped, one hundred thirty-five vowels 
blended with a consonant, and an ample supply 











ngle letters with which to build words. Price, 


and so is teaching } 


vith these fascinating new 
yord and sentence builders 


It’s no trouble at all, in fact it’s amazingly easy to keep children quietly and 
instructively occupied with these fascinating word and sentence builders. Each 
one is designed and endorsed by experienced educators. 
successful by actual test in thousands of primary classes. 
this! — all Bradley Builders come in boxes — strong, sturdy boxes that will last 
No chance of fraying or tearing. 
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Bradley's Self-Verifying Phonetic Cards 


8266-Designed by Nellie Troidl, the words illustrated are taken from Edward 
L. Thorndike’s list of 1000 most widely used words. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Twelve cards and 


twenty-four slips combine to make 48 illustrated cards and 72 phonetic 
symbols, Price, each... 30c. 


Baby Betty 
Seat Work 
for Beginners 


8343-A set of twenty 
cards size 3 x 54, 
one bearing a pic- 
ture of Baby Betty, 
one a picture of 
Billy Boy and the 
others with pictures of articles, many of them in 
color, of clothing and toys associated with these two 
characters. Each card contains three sentences 
relating to the picture it bears. The sentences are 
cut apart and the equivalent of two cards with two 
related pictures are given to a pupil to be properl? 
assembled. Price, each ... 60c. 





Billy Bey 
Seat Work 
for Beginners 


8344-Similar in 
size and general 
character to the 
Baby Betty Seat 
Work described 
above,except that 
all cards are printed in black. As the children work 
with their cards the sentences will be fixed in mem- 
ory and the single words will also be recognized. 
A seat work which offers a real opportunity for much 
initiative and pupil activity. Price, each «1. 60c. 


ee 
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Story Building With Blocks 


8275-Thirty-two numbered wooden blocks, one inch 
square, printed six sides with words and letters of 
the alphabet, one word or one letter on each surface 
of each block; and two half-blocks bearing punctua- 
tion marks. The vocabulary totals 150 of the sim- 
plest words used in teaching reading. Each block 
rotates, so that it is possible to form a great variety of 
sentences by simply “rotating” or turning one or 
more blocks to different positions. Price, per box 
eee Oc. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, =- 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





| 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 


' Puoncnic Dri. CARDS 
ser A . 
PT ee te 
108 ACHING OCS 


[] MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY | 
| SPQUOPELD MaXSACHp OATS c 











Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards 


8252-Phonograms printed on cards 7 x 8 inches. To 
each phonogram card two smaller sections are 
hinged, bearing consonants and letter combinations 
for forming complete words. Each word combina- 
tion has a key on the opposite side so that the teacher 
knows without turning the card whether the answer 
is correct. Twenty cards, forming three hundred 
and twenty word combinations. Price, per box 
o += eee 





Beginner's Sentence Builder 


8009-This box contains the pictorial ele- 
ment which will be found to be a valu- 
able adjunct in primary instruction. 
There are 28 cards with pictures, and 
the usual variety of small cards bearing 
the names of the pictured objects, and 
many subordinate words to be used in 
sentence building in vertical script. 
The script is of good size and very 
legible. Price, per box... 30c. 


wd 








Log 
et 
dog 











She | She 


Embeco Sentence Builder 














8011-A selection of words for expression sentence 
building, printed on heavy manila tablets, in large 
type, with each word duplicated in ,medial script 
on the reverse side. When properly put together 
the words form the first basal story in Book I, “Pro- 
gressive Road to Reading”. Price, per box . .. 20c. 


FREE CATALOG! 


To primary teachers, we offer free an attractive 
catalog — a veritable treasure house of usable ideas 
and materials. 


There is no obligation. Simply write for Catalog 


“A” 
. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 
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Helps for | eachers Free! 
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Latta’s Book for Teachers 


It is 9x12 inches, has 352 pages, 
weighs over two pounds, Contains 
over 200 drawings to trace and 
color, over 50 construction patterns, 


42 paper cutting designs, 60 sewing 
cand patterns, over 100 reproduc- 
tion stories, 15 stories for opening 
exercises, etc, It also contains over 
1000 seat work suggestions and 
many other helps for rural and pri- 
mary teachers, Select two premiums 
free with each book, 

One copy, postpaid........... $2.00 
Write for Jow price for 5 or more, 


Paper, Stars, Etc. 


Construction Paper, 50 sheets 
%x12 inches, assorted colors, .27¢ 
Same as above, light weight....17c 


Manila drawing, 250 shts., 9x12.32c 
White drawing, 250 shts., 9x12..59c 
Oak tag, 50 sheets..42¢ 
White writing, ruled, 
8x10%, 500 shts.95c 
100 gold stars.....10c 
100 paper fast'nrs..14c 
Colored chalk, doz.25c 


Order from this advertisement and select one number free 
with every $1.00 purchase, Or ask for Latta’s Teachers’ 
Catalog and order from it. We buy supplies from over 60 


different concerns, We charge the same price others charge 
and we give a useful premium free with every $1 purchase. 
FREE!—Numbers 22 to 61 inclusive—FREE! 
No, 22—Doll furniture patterns to trace, Actual size..... 20c 
No, 23—One dozen Esterbrook school writing pens...... 
No, 24+—Six large mottoes and pledges for schoolroom,.. 
No, 25—16 coping saw patterns to trace, actual size..... 20c 
No, 26—1900 alphabets and figures on cards for seatwork .30c 
No, 27—Set of 16 penmanship copies for the grades... .20c 
No, 28—16 landscape and language drawings to color, 6x9. . 15c 
No, 20—Set of 16 circus drawings to color, 6x9 inches... 15c 
No, 30—16 common birds to color. .15c 
No, 31—Name four blackboard bor- 





der stencils, each 6c, value....... 24c 
No, 32—Name two large blackboard 
calendar stencils, each 12c....... c 
No, 33—Name two large blackboard 
map stencils, each 10c........... 20¢ 
No, 34—-Three 5c lead pencils for, .12c 
No, 35—Fifty assorted drawings to 
color, for primary children.......20c 
No, 3-25 outline maps, 8Yxll 
inches, continents and U, S., asstd.20c 
No, 37—50 popular pictures for language, 2%4x3 inches. .25¢ 


No, 38—42 paper cutting designs, 5x8 
No, °9—Pint good ink, powder...20c 
No, 40—Carbon paper, 2 sheets., .24¢ 


inches, assorted... 18c 





No. 41—12 sheets good white trac- 

ing paper, 17x22 inches....... 20c 
No, 42—Illustrated number cards, .20c 
No. 43—Seatwork language cards..24c 
No. 44—Silent seatwork arithmetic cards for grades..... 24c 
No, 45—Set of 30 special day sewing cards............ 20c 
No, 46—Picture of Washington, 16x20, brown print.....20c 
No, 47—Picture of Lincoln, 16x20 inches, brown print... .20c 
No, 48—Colored posters to paste, 10 inches high........ 25¢ 
No, 49—Toy money, bills and coins, over $500.00......25¢ 
No, 50—Alphabets and figures to paste, | inch, 2000 for 30c 
No, 51—IIlustrated language cards for seatwork, 96 for, .25c 
No, 52—1!6 manual training exercises in woodwork...... 25¢ 
No. 53—Paper pin flags of U. S., size 1x2 inches, 15 for. .15¢ 
No, 54—Latta’s Seat Work Suggestions, 112 pages, 6x9... 30c 
No, 55—16 pioneer story drawings to color, 6x9 inches... 15c 
No, 56—Outline map of U. S., 24x36, showing states... .20c 
No, 57—Outline of N, Am., 24x36, showing states....... 20c 
No, 58—Outline of S, Am., 24x36, showing divisions..... 20c 
No, 59—Outline of Europe, 24x36, showing divisions,.... 20c 
No. 60—Outline of Asia, 24x36, showing divisions.......20c 
No. 61—Outline of Africa, 24x36, showing divisions..... 20c 


REMEMBER WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN U. 8S. A. 


ASK FOR 


J.S.LATTA, 


ORDER FROM NEAREST PLACE 


FEACHERS’ CATALOG 


LATTA’S 
West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Iowa 


LVS. S158 ath Ave.” Huntington, W. Va. 
(1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





























[? should be a joyful adventure 

for every child who enters 
school this year. Through a series 
of charming stories, told by their 
teachers, thousands of beginners 
will be led to a complete mastery 
of the mechanics of reading in six 
to eight weeks. This happy ex- 
perience can be shared by any 
class taught by The Lewis Story 
Method. Ordinary first grade 
classes taught by this method read 
15 to 25 books (including second 
and third readers) during the 
school year. We will be glad to 
tell you how you can simplify your 
work and gain better results in 
reading and spelling. 

Here are a few brief quotations 
from letters we have received: 
















ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Prac- 
tice, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
“The best results I have ever seen in pri- 

mary reading and spelling were secured by 

following this method. I heartily recom- 
mend it as the most scientific and interest- 
ing method I know.” 

LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“The 





‘learning to read’ process, as you 
unfold it, is so simple and attractive that 
every child responds with delight and en- 


thusiasm; and the early and easily acquired 
independence of the pupils will recommend 
your method to every primary teacher.” 
STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY, of West 

Virginia. 

“I am convinced that your method has 
great merit in it. It is founded on natural 
laws, and is bound to produce good results.” 
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MRS. S. J. WILLIAMS (nee Ruth O. Dyer), 
Formerly Supervisor of Training School, 
State Normal School, Conway, Ark. 

“As a teacher who has done primary work 
for thirteen years, I consider the results 
gained from the teaching of this method 
nothing short of marvelous. I wish every 
primary teacher in the country could have 
a set of the books and could be persuaded 
to try them in her class. This wish is 
voiced for the sake of the teacher as well 
as for the sake of the many children who 
must learn to read.” 

M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College 
for Women, Office of the President, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

“Your Manual is wonderful. I think the 
book the most concise and yet complete com- 
pendium of reading that I have seen, for 
all classes, irrespective of grades.” 


Write Now for Our Special 30-Day Offer 


_G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 4710 South Parkway, CHICAGO 






















Newsboys 


Little “street merchants” are among 
the youngest of all child workers, ac- 
cording to a survey of children in street 
work in eight cities, a report of which 
has just been released by the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. While the age at which children 
enter most occupations is gradually ris- 
ing, the report shows that the newsboy 
in particular is as young as ever, from 
one-tenth to one-fifth of all the news- 
boys at work in the eight cities being 
under 10 years of age. 

Several thousand children were in- 
cluded in the survey. Information re- 
garding their work was obtained from 
the children themselves, and was sup- 
plemented by school records of date of 
birth, school attendance, scholarship, 
deportment of the street-workers, and 
juvenile court and family agency rec- 
ords. Home conditions were investi- 
gated to ascertain economic need and 
the parents’ attitude toward the work. 

Actual want or economic necessity 
was not given as the chief reason for 
selling papers by the majority of the 
boys included in the study. The great 
majority were in normal homes in which 
both own parents were living, with the 
child’s own father the chief bread-win- 
ner. That the lack of adequate play- 
ground and recreational activities in 
the cities was responsible for the pres- 
ence of many children in street work 
was indicated by such reasons as 
“there’s nothing else to do,” “all the 
boys do it.” 

From 11 to 21 per cent of the news- 
paper sellers were under 10 years of 
age, the report shows. In each of the 
cities children of six and seven years, 
and in one city two boys five years old, 
sold papers despite the fact that all the 
cities except two had ordinances re- 
stricting the age at which children 
might sell papers to a minimum of 10 
years, and one city was in a state in 
which the child labor law set a mini- 
mum age of 12 years for newspaper 
selling. 

While selling papers does not neces- 
sitate a boy’s leaving school, it is point- 
ed out that boys who sell papers all the 
daylight hours after their release from 
school have no time for wholesome rec- 
reation, for the preparation of home 
lessons, or for sharing in family life. 
Furthermore, the long hours, irregular 
or hasty meals, exposure to inclement 
weather, and nights spent in distribu- 
tion rooms are among the conditions 
listed by the report as not conducive to 
normal development. 





An Anniversary 


The Fourth of July this year marked 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
laying of the “first stone” of American 
railroads. On the Carroll estate just 
outside of Baltimore the “first stone” 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
was laid with impressive ceremonies. 
The stone still stands where it was 
placed on Independence Day a century 
ago, a monument to America’s ambi- 
tious pioneers. 

The charter authorizing the Balti- 
more and Ohio to construct two or more 
sets of rails from Baltimore, Maryland, 
to some point on the Ohio River was 
granted by the state of Maryland, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1827. The “first stone” was 
laid a little over a year later and 
marked what was then considered a gi- 
gantic task, the construction of rails 
from the head of the Chesapeake Bay 
to the Ohio River. 

The occasion was made a day of cel- 
ebration in the city of Baltimore. 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the last 
surviving signer of the Declaration of 
Independence (then in his ninetieth 
year), advanced and turned the first 
spadeful of earth. No one realized the 
full import o* the occasion more than 
this venerab’: patriot, for he said: “I 
consider this among the most impor- 
tant acts of my life, second only to the 
signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, if even it be second to that.” 

Embedded in the stone is a sealed 
glass cylinder containing the charter of 
the company, newspapers of the day 
and a scroll, 
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$1140 to $3300 


A YEAR 


PICK YOUR JOB 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
City Post Office Clerks 
General Office Clerks 


STEADY POSITIONS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, 
or business conditions, or politics 
will not affect them. Government em- 
ployees get their pay for twelve full 
months every year. 
$1,900 to $2,700 A YEAR 
Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the 
first year, being paid on the first and 
’ fifteenth of each month. $79.17 each 
pay day. Their pay is quickly in- 
creased, the maximum being $2,700 a 
“VB year. $112.50 each pay day. 
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Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employ- 
ees, have @ yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 
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———— vwcation, City residence is unnecessary. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Raising Standards 


Higher standards demanded of teach- 
ers in public schools of the United 
States are reflected in the advanced re- 
quirements in a number of states for 
admission to teacher-training institu- 
tions, as shown by a study of the pro- 
fessional training of teachers made by 
William McKinley Robinson, results of 
which have been published by the In- 
terior Department, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, as Bulletin No. 36, 1927. This 
tendency is illustrated by the recent re- 
quirement of Pennsylvania state nor- 
mal schools that students shall be grad- 
uates of four-year high schools ap- 
proved by the state department of pub- 
lic instruction. Beginning in the fall of 
1928, Michigan state normal schools 
will accept only graduates of high 
schools accredited by the University of 
Michigan. 





Saturday Classes for Country 
Boys 
A folk school for farm boys over 14 


years of age who are not in attendance 


upon any other school is held every 
Saturday in Barron, Wis., located in 
the midst of a farming and dairy sec- 
tion. Sessions are held in the high- 
school building from 10 a. m. to 3:30 
p. m. and all instructors are members 
of the high-school faculty. Class peri- 
ods are of one hour each. The course 
in soils is required, but students are 
allowed to elect other courses. As a 
matter of fact, most of the boys are 
taking all the courses offered. Present 
enrollment is 26 students, some of whom 
come regularly from a distance of 13 
miles, During the noon intermission 
games are played in the school gymna- 
sium. The boys are eager to take ad- 
vantage of all opportunities offered 
them; they are doing good work, and 
there is not a dull moment during the 
day. Expense of the school is met by 
the board of education of Barron, with 
some assistance from the state. Courses 
will be offered country girls in domes- 
tic science and other subjects. 


a 


Metropolitan Museum Studies 


On the initiative of its President, 
Robert W. de Forest, the trustees of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, have decided to begin the semi- 
annual publication of a periodical to 
be known as Metropolitan Museum 
Studies. This periodical will comple- 
ment the Museum’s Bulletin which will 
continue as the medium of communica- 
tion between the Museum and its mem- 
bers and the general public. 

Hitherto the Museum’s only regular 
media for publication have been its 
Bulletin and its guides and handbooks, 
the small size and popular character of 
which have not permitted full descrip- 
tion and reproduction of the objects in 
its collections. The new periodical is 
intended to afford a means for scholarly 
description and adequate reproduction 
of noteworthy (and often little-known) 
works of art in the Museum’s posses- 
sion. Such publication will stimulate 
serious discussion of many of the diffi- 
cult problems suggested by objects in 
the Museum, and will bring out not 
only differences of scholarly opinion but 
definite contributions to knowledge 
which will be of value to all those in- 
Its form and 
appearance have been carefully deter- 
mined to these ends, its pages being 
large enough to permit illustrations of 
size and quality adequate for scientific 
use as well as for aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, and its type is of a size and kind 
to invite continued and studious use. 

The literary contents will be largely 
contributed by the Museum’s curatorial 
staff, who will thus have a medium for 
the publication and preservation of the 
results of their work upon the objects 
and collections under their care. 

Metropolitan Museum Studies will be 
published twice each year, and the first 
part is planned for appearance in Octo- 
ber, 1928. Each part will have approx- 
imately 128 pages of text, illustrated 
by over 100 halftone and line engrav- 
ings and occasional plates in photo- 
gravure and color, 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Earna Diploma 


Teacher’s Certificate 


FROM 


A Recognized School 





Have you sufficient faith in yourself to try to improve musically and 
at the same time financially as well? Are you satisfied with your 
knowledge of music? Don’t you feel that you could hold a better 
position and enjoy a better financial future if you spent a little time 
in “brushing up”? More money is being spent every year for music. 
The salaries now being paid to school music teachers are attracting 
men and women of high standing and the methods of Public School 
Music are fast becoming standardized and improved. 


Many teachers possess talent and ambition sufficient to place them 
at the top where they could command higher salaries, but they lack 
the necessary expert knowledge. 


How Do You Qualify? 


One of our graduates writes: 


“T find your work very thorough and beneficial. The credits received from 
the University Extension Conservatory have been readily accepted in the 
states in which I have taught. At present I am holding a position as Music 
Supervisor, all due to the training I received from you.” 


(Name and Address furnished on request) 


Do You Hold a Certificate ? 


e 
Piano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 


Normal Piano Course For Teachers. By Wil- 


liam H. Sherwood. 
by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Pro- 
Harmony 


theroe. This course includes Counterpoint, 
Composition and Orchestration, 
P ublic School Music by Frances E, Clark. 
7 ° ° ee by F. B. Stiven, Di- 
Sight Singing and Ear Training 


rector of Music, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Choral Conducting by Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 
e Je 
Violin by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist. 


Cornet Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. Weldon. 
Mandolin by Samuel Siegel, eminent mandolinist. 

Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon, America’s renowned banjoist. 
Guitar by the greatest of guitarists—William Foden. 

Reed Organ by Frank W. Van Dusen, noted teacher. 


es 
Voice by Geo. Crampton, noted English baritone. 
Diplomas and Teachers’ Certificates granted by authority of the State of Illinois 
Dept. 425, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago. 


University Extension Conservatory, 


OOD FOR FOUR FREE LESSON 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. 425, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, I. 


Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Four (4) Lessons 
of the course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course. 


Name Age 
Street No., R. F. D. or Post Office Box 


I am interested in the.. (Course) 
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400 Games 


| Numerous 








FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 
Gives full instructions 
for playing more than 
four hundred games with 
ample provision for every 
age, purpose and occa- 
sion. There are indoor 
and outdoor games; 
games in which children 
of varying ages may 
participate; games for 
social gatherings; for 
special purposes in class- 
room work; in fact every 
kind of game that 
teachers may need. 
diagrams and 
illustrations. 320 pages. 
Full cloth covers. Price 
$1.50, postpaid. With 


Norma)! Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Seeley’s Question Book 


$3.20. 





Covers Reading, Eng- 
lish and American Liter- 
ature, Orthography, 


Grammar, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Physiology and 
Hygiene, Geography, U. 
8. History, Civil Govern- 
ment, Drawing, Writing, 
Nature Study, Current 
Events, Manners and 
Morals, School Manage- 
ment, Methods of Teach- 


ing. Gives questions and 
answers on every phase 
of each subject and help- 
ful suggestions for its 
teaching and study. 446 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 
r-Primary Plans, 1 year, 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Present-Day Standards 7.7" wo 





PRESENT: DAY 
STANDARDS 
FOR TEACHING 
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$3.00. 
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Penacocicat Per 


“T baok of 
PRITE-WINNING PLANS 
vee SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 











In this new book, the 
author explains what 
constitutes good teaching 
to-day and presents defi- 
nite standards by which 
teachers can evaluate ev- 
ery feature of their work. 
The standards given are 
amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make 


them of the greatest 
value for self-improve- 
ment. The lesson plans, 
projects, etc., have been 
thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


THE $2000 PRIZE 
BOOK OF PLANS 


The Prize - Winning 
Plans in this book were 
selected from over two 
thousand submitted by 
teachers in a _  nation- 
wide prize contest. They 
cover practically every 
phase of a teacher's work 
and deal with the teach- 
ing of the school sub- 
jects, the children, the 
community, and the 
schoolroom _ itself. 384 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $2.20. 


BOOKS I 


Poems Teachers Ask For "Ovi 
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How I 








Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 


These two books con- 
tain 480 of the poems 
most frequently request- 
ed by teachers for pub- 
lication in Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans. 
All of the poems are well 
adapted for reading, re- 
citing, memory work, 
etc. 214 pages in each 
book. Full cloth covers. 
Price of each volume, 
$1.00, postpaid. Either 
volume with Normal In- 
structor- Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.80. Either 
with The Pathfinder, 1 
year, $1.80. 


Did It 


This book contains 746 
teaching devices briefly 
explained by teachers 
who have used them suc- 
cessfully. They cover 
School Management; 
Arithmetic ; Language ; 


Geography ; Spelling; 
History; Writing; Read- 
ing; Hygiene; Decora- 
tion and Art; Nature 
Study and Agriculture; 
Domestic Science; Man- 
val Training; Music; 
james; Seat Work ; 
Schoolroom Holidays ; 


Miscellaneous, 320 pages. 
Full cloth covers. Price 
$1.00, postpaid. With 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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May Be Had at Special Reduced Prices 
When Ordered in Combination with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
or THE PATHFINDER 


Order Now and Pay October 15th 


See Credit Offer on Page 2. Use Order Blank Below. A 
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FOR TEACHERS 


Instructor Plan Books or aut craves 
Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material 
for carrying them out) classified as follows: Biography, 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs, 

The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
the branches represented, The selection, arrangement and 4 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the 
editorial staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in col- 
laboration with prominent educators. 

The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. Not only 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- a 
struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- i 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections, 

Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. & 





VOLUME 1 











+ 








Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.60 postpaid. 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.90. 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90, 
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With The - 4 BO ym 











Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(74% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children. 

PROJECTS All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
al specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
—_ — 25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

] The book is arranged in ten sections—each devoted to a 
- month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: WNa- 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, ete.); Projects; Plans; Reading; Seatwork 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve their 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc. 

320 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

Price $3.60, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $4.90. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90. 


PRIMARY PLANS 


and 














See Page 26 for SPECIAL OFFER of 10 Large Pictures with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 





Practical Selections 


From twenty years of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. The contents include: 175 
pages of helps on school management, on all 
of the standard subjects, on arts and crafts, 
domestic science, manual training, and other 
schoolroom activities; 34 full-page illustra- 
tions of blackboard drawings, nature and 
reading lessons, etc.; 100 pages of entertain- 


The Year’s Entertainments 


By Inez N. McFee. The most complete en- 
tertainment book ever published. Contains 
a large and choice collection of recitations, 
songs, music, dialogues, tableaux and other 
entertainment material arranged in com- 
plete programs for different grades, appro- 
priate to the various holidays, birthdays and 
other special occasions occurring during the 


school year. 364 pages. Full cloth covers. ment material. 320 pages. Full cloth cov- 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With Normal In- ers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. With 


The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


THE PATHFINDER — The Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published at the 
Nation's Capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pu- 
pils can keep informed regarding world affairs. 

In each week's issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and interestingly presented and there is also a vast amount ers 
of general information of great value to teachers and pupils. 

Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: Digest of 
World Affairs; News Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other Lands; 
Things Scientific; Our Health; Travel; Question Box; Recreation 
Hour; Around the Home; Letters from Readers; etc. 

Each issue contains a “Guide to Contents’ which consists of many 
helpful questions and comments on the topics covered in that issue. 

Subscription Price $1.00 per year (52 numbers). With Normal In- 


structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. —_ y 
h deri N If Pri Plans, Th 
— [USE THIS BLANK itiindersndotherteachineheloe BAY OCT. 15 | 


in combination with either or both of these magazines, 
—— 


Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. Date... 


[) Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. 
(J Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
Since decked” (CD Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. Price $2.75. 
Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 





























F, A. Owen 


Place cross (X) 
in one of these 
squares to indi- 





] Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 1, 80 cts. add’! 
_} Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional [{ | Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. t1, 80 cts. add'l 
Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional [ | Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 65 cts. add'l 
|] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional [| Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. Il, 65 cts. add’l 
_}] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional [} Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cents add'l 
] The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional ['} Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents additional 
|] Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 [| Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cents add’! 
additional [ | School Window Decorations, 65 cents add’! 
[] How f Did It, 80 cents additional [ ] Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cts. add"! 
|] Practical Selections, 80 cents additional } Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50 cts. add'l 


Cj Little Citizens and Their Flags, 50 cts. add’l 
as os OI am enclosing herewith. 
This order totals $..................scce-ce-0--. Which {p I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1923. 


Name.... 


Fe QO. 


Street or R. F. D. State..... 





NOTE: For subscriptions to Normal instructor-Primary Plans to Canada, add 30 cents ; to other forei mn countries 
add 3o cents. For subscriptions to The Pathfinder to any point outside of the 48 states, add $00. ° 





Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers, Price, each Book, 80 
cts., postpaid. Either Book 
with Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 y 
$2.65. 


Story-Book Poster Pattern; 


Contains patterns which 


form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.65. 


Health Poster Patterns 


The patterns in this book 
form 10 posters, size 36 x 
15 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 
subjects are: Sleep With 
Windows Open, Clean the 
Teeth Every Day, Bathe 
More Than Once a Week, 
Drink Milk Every Day, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Pians, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65, 


Mother Goose Health Posten 


Contains patterns for 
making 10 posters, size 
36 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 
jects are: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk each 
day), Nimble Jack (who 
plays out of doors each 
day), etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 
postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.65. 
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Teaching Helps That Meet Every Classroom Nee 


POSTER PATTERN BOOks 
Instructor Poster Patterns mw 


year, 
Either with The Pathfinder, 1 yr, s)¢° 


With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $144 
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| 
Instructor Jointed Toys "Moi 8 n. ; 

Each of these two books an excit 
contains 30 patterns for ki 
jointed toys with full di- inderge 
rections for making. city, T 

Book I contains twenty- Miss Et 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and named | 
cight for Little Citizens ane 
Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine een 
patterns for See Saw are ar 
Jointed Toys, twenty for someone 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys Several 
and one for a Santa Claus ts 
Jointed Toy. muesta, 

Each book hound in heavy paper covet BH Eager 

Price, each Book, 60 cts., postp’d. Either Bol & of woot 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, | ye length 
$2.50. Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $15 ~ “" 

. ° either s 

School Window Decorations §),,...5, 

Contains 16 sets of pate —_—_ The t 
terns for window decora- : 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be | 
used in making decora- | 
tions for other purposes. 

Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 


and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. 
80 cents, postpaid. 


Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


Little Citizens and Their Flag 


Contains eighteen full 
page outline drawings of 
boys and girls of various 
countries. These little citi- 
zens are dressed in their 
native costumes and di- 
rections for copying and 
coloring them are given. 
In addition the flag of 
each country represented 
is reproduced in its true 
colors with an outline flag 
to be copied and colored. 
Splendid material for in- 
troducing geography. 9 x 
12 inches. Price 60 cents, 
mal 


Price 
With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
With 


postpaid. 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1} year, se 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 
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Plans for Book Week 


The dates of Book Week this year 
re November 11 to 17. It is not too 
sarl¥ to begin making careful plans for 
™ observance. Each fall a greater 
number of organizations are drawn into 
the movement, as a result of increased 
appreciation of the importance of chil- 
iren’s reading. 
othe leaflet’ for clubs, “Suggestions 
for Programs on Books,” issued in 
May, is being used extensively by state 
and city federations of women’s clubs, 
|B parent-teacher associations and church 
iE groups, in formulating programs for 
\Bithe year. This circular contains a 
A, jist of organizations which offer help 
#24. B 5, planning book programs and also a 

-Biist of holidays and special weeks. 
Copies may be secured free from the 
National Association of Book Publish- 
ers, 25 West 33d Street, New York City. 





erns 
See 

| A “Keep Growing” Demon- 
TER. stration 
RNS The state of Nevada decided to con- 
aoe duct a special “Keep Growing” demon- 


stration to build up underweight chil- 
dren, Says Miss Aubyn Chinn of the 
National Dairy Council: 

“The wonderful results which have 
been obtained in this five-year nutri- 
tim program in a state as far from 
dvilization in many respects as the 
great ranching areas of Nevada, make 
those of us ashamed who live in more 
concentrated states where milk, fruits 
and green vegetables can be easily se- 
cured in every section. We have not 
done as much as we could in bringing 
\B the children of our communities into 
\B the safety zone of normal weight for 
height and age.” 

Nevada schools have secured local 
leaders who promote hot school lunches 
and milk for recess. The schools them- 
selves give up an hour each month to 
weighing, measuring, and individual 
conferences in cases of underweight 
children, 

As those in charge of the “Keep 
Growing” demonstration point out, the 
carrying of nutritional facts to indi- 
vidual homes has resulted in increased 
ay see of milk and vegetables, 
shown by actual dairy records, and in 
a larger number of home gardens. 








































“Hare and Tortoise” in a 
Kindergarten 


The Baltimore Evening Sun tells of 
an exciting race that took place in the 
kindergarten room of School 59 in that 
tity. The children, whose teacher is 
Miss Etta Konitzky, owned two turtles, 
named Lady Baltimore and Christopher 
Columbus. One day a rabbit was 
brought and after the story of “The 

are and the Tortoise” had been told 
someone suggested acting out the story. 
Several grades were invited to be 
guests, 

Eager volunteers built a racetrack 
of wooden blocks almost the entire 
length of the room, with a starting line 
anda goal. Chairs were placed on 
tither side of the track for the on- 
lookers, 

The two turtles and the rabbit were 
placed in line and told to go. True to 
‘ype, Lady Baltimore started off and, 
dodding straight ahead, won the race, 
While Mr. Bunny dashed off, stopped, 
miffed at the children, tried to jump 
wer the track and lost, just as one of 

ancestors did long years ago. 
hen Lady Baltimore reached the 
ristopher Columbus was well 
bast the half-way mark, but the frolic- 
‘me Mr. Bunny, wandering hither 
> thither, was just about one-fourth 
the way toward the winning post. 
ten yale 

.. faculty committee of the West 
ae High School, Cleveland, has 
thareted a careful study which shows 
bi school work of normal, healthy 
tig creel, Pupils is not injured by 15 

urs’ work a week in store, fac- 
emaditin elsewhere under satisfactory 
~ ions. They find such work is bet- 
we loafing. The mentally or phys- 
a handicapped pupils who must 
should under unfavorable conditions 
hot carry a full schedule. 


ted 
AS 
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» covers. 
‘ither Boot 
ns, 1 yest, 
year, $1.04 
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Colors for Schools 


Lighting equipment for schools has 
been the object of considerable atten- 
tion and study on the part of school 
boards and superintendents of late 
years, but the walls which in large part 
reflect this light are often painted in 
some unsuitable shade or finish. 

“It is easy to combine durability with 
sound principles of light reflection 
when school interiors are painted,” says 
M. Rea Paul, of New York, color ex- 
pert who has studied color effects in 
everything from Pullman cars to movie 
palaces. “In general green, yellow, 
gray, buff and tan are the most desir- 
able colors and a flat finish, as opposed 
to gloss, is most satisfactory.” 

In practically all cases, according to 
Mr. Paul, flat finishes uniformly dis- 
tribute illumination received from 
natural or artificial sources so that 
there are no glaring high lights or 
dark shadows. Painters secure these 
finishes by mixing flatting oil instead 
of linseed oil with their white-lead. 

A high, glossy finish, on the other 
hand, perfectly mirrors all forms of 
illumination and leaves spots of highly 
concentrated light and areas of shadow. 
This is not only inefficient with regard 
to lighting costs, but is unsanitary, 
since it allows dirt to collect in dark 
corners unseen, 

Corridors usually tend to be dark 
and for this reason should be painted 
in tints as light as possible. In many 
schools it has been found most satis- 
factory to paint a dado, or band of 
darker color, along the walls of corri- 
dors. 

In classrooms a side wall of excessive 
brightness causes the pupil of the eye 
to contract and results oftentimes in 
eye strain. There should be no contra 
reflective influences to interfere with 
direct and restful vision. For this rea- 
son blackboards are never placed be- 
tween windows, and similarly the walls 
against which they are fixed should 
never be so light in tint as to reflect 
light into students’ eyes. Many schools 
have found light green the ideal treat- 
ment for classroom walls. The yellow 
which goes to make green gives an im- 
pression of cheerfulness, and the green 
itself is restful. Psychologists in 
studying the effect of colors have found 
red stimulating and over a long time 
irritating, blue subduing, violet very 
depressing, yellow cheerful and green 
restful. 

An interesting application of color 
is in the use of yellow blackboard chalk 
instead of white. This policy has been 
followed in certain classrooms by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
to afford greater visibility for distance 
reading. Numbers of elementary 
schools likewise use yellow chalk on 
boards painted dark green, to give 
brightness contrast. 

Auditoriums often are done in light 
gray or cream, but the color appro- 
priate is largely dependent on the 
architectural features of the room. 

Gymnasiums are frequently painted 
in light tints of gray, since this treat- 
ment gives sufficient illumination for 
games such as basketball or indoor 
baseball where quick eye and muscle 
co-ordination is necessary. Moreover, 
the gray provides a neutral background 
against which colored objects may 
easily be observed. 

Gray in varying shades is also a sat- 
isfactory color for manual training, 
domestic scence, music and drawing 
rooms and laboratories. Oftentimes 
these rooms are in the basement where 
there is an abundance of shadow. The 
darker the shadows the lighter should 
be the colors of the walls. 


—@——_—_——_ 


Each year, in connection with the 
Alabama Education Association con- 
vention, is held a dramatic tournament, 
plays being presented by casts from 
different high schools. The last such 
tournament brought eight groups of 
players into competition. Mobile High 
School won first prize with Lucy M. 
Cobb’s Gaius and Gaius Jr. Friench 
Simpson of Mobile was adjudged the 
best high-school actor in the state, and 
Miss Susie Gulledge of Ensley the best 
high-school actress. 
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A harmonica class in one of the Public Schools of New York City. Note the complete 
absorption of the pupils in their work, as indicated by their attention to the instructor. 


The HARMONICA as an 
Important Factor in 
the Modern Education of 
Girls and Boys 


Cc NIC) 


By WM. J. 


HAUSSLER 


COGN 


HAT leading educators throughout the country realize 
the general educational value of the Harmonica, as well 
as its very definite place in elementary musical training, is 


now a matter of open record. 


Group Playing of 
the Harmonica 


Thousands of public, private 
and parochial schools have made 
the Harmonica a part of their 
regular curriculum. 

In playgrounds and in recre- 
ation centers throughout the na- 
tion, the Harmonica is regarded 
as an important con- 
structive force in moral 
and cultural develop- 
ment. 

Full-fledged Harmon- 
ica Orchestras are to be 





4 of Music Education at Columbia 
University, New York City, has 
aptly phrased the modern edu- 
cator’s attitude toward the har- 
monica in his published state- 
ment: “Inspiring everyone to 
play a musical instrument means 
laying the foundation for much 
happiness and contentment. No 
+ instrument is better adapted to 
universal use than the 
Harmonica. May the 
time soon come when 
every man, woman and 
child will feel it is an 
important part of their 





found as a part of the equipment.” 
activities of schools, 
clubs, —— and A Subject Worth 
organizations I£fFOM gays prochure is sent . : 
coast to coast. fre oy. i = uchers Investigating 

It has been demon- — flarmmnica “Mnovement In order that teachers 
strated that the Har- fur tiecvelopment“ot everywhere may have 
monica not only pro- cho the opportunity to know 
vides good music, but what has been accom- 
also gives an appealing incen- |. plished in schools through the 


tive for musical expression, de- 
velops the musical ear and sense 
of rhythm, and places the player 


| on the path to a serious interest 





in the art. 

In addition, authorities in 
many fields of educational and 
social endeavor regard the mod- 
ern Harmonica as a decisive 
moral force in shaping the lives 
of the youth of the land. 

Peter W. Dykema, Professor 


introduction of harmonica activ- 
ities, a comprehensive statement 
on the subject has been made 
available in a brochure entitled 
“The Harmonica as an Important 
Factor in the Modern Education 
of Girls and Boys.” To teachers 
and others in authority, this will 
be sent without charge upon re- 
quest addressed to Wm. Jf. 
Haussler, Dept. 542-J, 114 East 
16th St., New York. 
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3 mean jobs 
quickly, easily handled with 
DRAWLET PENS! 





2" 


I Lettering signs, notices, display titles 


Bold, clear lettering or writing is quick 
and easy to do with Drawlet Pens. No fuss 
or bother. Used like a pencil. 


riting primer phrases giant size for the 
first steps in reading 


You've probably copied primer phrases on 
the board, so everybody cov' 2 them. 
Drawlet pens makc it po: _ 0 put these 
phrases on big card., ..aere they are (a) 
permanent, (b) ‘2ttered exactly like the 
printed worus, (c) black on white instead 
of the confusing white on black. 


3 Teaching the youngest pupils to use a pen 


It is so natural to hold « Drawlet Pen that 
the smallest child can usc it. It makes such 
big, bold lines that chubby hands soon 
form the letters easily. 








TRY Drawlet Pens—at our expense! Free samples 
gladly sent to teachers and school administrators. 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J., Dept. NI 5. 
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DON’T BLAME NA'TURE! IT’S UP TO YOU. 


Of course you want to be attractive. Do you know 

that you can be? Dr. Wadsworth in her book 
CHARM BY CHOICE tells you on what simple 
health laws and health habits your personal charm 
depends. 


Do you know that what you eat is reflected in your 

figure and your complexion? Have you ever thought 
that the way you look at life affects the way other 
people look at you? 


Do you realize that intelligence is the most useful 
ingredient in your daily beauty treatment? 


600 Lexington Ave. Do you know what creams and lotions can and can- 
New York not do? Send a dollar and let Dr. Wadsworth open 
your eyes to your own possibilities. 


ee... 
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The , 
Crayonexing’ Process 


A Method of Using Crayonex Wax 
[atone Fabric Setting the Color 
by” Means of a Warm Iron. #// 


‘Drang’ 
Crayonex 


on, ‘OLD FAITHFUL’ PRODUCT 


Sold in Packages of Eight to Twenty-four Assorted Colors 


THE AMERICAN (?) CRAYON COMPANY 


MOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES om _, 96 3°663 HAVES AVE SANDUSKY On10 
NEW YORK OFFICE (30 WEST FORTY SECOND STRLET 
DALLAS TEXAS 1508 SANTA FE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 45 SECOND STREET 




















AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Dr. H. G. Williams 


Dr. Henry G. Williams, editor of 
The Ohio Teacher and president of 
Wilmington College, Ohio, died June 15 
at the age of 63 years. He had been 
identified with Ohio schools since youth, 
as teacher, superintendent, dean of the 
State Normal School at Ohio Univer- 
sity, state supervisor of normal schools 
and departments of education in Ohio 
colleges, and recently as president of 
Wilmington College. Years ago he be- 
came associated with Professor Martin 
R. Andrews in publishing The Ohio 
Teacher, which for over two decades 
was under his editorship. Although 
his health had been poor lately, Dr. 
Williams had worked vigorously on a 
program for expanding the usefulness 
of the college of which he was the head. 
He was also actively interested, for 
many years, in scientific farming, he 
served as director of a bank, and he 


conducted the Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, | 


a placement agency. 





Taking Pictures Under Water 


In a Bulletin of the New York Zoo- 
logical Society, John Tee-Van, general 
assistant in the Department of Trop- 
ical Research, describes the camera and 
procedure used in taking motion pic- 
tures under water. Following are ex- 
tracts from the article: 

“As the work of the Haitian Expedi- 
tion related almost entirely to the study 
of fishes and their habits, very little 
time could be devoted to photography 
alone. Under such conditions it was 
imperative that the under-water motion 
picture camera be simply made, easy to 
operate, not too large or heavy, and yet 
capable of doing the most exacting work 
under the surface. The camera chosen 
was a motor-driven DeVry. 

“Such a camera was made before we 
left New York for Haiti as the result 
of plans worked out by Mr. William 
Beebe, Mr. Mark Barr, and myself, the 






































September Th epteml 
of Mr. J. Schrope, foreman mach»: 
of the American Musuem of Ny 50 | 
| History. In brief, it consists of g} 
water-tight case, into which a ph mane 
is inserted. The box and pe 
loaded with film and ready to go yp, 
the surface weighs 39 pounds, The ~ 
end of the box is open so that the e 
era can be inserted. It is closed be 
_brass lid held tightly in place by te 


jycational 
ne microsc' 
fe that can 
jedeye. ' 
onsters. 

fe reveal 


| butterfly-nuts—a large rubbe gas _* 
] . . r 

| being inserted between the lid and - er 
box, making the joint so tight that not ppeboo! and Ie 


a single drop of water entered the cam. 
| era during the months that it was Used 


ptical quali 
ifies 1 


in Haiti. pes, Tilt 
“Using the camera in the field yy, “7 


ally resolved itself into the following 


. ed slid 
procedure, A reef having been found 7 
where conditions such as adequgt[e direct 
scenic effects and sufficient numbers oj back 


fish could be found, the Photographer 
went down in his helmet and selected ; 
| suitable background or place to Photo. 
graph. After choosing the spot }y 
measured off the distance to where thy 
camera was to be placed, appraised thy 
amount of light, and ascended to ty 
surface. The camera was then loade 
with film, wound up, the lens set, b 
cause of the refraction of the water 
two-thirds the distance measured 
low, and the diaphragm adjusted 
whatever aperture was considered y 
essary. 

“After the adjustments were m 
the photographer descended and ¢ 
camera was lowered to him. He th 
placed it on a tripod having a meta 
top—the metal being mostly to prevent 
the tripod floating away. The fish wer 
baited if it was necessary to concentrate 
them in one spot, and the photographer 
pressed the lever whenever he felt that 
it was worth while. The absence of 
the slight vibration of the camera indi. 
cated when the spring had run dow 
and the camera stopped. It was then 
sent to the surface, rewound or new 
film inserted if necessary, and again 
sent below. The camera contained 1# 
feet of film and ran for 50 feet on om 











actual construction being in the hands | winding.” 


REQUIRED POEMS 


Book I—For Ist and 2nd Grades 
Book Il—For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book III—For 5th and 6th Grades 


Book IV—For 7th and 8th Grades 
PRICE, EACH BOOK 
In Standard Per Copy 
Cloth Covers 80 Cents Postpaid. 
In Heavy Per Copy 
Paper Covers 50 Cents Postpaid. 
20 Per Cent Discount from above prices 
on orders of 10 or more copies. 

These books have been prepared 
from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and careful- | 
ly arranged syllabi. This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re | 
quired in EVERY state. Many copyright poems are included which could other- 
wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 


publishers. The books contain from 160 to 208 pages each, are printed in large 
readable type and bound in either heavy paper or standard cloth covers. 


Partial List—Book for Ist and 2nd Grades | Partial List—Book for 5th and 6th Grades 











FOR ALL 
GRADES 


























Baby Seed Song Pussy and Binkie Abou Ben Adhem Four-Leaf Clover I 
Baby, The Rock-a-by Lady, The America For Me Good Name, A | 
Child's Evening Hymn | Six Honest Serving Men| Apple Orchard in the} How Sleep the Brare 
Christmas Carol, Song of the Bee ppring. An Jock of Hazeldean 
Come, Little Leaves Sugar-Plum Tree, The | Auk sane Syne Leak in the Dike, | 
Daisies Suppose Barefoot Boy, The L’Envoi The 
Dandelion, The Taxgatherer, The Kell of Atri, The Miller of the Dee, | 
Dutch Lullab Thanksgiving-Day Boy's Song, A No Boy Knows Piano | 17"2| 
Elf and the Dormouse There Are Many Flags | Brook, The ‘ Opening of the Fis 
If Ever I See We Thank. Thee Charge of the Light| Pictures of Memory 
If I Were a Sunbeam | What the Winds Bring Brigade e Planting of the App | 
Little Brown Hands While Shepherds Watch-| Christmas Tree Ri Paithe 
Little Elf, The ed Their Flocks by|Corn-Song, The Rolling Down to ae whehien 
Mother Goose Rhymes Night Dystrection of Sennach-| White Man's Burden | hy 
October's Part _, crib, re others — 
Only One Mother and 119 others Flag Goes By, The and 108 \ on, 

Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades Partial List—Book for 7th and 8th Grades Any or 
April Day, An Little Gottlieb Abraham Lincoln If = SEND 
Ballad of the Tempest | Little Orphant Annie America the Beautiful | In Flanders Fields b ‘ 
Brown Thrush, The Marjorie’s Almanac | Barbara Frietchie Incident of the Frese $1 bo: . 
Calling the Violet November Kells, The Camp : ones, 
Child’s Prayer, A Old Christmas Bugle Song, The Man’s a Man For Christma 
Christmas October's Bright Blue| Coming of Spring, The That, The These hay 
Daisies, The Weather Daffodils, The Name of France, iO stores, 
airy Tale, A Robert of Lincoln Ibeacon’s Masterpiece Name of Old Glory Jour poy 
Fern Song, The Sandman, The Each and All 0 Captain! My Captalt Remit on 
Fraidie-Cat Sandpiper, The Eve of Waterloo Opportunity Chats bietare f; 
How the Leaves Come| Song Sparrow, The First Snowfall, The Song of e 

down Thanksgiving Fable, A/| Gradatim hoochee VHITE’s 
Jack Frost White Seal, The Heritage, The Thanatopsis 
398 > the ae Wonderful World, The feree wy ou H Washington 
ife Lesson, ow the c orse 
Laughing Song and 102 others Won the Bet and 78 others 

ai . 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. “ 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. City... 
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jycational, entertaining, this 
je microscope helps all to know 
ethat can’t be seen with un- 
jedeye. Tiny insects look like 
sasters. Plant and mineral 
ie reveal new wonders in 
andcolor, Used by stu- 
ots, dentists, physicians, 
jentists—in home, office, 
hoo! and laboratory. Precise 
»tical qualities. 
ifies 100 to 250 
es, Tilting stand, 
ne finish, nickel trim, 
ysh-lined case, pre- 
od slide, instruc- 
At your dealer 
direct postpaid. 
ney back guaran- 
Other models 
5 and $8.50, 


Catalog Free. . 


Wollensak Optical Company, 
Hudson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


—m“S\NY BOOK 
hy IN PRINT 
2 lee oes 


tage. Standard authors, fine edi- 
at » 
J Eg : FREE Write for our great book cat 
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Fons, new books, all at biggest sav- 

i nd 
alog. This catalog is a short 
. and sed 


course in literature is so u 
some of America’s leading universities 
fi . Free rd 


ps 


900,000 


DAVID 3. CLARKSON Zir5ce% 


926 CLARKSON BUILDING, GHICAGO, ILL. 





every week IS WEEKS 
Your neighbors $1A YEAR IS CENTS 


know the Pathfinder and you will like it--the every- : 
week news digest from the Nation's Center. Bright, 
interesting. dependable, different--nothing else like 


a it, Washington gossi 


TY fun, lots of pictures. 
a. 13 weeks--13 
> dd now. Address: 


Pathfinder, Dept. 34, Washington, D.O. 


School Books 


o College Books of All Publishers, new and used at re- 
weed prices, We can save you money on all the books | 
ba have to purchase and willaccept in part paymentany | 
at books you may wish to dispose of if salable with us. | 
All Your Friends. There is no School or College | 
ok, of Reference Book published that we cannot furnish. | 


& NOBLE, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 












ics, science, travel 




























LITERARY ASSISTANCE 

Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
ay subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
tech, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand | 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00, 


JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 














boys—just think of it! A Genuine | 
eather Foot Ball FREE for selling 
nly one half gross of our High Grade 


pencils, Read all about it on Page 
Beven! 





§Q FAMOUS PICTURES 
Given to You 


Without Charge 








Bren reproductions of well known works of 
on ich you will be proud to have in your class 

»tramed in oak. Genuine Artotype repro- 
dvetions by a prominent art publisher. Retail 
Value $5.00 each, 









Any or all of these are without charge 
through the White Pian, nr ; 
SEND NO MONEY. Just write your name and 
$l bo ‘2 coupon below and we will mail you 12 
exes, each containing 22 high class, beautiful 
rtmas eards (with envelopes to match). 
is handsome cards and designs are not found 
— Keep one box as our gift. Friends of 
Reni ols will buy the other 11, J wuire's: 
a tonly $11 and select framed 4° QUAINT SHOP 
Petare from our big list. Dept, N-2, 


w id, Mass. 
WHITE'S QUAINT SHOP, yn te ne 
Dept. N-2, Westfield, Mass. 


ce sees se 

















Yes, send me the 12 

boxes greeting cards. 

I will remit $11 when 

sold and receive Framed 
Picture. 












| Wash., the maximum for teachers pos- 
| sessing the bachelor’s degree was in- | 


| in order that children who are normal 


| efficient school system. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 








The latest figures on one-room rural | 
schools and consolidated schools, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Bureau of Educa- | 
tion, show a decrease for one year of | 
nearly 4500 of the old-type rural 
schools, with an increase of 687 in the | 
number of consolidated schools. 


Seventy-one per cent of the pupils in 
the New Haven public schools are chil- 
dren of foreign-born parents who are 
natives of 48 different countries. Of 
the whole number of pupils 52.8 per 
cent are Italian, 18.4 per cent Russian, 
and 5.3 per cent Pole, 

Miss Sarah Maybee, retiring after 
57 years as teacher in the primary 
school at Huntington, Long Island, has 
been absent from her classroom only 
one day in all that time. The one day | 
of absence occurred 50 years ago when 
she was ill and under a doctor’s orders 
to stay at home. 

For the use of boys in the Kanakanak 
School, Alaska, a remote but important 
station in the southwestern district of 
the territory, a dormitory has been 
donated by the combined Alaska pack- 
ers. The necessary lumber has been 
deposited, and plans and specifications 
provided for the building. 

Under the single salary schedule re- 
cently adopted for schools of Seattle, 





creased from $2,400 to $2,700. The an- 


, nual increment was raised from $60 to 


$100, and the number of increments 
was reduced from 11 to 8. 


Max Mason for three years president 
of the University of Chicago, has be- 
come director of the newly created 
Division of Natural Sciences of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Coming to 
the University as the first president 
chosen from outside the university 
faculty, he did an important work in 
the comparatively short time that he 
served as the institution’s head. 

Open-air schools for anemic and tu- 
bercular children and a camp for un- 
dernourished children are maintained 
by the board of public education of 
Philadelphia. In a recent report by 
the division of physical and health ed- 
ucation of the board it is recommended 
that provision be made to establish 
camps for all pupils in public schools 


may keep their health. 

Dr. William T. Bawden has resigned 
as associate superintendent of public 
schools in Tulsa, Oklahoma, to become 
managing editor of the Industrial Edu- 
cation Magazine, and vice-president of 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 
In Tulsa he has been associated with Dr. 
P. P. Claxton in building up a highly 
In Peoria he 
will take over much of the editorial 
work of Charles A. Bennett, who will 
devote more of his attention to book 
production. 


An expenditure of $32,191,763 for 
municipal recreation in 1927 as con- 
trasted with $19,200,000 in 1926 and 
$9,317,000 four years before, is revealed 
in the annual year book of recreation 
statistics for the United States and 
Canada, published by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America. 
Nearly half the 1927 outlay was for the 
purchase of land, buildings and per- | 
manent equipment, and the remainder 
was for upkeep and salaries. 

Rochester, N. Y., will be the 1929 
meeting place of the International 
Kindergarten Union. At the _ last 
(35th) annual meeting of the Union, 
held in Grand Rapids, Mich., over 2200 
delegates registered. Reports of re- 
search work concerned child literature, 
teacher training, children’s vocabula- 
ries, parental education, and unification 
of nursery school, kindergarten, and 
primary. The speakers testified to the 
value of the Journal of Childhood Edu- 
cation, the monthly magazine published 
by the Association. Addresses were 
given by Prof. Patty S. Hill, Columbia 
University; Dean L. A. Pechstein, 
School of Education, University of 
Cincinnati; A. H. Hughey, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, El Paso, Texas; Dr. | 











“book- of~the-month’ 
this month~ and why? 


T is a very remarkable new book 

not yet published, chosen by the 
distinguished group of five critics 
who compose our Selecting Com- 
mittee, as the outstanding work 
among the many books that were 
submitted last month, in advance of 
publication, by the publishers of 
this country. 
If you were a_ sub- 
scriber to the Book- 
of-the-Month Club 
service, you would not 
only receive a full re- 
port about this book, 
but you would make 
sure of getting it, if 
you decided after reading our Com- 
mittee’s report, that it was a book 
you would not care to miss reading. 

You would not be obliged to take 
it, however, unless it appealed to 
you. That’s why you are given a 
full report about it, a month before 
it is published. You are thus given 
the opportunity of choosing some 
other important forthcoming book. 
For instance, last month there were 
fourteen new books about which 
our Committee reported to mem- 
bers. You might have preferred 
one of these, in place of the “‘book- 
of-the-month;” and if none of them 

appealed to you—you 
would not have had to 
take any! 

Moreover, if you take 

\ any one of the books 

recommended by our 
Committee, and find you 
have been misled by the 
report you may exchange it for an- 
other at the same price. This 
“gubrantee of satisfaction” com- 
pletaly protects you in your book 
purchases. 

Through this unique and com- 
plete service, you need never miss 
any book you are particularly keen 
to read. How often now, through 





Heary Seidel Canby 


Chairman 


Heywood 


Broun 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, 


oversight, do you forget 
to obtain outstanding 
books you intend to read, 
and then have to con- 
fess, months afterward, & 
that “you 


: never got Christopher 
around to it?” Morley 
Over 85,000 of the 


most notable people in the country 
—in every line of endeavor—now 
guard themselves against missing 
the new books they want to read, 
by belonging to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. They are people of 
your tastes and standards. They 
don’t receive any book, unless they 
want it; but they do make abso- 
lutely sure, by this service, that 
they get and read the books they 
are anxious not to miss. 


Why not try it yourself? The 
service does not cost you any- 
thing! There are no 


dues, no fees, no extra 
charges of any kind. 
You can join this organ- 
ization, and get all the 
benefits of its service, 
and yet take as few as 
four books a year. You 
may take more if you please, but 
you do not have to. You pay only 
for the books you decide to take, 
and the same price as if you got 
them from the publisher himself 
by mail! 

Surely, among the 150 or more 
books our Committee will report 
upon in 1928, there will be at least 
four you will be very anxious not 
to miss. Find out how 
this valuable service will 
absolutely prevent you 
from missing them. 
Mail the coupon below 
for full information. 
Your request will involve William Alles 
you in no obligation. White 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 





Dorothy 
Canfield 





Inc. 


218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining 


how the Book-of-the-Month 
me in 


request involves 


scribe to your service. 


Name 








Address 


City 





Club operates. This 


no obligation to sub- 


19 




















efter leaching Helps 


Complete Teachers’ Catalog Free on Request 
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Langua Games | Number Games for| Simplex Dally Primary Games To Spelling Games 
y 
for All Grades Primary Grades | lan Book Teach Phonetics By Nell K. Gl 
| . ‘ PY ° a 
By Alhambra G By Ada Van | mM rovie ides a com By Eliza Ann], y Conte sins . s 
Deming 10 = lan- | Ston Ilarris tl ! d of work | Sample Fifty-four spelling pl — 14 
guage games to es |Lillian Mel me 't = te y work | games designed ty spelling plays 7 
tablish the habit of | Wald Fifty-eig! planned for tomer stimulate the child's t cates " 
wel ’ » | h > . games for review, 5 
correct peech and|humber games de- | v ind «work al interest in the teach relay races (for 
to increase th gned to create an | ready accomplished, | ing of phonetics as speech ) ~ 4 travel 
child's cabulary tive interest ih i} in comlensed | a step in the mas games (geography) 
Cloth, 90 page numbers. Cloth, 12 form Each doubl tery of the key to|] > Mi ‘4 
; | : ‘| 4 pieture spelling, 5 
Price (book only) $0.8 pages with man ! art a week's | reading Cloth, 96) org word = spelling 
4 Pool with, bf ca ards a | lilustrations | record, us y cover, | pages, illustrated pusale Cloth on 
ie 2 inches | cloth bac m4 P ~ 
pupils’ use $i. 36 Price $0.86 | gb iaxilin, Prick 35 <5 Pee nnn $0.80 | pages, illus. Price $0.80 


FIVE BOOKS EVERY TEACHER NEEDS 




















Methods and Mate-| The Courtesy Book | Morning Exercises | Primary Seat Work, | Devices and Diver- 
fiat for Composi- Ry N D for All the Year | Sense Training and | sions for Vitalizing 
tion = *y This, Bye | By Joseph C. Sin Games Teaching 
By Alhambra G. | jetter manners is | Cellar Over sou By Laura Roun Ry Alhambra G 
Deming Compt written in a brief, | cxerein irranged | tree Smith Nearly | Deming Contains 
hensive in scope and | simple tyke fu Iuy by day, there] 100 sense _ training hundreds of proven 
manta ‘owers | teachers and ot! being an exercive fe exercise 00 seat | devices and = diver 
ee oeen ee io peed und til |e h morning of the | work plains “and de-| sions for intermedi 
& r a. “ me . wor with the hildre en | a | te if ‘ = ‘— vices, and 54 school a ond Gates 
on » sa “ jor for iNdren | 0 ° - a ioe “ os Cloth grades oth, 216 

peocdia nad me read themselves eth ! m gam + re 
——s ~ Cloth esp we ~ | i 3 pas . - th estiioth ji $1.00 160 pages, with over rp, il, I via $1.20 
Price -20 | tration Prico $0.78 | I’ sper binding.....60 | sovitlus. Price $0.88 | Paper binding..... 60 
NEW SILENT READING SEAT WORK 
MATCHING MATCHING ANSWERING FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED 
COLORS PICTURES TO QUESTIONS PRINTED STORIES WIT 
SENTENCES DIRECTIONS QUESTIONS 
6 cards, 8 x 1 10 cards 6 x 8 410 4 8x10 
inches, to set, each| 10 cards 8 x 10| inches, to set. each| 20 cards 6 x 8 cards x 
inches, to set, each inches, to set, each | inches, to each set, 
card different, also card different y ' 
color tablets. and card different card different each card different, 
6 cards Grades 1—3. Ir cludes Grades 1-3. Child > with Illustrations 
wore ¢ ten carde of sentences, | Arranges correct ai Grades 18. ba printed in colors 
. one » cards of pic wer to each riou directions " G ] 1-3 T 
Grades 1-2 Set) i, WA total of 80 dif tion with on sala tele jt vw children to fol test the ebild & prow: 
No, 501. Price ferent p oes oe ag Set numbers Set No | le yw Set No. 504. | ress in reading 
$0.30 ‘ No. So2. Price ‘do. rr) 503 Price $0. 26 ' Price ............ $0.30! Price ............$0.40 
Books sent postpaid at listed prices. We guarantee these books to please you or we will petund your 
money Our 1929 Catalog of Books, and School Materials is now ready!—the complete standard 


teachers’ guide book. Many new things have been added. Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Pubi’rs, Dept. 1-B, 17 East 23rd St., CHICAGO 




















Art Exhibits Loaned Schools 
ee One Week 


225 Medium and Large Re- 
productions of Famous 
Paintings (160 in color), 
with Interpretative Read- 
ings for 100 Pictures. An 
Educational Event. 

Outbound charges prepaid. 

Weight 35 pounds. 


For High, Consolidated, and Village Schools Only. Write for Particulars. 








Art Appreciation Pictures and 
Picture Study Leaflets 7OO 


Sizes of Pictures: 3x4, 5x8, 7x9, 11x14 School Pictures 


ALL AT LOW PRICES suv 


Black and White 


For matter in Picture Study Leaflets see center spread (March 1928) Normal Instructor 


USE THIS COUPON, PLEASE 


P ORTER- »-Morem MANUFACTURING Co., 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: 
Send particulars of Art Exhibits Loaned Schools One Week. 
[ | T am enclosing 10 cents in stamps or coin for which please send Art Apprecia- 
tion Picture Catalog and Prices. 





My name is Position. " “ 
Name of School 
2 @& Exp. Office State 

School? High Consolidated Grade Rural [ No. of Pupils 





| American Library Association, at the 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Caroline Hedger, Elizabeth McCormick | 
Foundation, Chicago; Dr. Elizabeth 
Rotten, lecturer at Oxford and director 
of the German section of the New Edu- 
cational Fellowship. 


A minimum spelling list of 2,500 
words which pupils in elementary 
schools of the city are expected to ac- 
quire as they progress from grade to 
grade has ieee accepted by the board 
of education of New York City. It was 
prepared by the director of the bureau 
of reference, research, and statistics, 
following a national survey of spelling 
lists in use in leading school systems. 
The list will form a part of the revised 
course of study in spelling for elemen- 
tary schools soon to be recommended 
for adoption by the board of superin- 
tendents. 


In New Zealand, an organized effort 
is being made to introduce religious ex- 
ercises in schools. Parents have re- 
ceived slips on which they are asked to 
vote yes or no on the following ques- 
tion: Are you willing that on four 
days a week, not more than the first 
fifteen minutes be 4 in singing a 
hymn, joining in the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the oes of a passage from the 
Bible Manual to be compiled by repre- 
sentatives of the various Churches in 
conjunction with the Education De- 
partment? 


The John Newbery Medal, given an- 
nually for the most distinguished chil- 
dren’s book of the year, has _ been 
awarded to Dhan Gopal Mukerji for 
Gay-Neck. The presentation was made 
by Annabel Porter, chairman of the 
Children’s Librarians Section of the 


fiftieth annual conference of the As- 
sociation at West Baden, Indiana. Like 
all the author’s other books, Gay-Neck 
is permeated with the spirit of India, 
the land of Mr. Mukerji’s birth. It is 





the story of a pigeon born in India and 
of his adventures there and in the 


World War. 


To determine the training, experi- | 
ence, and interests of principals of | 
junior high schools in the United States, 
as well as the duties and activities for 
which they are responsible, a study will 
be made under the joint auspices of the 
United States Bureau of Education and 
of the National Committee on Research 
in Secondary Education. The survey 
is under the direction of Frank K. Fos- 
ter of the University of Washington, 
Seattle. He will seek information from 
all junior high schools in which grades 
7 to 9 are administered as a separate 
unit. Studies have previously been 
made of the status of the high-school 
principal, but this is believed to be the 
first extensive survey of the prepara- 
tion and activities of principals of 
junior high schools. 


Dr. Hideyo Noguchi, bacteriologist 
of the Rockefeller Institute, became a 
costly sacrifice to a great cause when 
he died recently of yellow fever. He 
was investigating African yellow fever 
in the Gold Coast Colony in Africa, in 
an attempt to learn the relationship 
between the South American and the 
African yellow fever. Said Hygeia, 
The Health Magazine in an editorial, 
“There is a grim tragedy in the cir- 
cumstance that Noguchi should have 
succumbed to the very malady that he 
himself, perhaps in larger measure 
than any other single individual, had 
helped to eradicate from the Americas 
and was determined to drive out of the 
few remaining regions where civiliza- 
tion is only slowly penetrating.” 


Completion of the great Oxford Dic- 
tionary has brought to Professor Wil- 
liam A. Craigie knighthood, the Litt. 
D. degree from both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and many other honors. He 
has been editor since 1923 of this mon- 
umental work started in 1858. Its 
compilers have traced back to the 
seventh century every word in the 
language. The dictionary is in 10 
volumes, averaging 1600 pages. Pro- 
fessor Craigie came to the University 
of Chicago from Oxford in 1926 in 
order to start a Historical Dictionary 
of American English. This will treat 
American as a separate language, will 
trace all the words used in books, mag- 





azines, and newspapers in this country 
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You can read music like this quickly HIS 
Write today for our FREE BOOKLET. It tells hows 
to play Piano, Orsan, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, By, 
Beginners or advanced players. Your ‘only expend 2 Vols., 
2c per day for music and postage used. classroo! 
American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Blig, (m§ Junior | 
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Test Your Story Writi; 















Ability FREI & 
If you have the proper natural quality Thos. 
mind, then under Dr. Burton's training 25 West 


will be able to succeed in Short Story 
Send for this interestirg Analysis Test, 
receive expert critic’s frank opinion. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INS 
Dr, Burton 454 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, 


Postoffice Positi 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries, Exams 
tions held frequently on about four or five 
notice. person can take many examin 
and be eligible on many registers at the » 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No. §, 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEG 

Washington, D. C. 
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Home-Study Courses Bs 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete, [2s] 
For teachers, extension worke rs, tea rooms, . 
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WHY WE CELEBRATE 


ea 
HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By Marjorie 

CONTENTS 

R’'S GIFT—For January Ist. 
A NEV RTHDAY BALL—For Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. ALL FOOL'S DAY WIS- 
poM—For April Ist. BETTER WALK- 
ING—For May Day. | HEAT WAVES—For 
Mid Summer. THE DRUID OAK—For 
Hallowe'en. THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL 
For December 25th. 
One Bound Volume. Price $1.50. Postpaid $1.60. 


A LEGEND OF ST. NICHOLAS 
AND OTHER PLAYS 
By Beulah Marie Dix 
CONTENTS 
A LEGEND OF ST. NICHOLAS. A Mir- 
acle Play of Olden Italy. THE WEAL OF 
WAYLAND’S WELL. A May-day Game 
of Merry England. THE PRINCESS DAY- 
SHINE. A Maerchen of High Germany. 


One Bound Volume. Price $1.50. Postpaid $1.60. 


SHORT PLAYS FROM AMERICAN 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE— 
SCHOOL EDITION 
By Olive Price 

® Vols., each containing one-act plays for 
classroom use in Grammar Schools and 
i Junior High Schools. 

One Bound Volume. Price $1.25. Postpaid $1.35. 

Send for New Catalogue 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
. R. Edwards, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St. New York City 























We can supy.y Literal (75c each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
i Text($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
hot Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, 
transistions of other Ancient and Modern Classics. We can 
supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 


Railway Btodent's French, German, Italian, and Spanish two-part Diction- 
3, E ries, at $1.25; Noble's Large Type Spanish-English, English- 
“ fi . Branish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 

) ve Wi 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y.CITY 
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Don’t waste your time or that of the 
pupils sharpening Pencils the old-fash- 
joned way. Let us send you one of our 
rge Size Automatic Pencil Sharp- 
ners free of all cost. Read our liberal 


Course 
b offer on Page Seven! 
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E INFORMATION 
On 


BUI ALU ZA) 
for Your 
School 


Up-to-date schools everywhere are using 
motion pictures—visual education stimu- 
lates thought and sustains interest. 

We will be glad to send you, free of 
charge, our illustrated booklet on motion 
Pectures in the school, Tells how motion 
pictures will aid you in your work; where 
geod educational films may be obtained ; 
bow much projectors cost; which is the 
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Ns etc. Includes complete description 
Wi the new Acme Projector. If you wish, 
—_ 


Wewill arrange a FREE demonstration in 
jour own school. Mail the coupon today. 
No obligation, 


ACME DIVISION 
WTRNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION 
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Gold Street New York City 








Please send m 

e your pamphlet H9 on 
Moton Pictures in the School. 
Name 


City. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


back three centuries. 
ers all over the country are sending in 
reports on unfamiliar usages in old 
records and books. Professor Craigie 
estimates that this dictionary will take 
between five and ten years to complete. 


Helen Clark, a school teacher at 
Secaucus, N. J., who was dismissed 
three years ago on the charge of smok- 
ing a cigarette after school, has been 
reinstated by the board of education. 


E. A. Kirkpatrick, after thirty years 
of service in the State Normal School 
at Fitchburg, Mass., is retiring this 
year. He will continue to reside in 
Leominster, Mass., and will devote 
himself to writing and lecturing. He 
is widely known for his book on Child 
Study. 


J. O. Engleman, formerly field sec- 


retary of the N. E. A., has succeeded 
David Allen Anderson as president of 
State Teachers College at Kent, Ohio. 
Mr. Anderson becomes president of 


Northern State Teachers College and | 


Industrial South 


Dakota, 


Utah teachers have received from 
George Mueller, a citizen of Salt Lake 
City, 100 acres in beautiful North Mill 
Creek Canyon for use as a camp site 
or rest rendezvous. In deeding to Salt 
Lake City his former summer home, 
Mr. Mueller specified that 100 acres 


School, Aberdeen, 


| of the tract was to be set aside for the 








use of the public school teachers of 
the state. 


Dr. Homer H. Seerley, for forty-two 
years president of Iowa State Teachers 
College, and now in his eightieth year, 
has resigned and will be president- 
emeritus for the rest of this life. Dr. 
Seerley has been one of the outstand- 
ing figures in education not only in his 
state but in the country at large. His 
life spans the development of Iowa 
schools from days of struggle to their 
present condition of healthy progress, 
and in this development he has had an 
important share. At the June com- 
mencement he was highly ‘honored for 
his long and devoted service. 


As announced by President Frank D. 
Boynton of the Department of Super- 


intendence, National Education Associ- | 


ation, the dates for the winter meeting, 


| to be held at Cleveland, are February 


24-28. Requests for hotel reservations 
should be sent to Albert C. Eldridge, 
Chairman, Hotel Committee, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, 1604 Termi- 
nal Tower Building, Cieveland Ohio, 
indicating date of arrival in the con- 
vention city and names of all persons to 
be accommodated in the rooms request- 
ed. The Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, in its June issue, 
gave a list of Cleveland hotels, with 
rates. 


The next meeting of the World Fed- 


| eration of Education Associations will 


be held in Geneva, Switzerland, July 25 
to August 4, 1929. President Augustus 
O. Thomas (who is commissioner of ed- 
ucation for Maine) states that E. J. 
Sainsbury will serve as secretary for 
the European region, co-operating with 
Pierre Bovet and Miss Marie Butts of 
the International Bureau of Education 
at Geneva in arrangements for the 
meeting. Further information may be 
had from Mr. Thomas, at Augusta, 
Maine, or from the Federation secre- 
tary, Charles H. Williams, 101 Jesse 
Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 
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Catalog School 
Slides 
Contains listing of 44,000 Edu- 
cational slides including Science, 


Geography, Literature, Travel 
Kindergarten, etc. : 


Write for Free Copy 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
283 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lows 








VICTOR Portable 


STEREOPTICON 








Volunteer read- | 
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WHISPERING | 


Cured Quickly 
by New Method 


Nothing is more exas- 
perating or more nerve 
racking to a teacher— 
nothing more destruc- 








tive of classroom mor- | 
ale. Almost impossible j 
to stop by old meth- 
ods, whispering can 


now be ended. Even 
the worst offenders 
quickly respond to the 
simple effective remedy 
as explained in I’rac- 
tical School Discipline. 








Free to Teachers 


New Methods in 
Practical School Discipline 


Note Passing 
This hard-to-cure hab- 
it can be _ corrected 
promptly by hew 


methods, 


Tardiness 
Sets a bad example. 
Easily corrected by 
Prof. Beery’s meth- 


ods. 
o | 

















rig | 
bo@% 
Vim,‘ 


Cheating 
Should not be toler- 
ated l’rof. Beery 
shows you how to 
stop it. 


e) 


Bullying 
Apply Prof. Beery’s 
methods and you'll 
not have trouble with 
bullying. 


Giggling 
Whipping and scold- 
in never cure this 
habit. Prof, Beery's 
methods cure it, 


¢ 


Insubordination 
Prof. Beery tells you 
how to put an end to 
this objectionable 
trait. 





Bad Temper 
This trait yields 
most instantly to Prof. 
Beery’s methods. 


al- 





MAIL THE COUPON 


OULD you like to win the 

respect, admiration and obedi- 

ence of every pupil in your 
room? You can—thanks to an a- 
mazing new method of Natural 
Discipline Control now widely em- 
ployed by successful teachers 
throughout the country, This ap- 
proved method makes it easy for 
you to achieve sure success and 
rapid advancement in the teaching 
profession. It is fully explained 
in a remarkable new book that is 
being distributed free of charge to 
teachers. Mail the coupon for a 
copy. 


Anyone—anywhere—can 
achieve greater success 


It doesn’t matter who you are— 
where you live—-or what grade you 
teach. The Course in Practical 
School Discipline now available will 
work wonders for you. There's 
nothing complicated about it. It's 
easy to understand—easy to apply 
to the troublesome problems that 
arise daily in your classroom. Yet 
it’s so amazingly effective you'll 
marvel that it was not put into 
general use years ago. 


This remarkable Course—the only 
one of its kind in existence—is the 
work of R. C. Beery, A. B. (Col- 
umbia) M. A. (Harvard) and as- 
sociate faculty of the International 
Academy of Discipline. The free 
book tells all about it, Be sure to 
send for your copy at once. 


No More Misbehavior 


What is now offered, is an oppor- 
tunity to learn the approved, scien- 
tific methods of classroom discipline 
as practiced by the most eminent 
educators in America. With Prof. 


INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF DISCIPLINE, Dept. 29, 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Dept. 29, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


full information about 
Discipline. 
Name... 


Address 


ep OF epee ge | 


City.... 
SRE REDE I +. 


International Academy of Discipline, 


Without cost or obligation on my 
part, send me the free booklet and 
Prof. 
Beery’s Course in Practical School 


Beery’s Course as a guide, you can 
quickly check all the annoying hab- 
its among the children in your care 
—habits that are almost impossible 
to control by ordinary means and 
that are so disastrous to a teacher's 
advancement when ignored, 


In an almost unbelievably short 
time you can put an end to whis- 
pering — insubordination — inat- 
tention — cheating — disobedience 
— disrespect — giggling — truancy 
—— stubbornness — bad temper - 
crying and all the other habits that 
hamper schoolroom efficiency. And 
you can do it without whipping, 
scolding, bribing, or any makeshift 
disciplinary measure that only 
serves to belittle the teacher in the 
eyes of her pupils. 


Send for free book 


The free book now offered points 
the way to a quick and happy so- 
lution of all the problems of disci- 
pline that you are now meeting or 
ever will meet during your career. 
The methods discussed fit in with 
the newest school plans of Project 

Problem, Socialized Recitation, 
Accelerated Classroom Work, ete. 


Don’t be without this book. It 
means success in the all-important 
part of your life work—Discipline 
Control. For, as you know, the 
highest academic ability is futile 
unless you can win Prompt and 
cheerful obedience from all the chil- 
dren under you. 


So we urge you to 
send for the book to- 
day. Remember 

there is no cost—no 
obligaticn. Simply 
sign and mail the 
coupon. 
before 


Do it now— 
forget. 


you 
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A Visual Aid 


to Oral Instruction 


Intricate details can be clearly explained, ob- 
jects too small to be seen with the naked eye 
or too large to be brought conveniently into 
the class room can be easily shown with the 
Bausch & Lomb LRM Balopticon. 


Pictures from slides, strip film or opaque ob- 
jects may be shown to the entire class even in 
a lighted room in which the student can take 
notes, 


An instructor aided by an LRM Balopticon 
can present a lecture that will create a vivid, 
lasting impression on the student’s mind. 


Consult us 
on your 
projection 
problems. 





Bausch ¢& Lomb Optical Co. 
640 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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A Museum Owned by the 
Schools 


The Public Museum and Art Gallery 
of Reading, Pa., recently dedicated, is 
unique in being the first and only insti- 
tution of its kind owned and operated 
by a public school system. The struc- 
ture is two stories high with a base- 
ment and contains 18 exhibit rooms be- 
sides storage rooms, laboratories, of- 
fices, classrooms, and auditorium seat- 
ing 180—in all, 36 rooms. 

On the main floor are precious stones, 
petrified trees, weapons and tools, do- 
mestic utensils from all parts of the 
world, rare old porcelains and chinas, 
pottery and native costumes of Japan, 
the Philippines, China and many other 
lands. 

The second floor contains the art 
gallery with oil paintings, etchings, 
sculpture, water colors, mezzotints, 
carvings in ivory, and a roomful of 
Japanese prints. In the center is a 
fountain. 

A motor bus, which Wyomissing cit- 
izens donated to the Reading school 
district, is used to convey children from 
classrooms to the museum, 

The day the building was dedicated 
was one of great rejoicing for Levi W. 
Mengel, director of the museum, who, 
to show his great belief in visual edu- 
cation possibilities, has presented his 
huge private collection to the city and 
school authorities. 

—_———_@——__— 


The magnificent Henry E. Hunting- 
ton estate at San Marino, Calif., with 
its Library and Art Gallery housing 
one of the most valuable collections of 
books in the world, was deeded by 
Mr. Huntington to a self-perpetuating 
board of trustees, in trust for the pub- 
lic. Mr. Huntington set aside $8,000,- 
000, the income from which will be 
used to create fellowships for scholars 
engaged in research in American and 
English history, for research work by 
the staff of the Huntington Library, 
and for publication of research find- 
ings. 
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M. J. Kinsella 


M. Joseph Kinsella, president ,, 
ene of the founders of the Frees 
Press Company of Buffalo, N, y did 
June 23. Born at Medina, N. ¥ » 
1868, Mr. Kinsella graduated from’ 
Buffalo Normal School and later tra 
Cornell Law School. He practiced 
a short time and then turned to 4 
marketing of reference books, % 


Frontier Press, which he and hi 

brother Albert S. Kinsella founded : ic th 
1907, has produced two One-Volun, ist 
works of reference, the Standard pj; writt 


tionary of Facts and the Lincoln | 
brary of Essential Information, The 
books are notable for completenea 
convenience, and accuracy. Mr, kip, 
sella had associated with him hig thy 
brothers, Albert, William and Edway 
_——___. 


ec 
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A course of instruction in mone 
management will be given experimer; 
ally to elementary pupils in two grads 
of Driscoll and Devotion  gehook 
Brookline, Mass. The course wy 
planned by a member of the faculty 
the high school who is chairman of tly 
economics committee of the Massachy. 
setts Teachers Federation. It is a gy: 
tematic study of the implications 
money as they confront the self-sy. 
porting adult: The necessity for wor 
capacity to earn; usefulness of work ty 
others; payment in return for service 
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and use of money in saving, spending G. & 
and giving.—School Life. Sor 
——=$< 

Of the fourteen blind students wy P 
have been graduated from the Unive: —_ 
sity of Chicago, eight received the pot for 
degrees with honors. Three of the TrdeM 
were elected to Phi Beta Kappa, acefipmunnn 
demic scholarship society: A mie 
blinded in the World War received th ; 
bachelor of science degree in 1924 wit¥ou can 
honors, and with departmental honomBal] FRI 
in geography, and was appointed ane Gros 


instructor in history for 1926-19 
Three of the blind students have be 
women. Subjects chosen for majori 
include Latin, German, _histon 





English, political science, and law. 














Warp’s Review Books 


*‘cut my preparatory work 
in half--and not one eighth 
grader failed!’”’ 





WARP’S 
REVIEW BOOKS WARP'S 
provide ready-prepared, REVIEW 
systematized review BOOKS 
material. Contain ac- For 
tual questions used in 7th and 8th 
past official examina- Grades 
tions. Have clear, con- —Agriculture 
cise answers to each —Arithmetic 
question. Save teach- —Bookkeeping 
ers hours of prepara- — Civics 
tion. Are ideal for —Composition 
weekly tests and home _— oe 
ce y ests anc yom: - Geography 
assignments. — Grammar 
_ ae 
° ° — Music 
Special Club Rates— as Low as 25c Each, Postpaid — Orthography 
iad nanship 
Leading educators recommend that each student be supplied with - aa 
Warp’s Review Books. So that your classes may secure them at — 
lowest possible cost we make the following low club offers, sent 
to you Postpaid. WARP'S 
100 or more books only 25¢ each TEACHERS’ 
50 or more books only 28¢ each EXAMINA- 
TIONS 


25 or more books only 30c each 


12 or more books only 33c each —Spiouhure 
{ or more books only 35c¢ each — Arithmetic 
i : —Bookkeeping 
Single copies only 40c each —Deten 
—Civics 


—Composition 
—Constitution 
—Drawing 


Get Them For Free Trial Order Direct From This Ad. 















Whether you need Warp’s Review Books for your seventh -—Geography 
and eighth grade pupils, or in preparation for your ~——Grammar 
teachers’ examinations, we are sure you will be delighted ——History 
with these books—-so sure that we will let you = 
have them on trial. Tell us the books you need. —Orthegrephy 
If you're not satisfied return them in ten days —Penmanship 
and you will owe us nothing. ——Physiology 
— Psychology 
Our Free Catalog contains sample questions ~ 


and answers. Write for it! 











WARP PUBLISHING CO. 


MINDEN, NEBR. 
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The Latest Owen Book: 


for Supplementary Reading 


Lincoln—His Words and Deeds. Corson. 256 pages. Cloth.......... 91.0 
Travels in Many Lands. Harry A. Franck. New Geographical Reade. 
A Se I, Te incireneteiciccetncincsianintecncctneniness 
Mme, TER I. ieee tiinncnicererson 
Mexico and Central America. 288 pages. Cioiun......... 
When They Were Boys. Everett and Reed. 192 pages. C-oth. 


Boyuood Stories of famous American men. 
192 pages. 
Girlhood Stories of famous American women. 


Untold History Stories. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 192 pages. C:oth. 


When They Were Girls. Moore. 


The Story of America Series. New 


II. New World Settlement. 

III. Growth of the Colonies. 

IV. Colonial Life in America. 
Seven Little Sisters. 
Sentinels of the Sea. 


A Wonder Book. Hawthorne. 160 


FF. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 





I. The Age of Discovery. Coffman. 
Coffman. 
Coffman. 144 pages. Cloth... 


Jane Andrews. 


Francis C. Owen. 
Story of United States Lighthouse Service, Coast Guard, etc. 


Above Prices are for Single Copies Postpaid. In quantities of 10 or 1 
copies of a title, 25 Per Cent Discount from above prices, not postpa! 


Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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Historical Readers. 
128 pages. 
128 pages. 


Cloth....... = 
i 


Tillinghast-Colman. 128 p. Cl. 
128 pages. Cloth...........- 
128 pages. Cloth. 
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Edward First Dictionary ee 
al Relative Position of Letters 
crim || How to Find Words 
0 grades What You Find 
schools Pronunciation 
rse was How to Find Meanings 
aculty Parts of Speech and Meanings 
in of the Unusual Uses of Words 
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18 & Sys 
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or wal Copies of this new booklet will be sent 
' work wit FREE to teachers upon request. 
' Service 
spendin® G, & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
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, Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 
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our Students 


nGuitarex- 
and professor wants 
ity to welcome you 
80 you will quickly 
oe Guitar 
will be able to play just 
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= Fewalen ‘o get 
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will receive a beauti- 
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a toplay from notes. If 

aaymenin’t training, you willqu ey 

our experts have perfected a course of 

wlatrveticn which is as simple as jearning A,B,C’s, 


PICTURE and PHONOGRAPH RECORD 
METHOD EASY We don’t depend upon 


printed lessons only for 
your success, but we furnish pictures of 
our professors playing, diagrams, charts 
and phonograph records for each lesson. 
practically brings our professors from 
Serctadio to your home and enables you to 
eir Paving Jost as if they were ac- 
tually fe front of ‘o prove this is easy, we 
will send you your first lesson free. 


me COUPON — Send No Money 
7 tdery ‘ree win <7. one ~i our students, we 
fw ta on Also rec cive 
















en ree book and your free lesson today. 
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ree book, ‘‘How to Learn Hawaiian 
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Preventing Blindness 


Twenty years’ progress in efforts to 
reduce the frequency of blindness in 
America is shown in a report of the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. The society is helping to 
safeguard the eyes of the next genera- 
tion by following up its work for pre- 
vention of blindness at birth with dem- 
onstrations of preschool eye tests, pre- 
school clinics and co-operation in es- 
tablishment of sight-saving classes for 
the education of children with seriously 
defective vision. Using a recently per- 
fected technique, it is now possible to 
test with some accuracy the vision of 
children too young to read the letters 
on the charts used for adults. The 
sight of children as young as three and 
four years has been successfully tested 
in this way, and in many cases condi- 
tions requiring immediate attention 
have been discovered and remedied. 

Special sight-saving classes in pub- 
lic schools have been established in 80 
cities in 18 states. There are now 292 
such classes in which, through the use 
of special large-type books, movable 
desks, ideal lighting, and _ special 
teaching methods, children with little 
vision are not only given the same sort 
of education that children with full 
vision receive, but they are taught how 
to conserve their remaining sight. At 
least 5,000 such classes are needed, de- 
clares William Fellowes Morgan, pres- 
ident of the society, in a foreword to 
the report. 


—_——_—__——_ 


Soviet Russia and the Soviet form of 
government are much in the public eye 
at present. Everyone is talking or 
writing about soviet government, and 
few know exactly what it means, If 
asked, people will say: “Oh, yes, the 
Bolsheviks.” But the word “soviet” is 
so frequently used nowadays that no 
one should be ignorant of its exact 
meaning. It is not easy to explain poli- 
tics briefly, especially Russian politics. 
But Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary throws much light on “soviet,” 
which means a council. Specifically, it 
means “Either one of two governing 
bodies (village soviets, town soviets) 
in the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics (the new name for Russia), estab- 
lished as a result of the Russian revo- 
lution of 1917. These soviets are the 
primary organs of government based 
on the principle of communism, seek- 
ing to give the power to the working 
classes.” 

ee See 


Educational moving pictures of Mex- 
icans and Indians living in their modern 
way among ancient Mayan ruins will 
soon be available for school use. Em- 
ma-Lindsay Squier, author of “The 
Bride of the Sacred Well,” a collection 
of Aztec and Mayan mythology, has 
been in Guatemala exploring Mayan 
ruins in the neighborhood of Lake 
Peten. Miss Squier’s moving pictures 
of Aztec and Mayan scenes taken in 
connection with the hunting of legends 
reproduced in “The Bride of the Sacred 
Well” are used by the visual. education 
division of the Board of Education of 
San Diego, California. The films are 
edited into four reels, each twice 
standard length, called: (1) Mexican 
Children and Pets; (2) Mexican and 
Indian Customs; (3) Mexico, Ancient 


and Modern; (4) Ruins of Ancient 
Mexico. 

—_—_~—_ 
Two fellowships, known as_ the 


Charles Lathrop Pack Fellowships in 
Nature Education and Forestry, have 
been established in the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity. The investigations conducted 
under these fellowships have the ob- 
ject of determining methods and prac- 
tices affecting the education of the pub- 
lic in the use of its natural resources. 
Ordinarily the fellowships will not be 
available except to persons with the 
equivalent of the Master’s degree. 
The awards will be made essentially on 
the basis of promise of contribution in 
research. Applications for the fellow- 
ships for 1929-30 should be in by 
March 15, 1929. They should be sent 
to Professor E. L. Palmer, Fernow 


Hall, Ithaca. N, Y. 
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Giiven fo Teachers 


These Two 





R. FRANK N. FREEMAN, Professor of Educational Psychology, 

University of Chicago, has discovered and developed a remarkable 

System of Teaching Penmanship, based on newly-discovered facts concern- 
ing the mental and physical development of children. 

By this Method no attempt is made to present ideals or accomplish ends 
in the lower grades that are achieved in the eighth grade or high school, 
but the objects to be attained are carefully and scientifically approximated 
to the mental and physical capacities of the pupils from year to year. 

Also, this system correlates Handwriting with other studies, such as 
language, spelling, arithmetic, hygiene, etc. It readily facilitates the 
transfer of skill from writing to other subjects. 


Rapid, Legible Writing with Less 
Effort by Teacher and Pupil 


While the System is new, it has already been adopted by the schools of 
many of our large cities. The results already accomplished prove that it 
results in a fine, rapid, legible handwriting with the least expenditure of 
time and effort by both teacher and pupil. 

The Method involves the use of six Teachers’ Manuals—one for each 
grade—and six Compendiums for pupils—each adapted to the child’s 
development at that particular stage. The Teachers’ Manuals contain 
complete instructions, enabling any Teacher to secure the desired results. 


Send the Coupon Today 


Most Teachers will be interested in examining the method by which 
this System is taught and we have decided to send without charge these 
two booklets used in the teaching of Dr. Freeman’s System to every teacher 
mailing the coupon below. 

The price of these Teachers’ Manuals is 25c each, but for a limited 
time we shall send to any Teacher interested one Teachers’ Manual and 
one Compendium for use of pupil—both for 6c only, to pay postage. Be 
sure to state which grade is desired. Fill out and mail the coupon at once. 


DEPT. N THE ZANER-BLOSER CO. CoLUMBUS, OHIO 
Handwriting Publishers Since 1895 





> fu 
THE ZANER-BLOSER Co., Dept. N, Columbus, Ohio 


Gentlemen:—I enclose 6c postage for which please send me full information 
regarding Dr. Freeman’s New System of “Correlated Handwriting”; also one 
Compendium and one Teachers’ Manual to correspond. 
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O" Grade [aqui nus 
Made Eas 


By Stephenson's 
Question 
and Answer 


BOOKS witsisres’ 


ALL STATES 
Every eighth grade boy and girl should get a set of these 
books. They pave the way to success in the final state eighth 
grade examinations. They take the worry out of passing ey 
mr! Use these books and you ere sure to pass the examina 
tion. They're not only wonderful aids for pupils but any teacher 
will find them— 


Fine for Review Work, Assignments, Tests, Ete. 
contain actual questions from past state examinationg 





with oan ete answers, Our new classified and topical arrange. 
ment of all subjects makes my books give you a superior service, 
They save a teacher's Lime Make her work easier and pleasanter, 


For use in all states. 
tnd superintendents. 


Stephenson's Question and Answer Books 
Order Direct From This Ad. 
4c 


Endorsed by thoussa ds of pupils, teachere 


Agriculture CGrammar- Compertien tie 
Ari etic #< «U.S. History 
BooPheeping 4c Music See 
Civil Governmest 40c¢ Penmanship . 406 
Classics -.40¢ Physiology 40¢ 
Drewing 40¢ eading..... 40¢ 
Coography 4c = Spelling 0c 
Special Club Lates—Buy on the fr sp or club plan and 
@ve money; Five of more copies 35e each; 15 of more 32c eachs 


26 or more We each; 60 or more 2Z7c each; 100 or more 25¢ each, 
Mave your pupils club together and get the lower price. 


Complete Book— Paper or Cloth Bound 


Then for the better service of pupils and teachers we put all 
fourteen subjects up in one complete book, The price in paper 
eover is $3.00. Cloth bound $4.00. 


Stephenson's Teachers Examination 


Question and Answer Book 
Por teachers or prospective teachers. If you are plenning 
to tak» the teachers’ examinations in any state "i 
Contains guvations vise ies state examinations with ex a ete 
We a in x eee su WN for @ certificate. Paper bound 


en 5 aie Helpful Books 


We also publish other books which are wonderful aide t: 
chers end pupiie Kacelient for Opening Exercises end 
emony Ge £ A BOOm Re —Reguler Edition. paper $0c 
EMORY Sraceg {$0 pabe s3¢ 

Panee: Graded. i puaive, 26 oe Oc 

Son's CLASSICA 
foreach grade, Price ach book SOc 


efi $e .0 ouk ataiate with a "400 
cur nay board on ag H—Excelientfor use 
unireo * reel CONSTITUTION ena HusToRY 
Man Re piyie Wy, Surting Exceltent for review 
foams AND STORIES -Contains poems and A ty 
exercises and programs. Grade _ 7 
efitnd stots éaited by Pau! h. brummann 
rector Arts, Toxorsiy “of = aska. 
104 produc: 
worte'e prestest pam ainting s nine colors 
Borec Bi SHA gen teen ses teticok 
Bat Sats s ste dt: & locsrades' 1,2 3, 4 ris 38 
“aes 3 ee 08 sks Book I. tor grades 8. 6. “7,8. $.. 60 


picture: s in colors 
ven All Sold on 10 Days’ Trial 


You can look these bee ke over at our risk. Just order any 
4 e are confident y« — 










. . 
sfied return them a 


get your money 
Order today. 


Then, if you are not 
back. You take ne risk. 





PRES 


no] | oad od i 


BRASKA 


LINCOLI 
LINCOLN ‘ NE 





Silk Flags of different sizes for In- 
terior Decoration FREE. Full details 
on Page Seven! 





For History Teachers— 


7 MAPS 10c 


Send ten cents in coin or stamps 
for 7 samples of the new 


PACKARD-HORGAN 
Project-Problem Desk Maps 
for Elementary 
American History 
Each map is 17 x 11 inches in 
size and has suggested prob- 
lems or projects for students 
to work out printed along- 

side each map. 

The complete series consists 
of 21 maps, 6 dealing with 
the European background, 
and 15 with American His- 
tory. Designed and planned 
for use in elementary grades. 


In ordering you can use the handy coupon 


DENOYER-GEPPE RT cc co. 

Scientific School Map Maker 

5235-57 Ravenswood Ave., CHICAG 0. 
Enclosed is 10 cents. Please send me 7 of 
the Packard-Horgan Project-Problem Desk 
Maps for Elementary American History as 
History as advertised in the Sept. issue of 
the Normal! Instructor. 


Name 


School 


Position 
Address 


City State 
Our school also needs wall maps for 
oxraphy. ] American History. 
fall information. 


C) Ge- 
Send us 





| remittance of ten cents with each question se- 


INSTRUCTOR 
PLAN BOOKS 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 


cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


this 











When did Major-General Leonard Wood die? 


Colorado, 
Major-General Wood 
1927. 
What is the title of the King of England? 
Delaware. 

The full title is “George V, 
Grace of God, 


died August 


lod 


‘y 


by the 
of Great Britain and 


| Ireland and of the British Dominions 








Defender of | 


Beyond the Seas, King, 
the Faith, Emperor of India.” 

When was the Department of Commerce and 
Labor divided into two departments 7—Ken- 
tucky. 

The division of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor into the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Labor was made in 1913. 

How many members are there in the United 
States House of Representatives and how many 
in the Electoral College 7—New York. 


There are 435 members in the | 
United States House of Representa- 
tives. The Electoral College is com- 
posed of 531 members, 531 being the 
total number of members in the Sen- 
ate and House combined. 


How many people voted for President of the 
United States in the election of 1924 ?—Pennsy- 


lvania, 

In the election of 1924, 29,091,417 
persons cast ballots for President. 
This is the number of votes counted 
and does not include spoiled ballots or 
ballots that were thrown out because 
of some irregularity. 

How large was the first steamship that crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean and how long did it take for 
the voyage ?—Massachusetts, 


The “Savannah,” the first steam- 
ship to cross the Atlantic Ocean, was 
a ship of 350 tons. This ship left 
Savannah, Georgia, May 24, 1819, and | 
reached Liverpool, England, twenty- | 
six days later. 

For how long may one secure a United States 
copyright 7—Canada, 

Copyright may be secured in the 
United States for a period of twenty- 
eight years and may be renewed for 
another period of twenty-eight years, 
provided application is made within 
one year prior to the expiration of the | 


original term, 


How many foreigners are engaged in the oc- 
cupation of farming in the United States 7— 
Indiana. 


According to the federal census of | 
1920 there were 581,068 foreign-born 
white farmers in the United States. | 
The same census listed 6,892 Japanese 
and 609 Chinese among farmers not of| 
the white race. Some of these were | 
foreign born. | 


What would be the special advantage of hav- 


ing a Secretary of Education in the President's 
Cabinet ?—Minnesota. 
This subject is very thoroughly 


covered in a pamphlet entitled “The 


Case for the The New Education 
Bill,” which may be obtained from 
The National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 


Washington, D. C. 


, How large is Mammoth Cave in Kentucky ?— 
owa, 


The total length of the cave is about 
ten miles, the main part being about 
four miles long. It is from forty to 
three hundred feet wide, and in places 
one hundred twenty-five feet high. The 
numerous avenues, chambers, grottoes 
and rivers in the cave have a combined 
length of nearly one hundred fifty 
miles. What is known as the Temple 
in the cave covers an area of about 
four acres, with a dome of solid rock 
one hundred twenty feet high. The 
Star Chamber is five hundred feet 
long, seventy feet wide, and about 
seventy feet high. The walls of this 
chamber are of gypsum, black in color, 


and with many white points. When 
the chamber is lighted these points 
shine like stars on the dark back- 
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You will choays be supplied with an abundance of 


Plans, Ideas and Material if you have the NEW 


For Teachers of All Grades 


Three Volumes 


I—AUTUMN PLANS 
II—WINTER PLANS 
III—SPRING PLANS 


HESE three volumes present a 
great variety of seasonable 
teaching plans (with an abun- 

dance of material for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 


Biography Nature Study 
Games Picture Study 
Geography Plays and 
History Exercises 
Hygiene Poems Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Seat Work 


The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus ee eee subjects through 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books are entirely new and have 
been prepared by many teaching 
specialists of high standing in the 
branches represented. The selection, 
arrangement and editing have been 
done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, 
of the editorial staff of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans. 


. . . 


The wealth of material afforded 
by these books will be evident from 
the following: 


In the department devoted to 
Language and Literature there are 
57 pages of text giving selections 
and methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 pages and 
46 pictures are shown with stories 
of the pictures and artists, and 
methods of study. 

There are 48 pages of Biography 






Profusely 
Illustrated 





dj Complete 
Sets 


54 pages are given to Projects, 
with a variety of subjects. 89 
games are included in the 30 pages 
devoted to that section. The other 
subjects named are as fully treated. 


An abundance of seasonable enter- 
tainment material will be found under 
the headings of Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, and Songs—116 pages in all. 

The wealth of illustrations is a nota- 
bie feature. Not only is the text pro- 
fusely illustrated throughout but there 
are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction 
work, paper cutouts, posters, booklets, 
cards, calendars, etc., and many pic 
tures of birds, trees, flowers, and ani- 
mals in the sections on Nature Study. 


The three volumes are each 6% 1 
9% inches and contain a total of 6% 
ages; binding is full cloth in Royal 
lue with title in blue and buff. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your 








covering 33 characters used in order unless you prefer, for we gladly 

school study. extend credit until October 15th. Sin- 
ply fill out the coupon be 
low, mail it to us and the 

° books will be sent to you 
Price, set of three 60 promptly. 
volumes complete, postpaid — F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
L oe 
lastractor Plan Books - -__—$3.60/ Both $4 99 memes 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, l yr. 2.00 | Only — 


If More Convenient 








Order Now and Pay October 15th 


Use This 
Order 
Blank 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Place cross (X) 
of the 


me] 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes. 


Price $3.60. 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instrue- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or ¢* 
tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans for 


one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 


Place cross (X) in one of the squares | 
your pret 








‘I am enclosing payment herewith. 





as to payment. I agree to pay not later than October 15th, 1923. 
BN  icccecessetiitectensteisietinsininnce ern ibiaanaapaennninemsitiainnaliliassiiaiintiiaannnignatitiammn aed 
I Sa acicciccisnsisattsiesaienacieniahiieiiestilnaaiatias ae 
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ground, thus giving the chamber its 
name. Silliman’s Avenue is one and 
one-half miles long, from twenty to 
two hundred feet wide, and from 
twenty to forty feet high. The river 
Styx is four hundred fifty feet long, 
with a natural bridge thirty feet high. 
Cleveland’s Cabinet is an archway 
about ten feet high, fifty feet wide, 
and two miles long. 


al 
GE 


T THESE 
SPARKLING 
GEMS of VERSE 
THAT MAKE 
Milaa@invls 

RICHER . 


Maine. 

Figures compiled from _ various 
sources by the United States Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs give the 
number of Indians in the United States 
as over 350,000. 
is warranted by the 1920 census 
enumeration. The 1920 census gave 
the number as 244,437, while the esti- 
mate for that year by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs was 333,703. 


mortgages ?7—Ohio. 

Iowa has the largest total amount 
of farm mortgages. 
eighth of all the farm mortgages of 
the nation are on Iowa farms. More 
than $600,000,000 is represented in 
mortgages against Iowa farms. Wis- 
consin is second with about $400,000,- 
000. Farm mortgages of the nation 
increased from $1,726,000,000 in 1910 
to more than $4,500,000,000 in 1925, 
an average annual increase of nearly 
$200,000,000. 

1. How many Presidents of the United States 
bave been Speakers of the House of Represen- 
tatives? 2. What Speaker of the House served 
longest in that capacity ?—Indiana, 

1. James K. Polk was the only 
Speaker of the House who ever became 
President of the United States. 2. 
Champ Clark served as Speaker of the 
House for the longest continuous 
term, this being from 1911 to 1919. 
Henry Clay, however, was Speaker 


and again from 1823 to 1825, a larger 
total of years of service than Mr. 
Clark’s. 

What percentage of the value of manufac- 


tured products in the United States is repre- 
sented by the wages paid?—New York. 





A selection of the 
world’s greatest 












poetry carefully The percentage of the value of 
compiled bynoted manufactured products represented 
educators. Here by wages paid has in recent years 

ill find been slightly under twenty, this be- 
you wit find your ing somewhat higher than before the 


old favorites that 
areread and 
recited and loved 
wherever English 
is spoken. You 
will also find new 
fiends in this most popular 
andauthentic collection of 
world’s greatest poems. 


Best and Most 
Popular Poems 
of such Authors as 


World War. In 1914 the percentage 
was about seventeen. The cost of raw 
materials is more than three times the 
amount paid as wages. “Wages” in 
statistical reports represents money 
paid for labor but not money paid to 
salaried employees. 


Y 

What is the national status of the Saar Basin 
in Europe ?—Minnesota, 
Yj | The Treaty of Versailles gave to 
Yj | France exclusive rights to the coal 
Y, 


OO 
*, *,"4, 
BO 


O50 
oe *. 














mines of the Saar Basin to compen- 
| sate that nation for the destruction of 
coal mines during the World War. 
For fifteen years the Saar Basin is to 
| be governed by a commission of five, 


Leigh Hunt annually appointed by the League of 
Eugene Field Nations. This commission acts as 
William Wordsworth trustees to whom Germany, in the 
Alfred Tennyson Treaty of Versailles, renounced gov- 





Henry Wadsworth Longfellow ernment of the territory for the period 
Edward R. Sill |of fifteen years. After the fifteen- 


Edna St. Vincent Millay yt oe tthe _year period, a plebiscite will determine 


Walt Whitman nah whether the region will have a con- 
Edwin Markham poem, | tinuation of the present rgd od union 

. a Fs with France, or union wit ermany. 
Four Beautiful Bindings In any event France has become the 


tial paper covers, per copy, 25c; Gold | sole owner of the coal fields and min- 
cloth, $1.00; Kraft Leather Gift Edi- | ing concessions. 
ton, $1.50; Genuine Limp Leather, $2.50. 
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THE CABLE COMPANY “Thankagiving is a national legal 
Division, 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago | holiday. Each year the President 
issues a proclamation setting aside 
P@®=sesen: ase this day for special observance. This 
le . has been an annual custom for more 
r yj than sixty years. Previous to the 
| Civil War the proclamations concern- 
The Cable Company, ing Thanksgiving Day were at irregu- 
1216A Cable Bidg. ; lar intervals. There are no other 
Chteage, Hi national legal holidays in the sense 
hn Canenbenmee Ni that the federal government takes 
a 5s. er 101 famous poems, fj specific action, but custom has made 
i ouare the....------------- Bt} certain days holidays throughout the 
g “dition. $ secennenennns ' nation, while individual states have 
@ Name passed laws pertaining to Christmas, 
ee ee ~ §| Labor Day, and various other days. 
eee }| The states have authority to legislate 
| concerning holidays and it so happens 
City....------------- State-..----- ---- that some days are legal holidays in 
Sees see ee a number of states but not in others. 


from 1811 to 1814, from 1815 to 1820, | 


Are there any national legal holidays ?— , 
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How many Indians in the United States ?— 


This is higher than | 


What state has the heaviest burden of farm | 


More than one-| 
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‘ J i THE CABLE COMPANY, . 


1216 Cable Building, Chicago, IIL. 

Gentlemen: 

I am interested in the following: 

Please send me, without obligation on 
my part: 
(_] FREE sample copy “101 Best Songs.” 
(_] FREE sample copy “Everyday Song Book.” 
(] Details of your special offer on the Cable 

Midget Piano to schools and teachers. 





























\ 
“Song Books 
of America- 
‘and her Children 


If you are not familiar with the 101 Best Songs or the 

Everyday Song Book ask for these FREE sample copies, 

If you know these incomparable books of everlasting songs 

use the order coupon below for prompt supply with which 

to begin the term. Let us also tell you of the special offer we 

are making to schools and teachers on the Cable Midget Upright— 
the ideal school piano. 


8 MILLION copies sold 


Tremendous testimony to the worth and popularity of these two books. 
Cable Song Books advance the cause of good music because they teach 
appreciation and provide the best at the very lowest cost. 


101 Best Songs * Everyday Song Book 
(Revised edition) (Revised edition—graded) 

Compiled to meet the needs of the pro- | Contains 223 choice time-tried tunes 

gressive teacher. Contains favorite melo- that children love, and 14 pages of 

dies, patriotic, humorous, college and sacred graded teaching data, project mate- 


songs also songs of sentiment as well as rial and special day programs. This 
songs and marches for children. More of Song Book for the lower grades is an 
the 101 Best Songs are in use in schools unfailing help to busy teachers, 


today than any other song book in the 
The Cable 


world. Prices—see coupon below. 
Midget Piano 


Ideal for schools because 
you can see over the top. 
Holds its tone and tune, 
Many attractive models— 
decorative backs. Ideal for 
small apartment. Write for 










THE CABLE COMPANY 





eee ae See age = : literature and special offer. 

— copies 101 Best Songs. . 

a 7 py an Song cy Cie ' The CABLE COMPANY 

tices d . le oe 

1.00 a dozen prepaid. Single copice 10 cents Book Division .. 1216 Cable Bldg. 
each prepaid. 4 Chicago, Illinois 
i 
REG nae ennai 
City State 
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Cover Pictures from Normal Instructor-Primary Plan; 
Now Obtainable in Two Sizes 


Same Size as on Covers andin Miniature Size 


BOTH SIZES IN 


HE full color reproductions of famous paintings 

for picture study which are appearing monthly 

on the covers of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans may now be had in the Instructor Picture 
Study Series in two sizes as follows: 

(1) Large Pictures, the same in size and coloring 
as they appear on the covers of the magazine, 
mounted as described below; 

(2) Miniature Pictures in the size stated at right 
and in the same colors as the large pictures. 

The same study material which appears in the 
magazine is furnished with both the large pictures 
and miniatures as explained below. 


Large Full Color Pictures 
For the Teacher 


Each picture (the same in size and coloring as on 
the cover of the magazine) is mounted on a heavy 
white mat, size 9% x 12% inches, and is enclosed in 
a folder of heavy art paper, size 10x13 inches. On 
the inner pages of the folder is printed the study 
material which appears in the magazine, consisting 
of the story of the picture, story of the artist, ques- 
tions to ask the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


PREPAID PRICES OF LARGE PICTURES 


Less than 4 of any one or assorted subjects , 
4 or more o 7 i) a) a) ‘ a 

15 or more 
50 or more 


seseeees 35 cents each 

30 cents each 
; 25 cents each 
coccccceccccoocces 20 cents each 


-“ “ o oo 


FULL COLOR 


Full Color Miniatures 
For the Pupils 


These miniatures, on sheets of uniform size (3% 
x4% inches), reproduce with the same fidelity as 
the larger pictures all the colors of the original 
paintings. Folders containing the study material 
which appears in the magazine may be obtained with 
the miniatures as explained below. 


PREPAID PRICES OF MINIATURES 


2c Each for 60 or More Assorted as Desired 
Study Folders for Each Subject 2 Cents Each 


QUANTITY PRICES 


To schools desiring to order the miniatures in 
quantities sufficient to provide for the needs of a 
large number of pupils, they will be supplied in 
packages of one dozen of a subject, with a study 
folder included with each package, at the following 
prices: 

Less than 5 dozen (5 packages)’*... 
5 or more dozen (5 or more packag 


25 or more dozen (25 or more packa 
100 or more dozen (100 or more packenest”. 


wocecccces 25 cents per dozen 
20 cents per dozen 
15 cents per dozen 
12 cents per dozen 


*Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but 
the packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be 
broken except when a fractional dozen of a subject is de- 
sired in addition to one or more full dozens in order to 
—_—, provide for the number of pupils in each class 
or grade. 






° ° When ordering, give the number and title of each picture, state whether you 
[Instructions for Ordering wish the large size or the miniatures and give quantity desired of each in 


List of Subjects 


1 Age of TInnocence—Reynolds 22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully 23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 
3 Deer in the Forest, Twilight- 24 Washington Crossing the Del- 
Bonheur aware—Leutze 

4 Dignity and Impudence—Land- 95 Detail of Sistine Madonna— 
o ntnet Raphael 
5 The Balloon—Dupre 26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 
6 By the River—Lerolle 27 The H FF B . 

bone - . 2 Me orse air—Bonheur 
7 The Song of the Lark—Breton 28 Road Through the Trees— 
8 U. S&S. Frigate Constitution— ae Cor rt —— - —_— 


“Old Ironsides’’—Johnson oo T 
‘ - ve Storeroc " 
9 Taos Indian Roasting Corn ® The Storeroom—de Hooch 


30 Madonna of the 


se a ‘ouse . tacos x Botticelli naman 
it a ut—“All’s Well 31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 
11 The Windmill—van Ruysdael 32 George Washington—Stuart 
12 The Return of the Mayflower 3% The Money Counter—Murillo 
Boughton 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
13 Sir Galahad—Watts 35 The Painter's Sons—Rubens 
14 Baby Stuart-Van Dyck 36 The Grand Canal, Venice— 
15 Spring—Mauve Turner 
16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 
17 The Kn ¢ li : Millet 38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 
18 Madonna f the Chair~ %9 Autumn—Mauve 
Raphael 40 The Gleaners—Millet 
19 The Cook—Chardin 41 Fog Warning—Homer 
20 The Boyhood ‘ taleig! 42 Holy Night—Correggio 
Millais 43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 
21 The Sackville Children—Hopp- 44 The Artist's Mother—Whistler 
ner 45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. [xis <o ice: 


Now Available in Both Sizes— 
Large Pictures and Miniatures 


46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 
7 Madame LeBrun and Daugh- 



























F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me the Ten Pictures which I have selected, complete in a portfolio o& 
scribed, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 


Special Offer 


ORDER THIS 
¥ COMBINATION 


10 Large Pictures and Study Material $3.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. $2.0 
Ry 


mi $4.00 
4 oY” 


Iy 
OcTopeR * 


EN large, beautifully colored pictures 

of your own selection, each mounted 

on a heavy white mat and enclosed 
in a folder with complete study material 
as described at left, are offered in con- 
bination with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans for one year at only $4.00 for both 
the pictures and the magazine—a saving 
to you of $1.00—and you need not pay 
until October 15th. 

A handsome portfolio in which to pre- 
serve the set of ten pictures will also be 
included at no extra charge. ; 

Simply select the ten pictures which 
you prefer from the 58 illustrated and 
listed on this page, indicate your choice 
on the order blank below, fill in your 
name and address and mail to us NOW. 

The portfolio of pictures will be sent 
to you promptly and your subscription 
will begin with the September number. 
But you need not pay until October 15th. 





r-——SPECIAL OFFER ORDER BLANK—~~ 


Date _...-.cxeeene 


(1 I am enclosing $4.00 herewith in payment of the above. 


[] I agree to pay $4.00 not later than October 15, 1928. 





ter—Vigee-LeBrun 
yo > aly ti a ten Lepage year beginning with the September number. 
50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough Place cross 
51 Portrait of the Artist—Rem- (X)in one of 
brandt the squares'at 
52 The Angelus—Millet right to in- 
53 Children of the Shell—Murillo dicate your 
54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot preference. 


55 The Jester—Hals 

56 Avenue at 
Hobbema 

57 Children of Charles I—Van 
byck 


Middelharnis— 


(0 I DESIRE THE PORTFOLIO OF PICTURES ONLY and am enclosing * 
mittance of $3.00 herewith. 





58 The Valley Farm—Constable 


Mark a ring around 
the number of 
each of the 10 pictures 
which you choose 





The ten numbers around each of which I have marked a ring are the numbers of the 
pictures which I have selected. 





San Francisco, Calif. Post Office 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


| NEW 
Publications 


Metropolitan Museum 
Studies 


Aperiodical for students and connoisseurs 
affording ¢ means for scholarly description 
and adequate reproduction of noteworthy 
works of art in the Museum’s possession. 
Fully illustrated. Semi-annual. $7 per year. 
Volume I part one ready October, 1928. 
128 pages. Detailed prospectus N-1 om request. 


Metropolitan Museum 
Colorprints 


Eight portfolios of reproductions in full 
color of objects in the Museum: 1) Italian 
Paintings. 2) American Paintings. 3) Dutch 
and Flemish Paintings. 4) Textiles. 5) Tap- 
estries. 6) Near Eastern Ceramics. 7) Egyp- 
tian Faience. 8) Near Eastern Miniatures. 
Each portfolio contains six subjects. Price 
per portfolio $6, postage twenty-five cents. 
Single prints $1.50, postage fifteen cents, 
Descriptive circular N-2 om request. 











Fifth Avenue & 82nd Street - New York 




















PREPARED 
MODELING 


CLAY 










Indispensable in Hintergarten and 
primary class work. Pho prefeped 
clay for all grades of school work. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN. 


‘The Denver Fire Clay Company 


ENVER COLORADO. 








FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES 

Porteachers interested in Health and Hygiene, 
Proctor & Gamble have devised an absorbing 
plan known as the Cleanliness Crusade, It pro- 
vides opportunity for creative work for both teach- 
er and class—colorful posters for the school room, 
cakes of lvory Soap and recognition awards for the 
shildren to take home with them. It is both prac- 
tical and thorough, resulting from careful study 
ofthe expressed needs of thousands of teachers. 

Only your request and the twenty-five cents in 
stamps which covers postage and handling are 
necessary for all material for the Cleanliness Cru- 
tade. As thisis appropriate for the elementary 
trades only, we have a special educational chart, 
prepared by Dr. Bonser of Columbia University, 
fot teachers of the higher grades. This chart 
‘withacopy of “A Trip to Ivorydale”) will be 
sent free to school superintendents upon request. 

PROCTOR & GAMBLE, 
Dept. 32-1, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a 








High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


FiIPHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
x Made from any good photograph 
Re Original returned. 
Size 2%4x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 

















SAFETY FOR HEAVY PICTURES 


Wires never slip over the hook of 


Moore Push-less Hangers 

(The Hanger with the Twist) 

10 Send for Free Samples. 

c pkts. Everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
For Photos or Pennants, use 

(Clase — Push-Pins 

. leads—Steel Points) 












A Beautiful 16x 20 Color Reproduc- 
fideg tt Famous Warship “Old Iron- 

in Handsome Frame with Glass 
nee for selling only one gross of 





Read Page Seven! 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


On Owning Books 


A borrowed book is like a guest in 
the house; it must be treated with 
punctiliousness, with a certain consid- 
erate formality. You must see that it 
sustains no damage; it must not suffer 
while under your roof. You cannot 
leave it carelessly, you cannot mark it, 
you cannot turn down the pages, you 
cannot use it familiarly. And then, 
some day, although this is seldom done, 
you really ought to return it. 

But your own books belong to you; 
you treat them with that affectionate 
intimacy that annihilates formality. 

















Books are for use, not for show; you 
should own no book that you are afraid 
to mark up, or afraid to place on the | 
table, wide open and face down. A 
good reason for marking favorite pas- | 
sages in books is that this practice en- 
ables you to remember more easily the 
significant sayings, to refer to them | 
quickly, and then in later years it is | 
like visiting a forest where you once 
blazed a trail. 

Everyone should begin collecting a 
private library in youth; the instinct 
of private property, which is funda- 
mental in human beings, can here be 
cultivated with every advantage and 
no evils. One should have one’s own 
bookshelves, which should not have 
doors, glass windows, or keys; they 
should be free and accessible to the 
hand as well as to the eye. The best of 
mural decorations are books; they are 
more varied in color and appearance 
than any wall-paper, they are more at- 
tractive in design, and they have the 
prime advantage of being separate 
personalities, so that if you sit alone 
in the room in the firelight, you are 
surrounded with intimate friends. The 
knowledge that they are there, in plain 
view, is both stimulating and refresh- 
ing. You do not have to read them all. 
Most of my indoor life ig spent in a 
room containing six thousand books; 
and I have a stock answer to the in- 
variable question that comes from 
strangers. “Have you read all of these 
books?” “Some of them twice.” 

There are of course no friends like 
living, breathing, corporeal men and 
women; my devotion to reading has 
never made me a recluse. How could 
it? Books are of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Literature is 
the immortal part of history; it is the 
best and most enduring part of per- 
sonality. But book friends have this 
advantage over living friends; you can 
enjoy the most truly aristocratic so- | 
ciety in the world and whenever you 
want it. The great dead are beyond 
our physical reach, and the great liv- 
ing are usually almost as inaccessible; 
as for our personal friends and ac- 
quaintances, you cannot always see 
them. Perchance they are asleep, or 
away on a journey. But in a private 
library, you can at any moment con- 
verse with Socrates, or Shakespeare or 
Carlyle or Dumas or Dickens or Shaw 
or Barrie or Galsworthy. And there 
is no doubt that in these books you see 
these men at their best. They wrote 
for YOU. They “laid themselves out,” 
they did their ultimate best to enter- 
tain you, to make a favorable impres- 
sion. You are as necessary to them as 
an audience is to an actor; only in-| 
stead of seeing them masked, you look 
into their inmost heart of hearts. The 
“real Charles Dickens” is in his novels, 
not in his dressing room. 

Everyone should have a few refer- 
ence books, carefully selected and with- 
in reach. I have a few that I can lay 
my hands on without leaving my chair; 
this is not because I am lazy, but be- 
cause I am busy. ; 

Three qualities are well to bear in 
mind when buying books. In getting 
any book, get the complete edition of 
that book; not a clipped, or condensed, 
or improved or paraphrased version. 
Second, always get books in black, 
clear, readable type. When you are 
young, you don’t mind; youth has the 
eyes of eagles. But later, you refuse 
to submit to the effort—often amount- 
ing to pain—involved in reading small 
type, and lines set too close together. 
Third, get volumes that are light in 
weight. It is almost always possible 
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Cotton Picking 




















the world’s largest and finest collection. 
are educational as well as beautiful and attractive. 
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Nature Studies 


in their beautiful 


Natural Colors 


This is your opportunity to secure Nature Pictures from 


These pictures 
Many 


teachers and normal school students buy them just for 


their 


own interest alone. 


beauty and attractiveness hold their interest and make 


them 


eager to learn. Millions of these pictures are pur- 


chased and used by teachers, students and others every year. 


Dodson-Mumford Bird and Nature 


Studies in Beautiful Colors 


These beautiful color plates are the only ones of their kind 
in the world. Made by recent improvements in the art of 
color photography. Every teacher, school and home should 


have the entire collection. 


The prices are remarkably low 


due to our purchases in such large quantities. 


33 Bird Pictures $1.90 | 


Mention the birds you are most interested in and we will 


make 


up the rest of the list from other birds found in 


your locality. All bird pictures are 7x9, separate prints 
and in beautiful natural colors, 
Our bird pictures are very popular because of their true- 


ness to life and wonderful color. 


tion of Bird and Nature pictures consists of 648 different 
subjects, all in full colors—$12.00 postpaid—a saving of 
$7.50 over purchases in smaller quantities, 


Dodson Industrial Pictures 


are of Great Educational Value 


and winning tremendous popularity because they are the 
only pictures which illustrate and describe the wonders of 
our great industrial world. Large quantities are being or- 
dered by schools, libraries, teachers, pupils and parents. 
Each picture illustrates clearly some important scene and a 
description of it is given at the bottom. These pictures are 

often used for lectures or class discussion. 


Many Interesting Subjects Are Covered 


The LUMBERING SCENES show a logging camp, 
trees being felled, transported to saw mills and worked 
into the finished articles, 
The COAL MINING SCENES show coal being mined, 
carried to the tipples, sorted, screened and carried to 
the cars. 
The COTTON SCENES show cotton being picked on 
the plantation, ginned, carded, spun and woven into 
cloth. All subjects are covered in a very interesting 


and thorough manner 


Each in lots 
of 12 


Indian Pictures 3c i 


(3% x FX) 


Dodson-Rhinehart celebrated collection of American Indians, in colors, 


notable chiefs, squaws and children. 
and we will make up a very good selection, 
ets at 10 cents each in lots of not less than ten, 


Postcard size 3% 


%, 8c each in lots of 12 
Also in full colors, Minerals, (8c each in lots of 15) Fish, Bird 


eggs and nests, Animals, Plants and Fi 


owers, Butterflies and In- 


sects, Fruit, Shells, Marine views, (8c each in lots of 15) Trees 
9x12 Photogravure with descriptions—8 for 40c or complete 


series of 24 for 


With 


we will send you FREE a copy of 
this fascinating book—“Your Bird 
Friends and How to Win Them” 
written by Joseph H. Dodson, who 
has devoted his life to the study of 


birds 


price 25 cents. 
knowledge that this book contains 


more 


ject than any book published. 


When you order, write on the coupon the number of complete price lists 


$1.00), ete. 


Special Free Offer 


every order for $1.00 or more 


and their habits. Regular 
Public Libraries ac- 


real information on this sub- 





you can use for distribution among your classes and we will gladly send 


them to you free. 
and prices of everythir 
interesting list of Books on Bird 
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to secure this inestimable blessing in 





Asiatic Camel 


c 
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s and Nature. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., Publisher, 


112 Harrison Avenue, - - 


Kankakee, Illinois. 
MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., 
112 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 
I am enclosing $ . for which please send me the 
following: 
of Birds 
of Indians 
. of Animals 


INDUSTRIAL SCENES 
(C0 Lumbering (12 for 25c) () Granite (8 for 25c) 
(} Coal Mining (12 for 25c) [Jj Wool (15 for 40c) 
[} Copper (24 for 85c) {} Silk (14 for 35c) 
(Lj Cotton (16 for 35c) L) Marble (8 for 25c) 
(J Sugar (15 for 40c) 


secsmeeeeeeeomplete Price Lists in colors. 


If order is for $1.00 or more FREE copy of book “Your 
Bird Friends and How to Win Them” will be included. 
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When shown to children their 


This wonderful collec- 


Tell us how many you would like 
6 x 9 pictures of these sub- 


This list is in colors and gives you description, sizes 
in this big collection. Also includes a very 
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The “DEXTER” is the “Aristocrat” of all hand- 
feed Pencil Sharpeners. This “APSCO” model is 
used in many of America’s Best Schools. Both in 
appearance and performance the “DEXTER” leaves 
nothing to be desired. 


OTHER “APSCO” MODELS 
Dandy—Educator—Star—Marvel—Junior 
Wizard—Giant and the world famous Chicago. 


Ask your School Supply Dealer or Stationer 
Catalog sent on request 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHURCHILL-GRINDELL 
ROTE SONG BOOKS 


For Primary and Intermediate Grades 


POT Te 





+ 


TEACHER: Ask the board of education 
to place a set of these books in your school 
room. You will find in them material for 
general use and special occasions, and you 
will have songs that the children love to sing. 


NOTE. EACH book of the seven in the series, 


contains songs for Primary and Intermediate 
Grades. 


C1410 1U0UNELAUULAUAGUEGEA MLO 
+ 


MMMM TTL 





PRICES 
Book No. 1.... me 


) spicata aaa 35c per copy 
Books No. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7..... 


....45¢ each per copy 
Full Series (7 books) camel $3.00 
SS eee 


~all 
+ 





Published and for sale by 


CHURCHILL -GRINDELL COMPANY 
PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


standard authors. Some books are so 
heavy that to read them is primarily a 
gymnastic rather than a mental exer- 
cise; and if you travel and wish to 
carry them in your bag or trunk, they 
are an intolerable burden. Refuse to 
submit to this. There was a_ time 
when I could tell, merely by “hefting” 
it, whether a book had been printed in 
England or in America; but American 
publishers have grown in grace and to- 
~~ many American books are easy to 
hold. 


Remember that for the price of one 
ticket to an ephemeral entertainment, 
you can secure a book that will give 
strength and leisure to your mind all 
your life—wWilliam Lyon Phelps. 
(Courtesy of Dr. Phelps and U. P. C. 
News Service, Inc.) 





Mr. Tree Speaks 


A man walking through the forest 
was startled by a voice coming from no- 
where—yet everywhere. It said, “Well, 
here I am, a big, full-grown tree, 
straight of bole, branches high up, 
healthy, sound and ready for service. 
What can I do for you?” The man re- 
plied, “Nothing, thanks.” “Oh, but 
wait and see!” said the tree. 

The man sat down on a thick bed of 
pine needles and leaned back against a 
monarch of the woods and listened to 
the voice as it continued. “I, and my 
kind, am so necessary to man that 
were I suddenly to disappear from the 
surface of the earth, civilization would 
cease and man would die. I am, in my 
natural state as wood, or physically or 
chemically altered, used in over 5,000 
different articles.” 

The man was amazed at this state- 
ment. 

“But,” continued the tree, “it is first 
necessary to cut me down, close to the 
ground because much of my value is 
toward the lower part of me. Next, I 
am dismembered—then comes that ride 
to the sawmill—sometimes tossing in 
the current of a stream; sometimes 
comfortably resting on a railroad car. 
After my bath in the log pond at the 
sawmill I am cut into fine, clear boards. 
After a comfortable rest of several 
months, then much handling and haul- 
ing, you'll find me ‘holding up my end’ 
in a house. You'll find me in all kinds 
of furniture, in the automobile you 
drive, or in the interior trim of your 
home. 

“Up until recently they used to pick 
out the best part of me and then throw 
the rest away as waste but now the 
odds and ends of me you will find in 
toys in your child’s nursery, spools, 
toothpicks, matches; to say nothing of 
the paper industry which eats up a lot 
of me. Lately the forest chemist has 
stepped in and is using me to make ma- 
terial for men’s shirts, women’s ap- 
parel, artificial straw, and hundreds of 
other articles. 

“The New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse University says 
I am like any other crop of plants, 
only instead of a growing season of 
ninety days mine is a matter of years. 
I am the only natural resource of this 
great country that can be perpetuated, 
and that is why people are planting 
more of my kind when they cut me 
down.” 

———_@——_—. 


Lawrence W. Wallace of Washing- 
ton has been re-elected president of the 
Eye Sight Conservation Council of 
America, which is directing a national 
movement for eye conservation in edu- 
cation and industry. Mr. Wallace, who 
is executive secretary of the American 
Engineering Council, actively directed 
the work of the Hoover Committee on 
Elimination of Waste in Industry, 
which found that much economic and 
social waste was attributable to de- 
fective vision among industrial work- 
ers. Guy A. Henry of White Plains, 
N. Y., was re-elected general director 
of the Eye Sight Conservation Council, 
with headquarters in New York City. 
The field secretary, Charles F. South- 
ard, visited 67 cities in eleven states 
during 1927 and delivered 650 addresses 
to a total estimated audience of 341,- 
700. During the past five years the 
field secretary of the Council has cov- 
ered 29 states and visited 389 cities. 
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TOY TOWN 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 
reader for the first school year 


Mailing-price, 65 cents 


THE GAY KITCHEN 


By JAMES W. SHERMAN 


An amusing and attractive supple. 
mentary reader of second-year grade 


Mailing-price, 70 cents 


THE BAD LITTLE RABBIT 


By ManceE A. BIGHAM 


A jolly little book for the third year 
by the well-known author of 

‘*Merry Animal Tales” 

Mailing-price, 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 





NEW PRIMARY BOOK 


A carefully graded supplementary 


Profusely illustrated in bright colon 















Ideal Profession 


for Women 


Women succeed as well as men 
in Surgical Chiropody. Digni- 
fied easy profession. $5,000.00 
to $15,000.00 a year. Patients 
waiting in every locality. 

Only 2 years at best known Col- 
lege of Chiropody equips you, 
Largest foot clinics — faculty of 
well-known surgeons. 4 years high 
amg Oy 
learn. Write for catalog. Dept. 604. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF 

1327 North Clark & 
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til, 






















































SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER; 
KODAK FILMS—youR NEXT KODAK Fila 


DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OM, 
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$7.50 Complete 


This combination teeter-tot and memy-* 
round for schools now reduced to $7.50, amy 
for use on your school playground. One 
the most durable and popular teeters 
Extra safe, extra sturdy, carrying the famous 
Giant guarantee. Just what Sa need 1 
brighten up your playground. Why not have 
it now at this new, low price ? Mail the cou 
pon for complete descriptive literature—* 
reduced prices on other playground necessities 
Catalog free. 
GIANT MANUFACTURING CO., Box 418 

Council Bluffs, Ia. or Trenton, N. J. 

— — — USE THIS COUPON —— —— 

GIANT MFG. CG., Box 418, 

Council Bluffs, la. or Trenton, N. J. 
Send, without obligation, complete description of you 





special Teeter-Tot at $7.50. Also free catalog. 
, Le 
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Washington 

Lincoln 

Or Other 

Great 

a Patriots— 

Gen. Pershing, out cost t 

Gen. Lee, ‘ 

a Coolidge. There as 

class room. 

Sates have the 
Capitol 











The Pupils Will Be Glad of the Opportunity 
It’s So Easy to Secure Them! 


Here is all there is to it. Just fill out the coupon in the corner and we'll send 
you, postage prepaid, one gross of high grade No. 2 soft lead pencils. Your 
pupils will sell them without any trouble to their friends and relatives for 5c 
each, Send us the money received for the pencils ($7.20) and we’ll immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, your choice of these portraits. It’s simple and so 
easy that hundreds of schools all over America have done it many times. 


L OFFER; 
)DAK Fila 
ach, 
NNATI, ON00, 
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with these 





Pictures of 
eat Americans 


without cost 


OU can get one or more of these beautiful lifelike portraits of George 
Washington or Abraham Lincoln framed in circassian walnut or poly- 
chrome frame, 12 x 20 inches, for your school room by our easy plan with- 





o you or the pupils. 
no way to teach patriotism and loyalty to 


American ideals better than having these fine pic- 
tures hanging permanently on the walls of your 


Every class room in America should 
visual inspiration of the two great Amer- 
icans—the Father and Savior of our 
country—daily before our youth. As a 
teacher you know this is one of the most 
effective methods of history teaching. 





s 
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Scenery Premiums 


Two beautifully colored scenic pictures (9 x 12 in.) 
and one of Col. Lindbergh, each with glass and 
frame, can be had for selling one gross of pencils. 
These are truly beautiful works of art. 
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each Patriotism § 





ONE OF THE TWO COLORED 
SCENIC PICTURES 





— 


Or Let Your Pupils Select 
A Basket Ball 
or 
Volley Ball 





FOR THE SALE OF 
ONE GROSS 
OF 
PENCILS 


FOOT BALL 








He 


















PENCIL SHARPENER 
Large Size 
A Necessity in Every School Room 


Cotton 


AMERICAN FLAG 
5x8 Feet 









Bunting, Sewed 
Stripes, Printed Stars 


>) 








Individual Prizes 
For the girl of the school selling the largest number 











of pencils there is a special premium of a 24 inch 
strand of pearls in a neat gift case. For the boy sell- 
ing the most, a jack knife. 

iat ~~ 


AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 


Original Playground Equipment House 
Produce Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Dene cme ame omen ae 
| MURICAN NOVELTY CO., Sept. ’28 
Produce Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
(abvnipestnaniiapeepieadindanisiinideaeiesdipinmbiniiniennnminaibain  —_— 
Gentlemen ; 
Please mail 


Ry pupils gross of Lead Pencils to be sold by 


ABSOL 


- at five cents each, for which we are to receive | 
. TELY FREE and postage prepaid, our choice of 
emiums you offer. Also if remittance is made within | 
| sing Swe are to receive the Extra Prizes for the pupils 
© the most pencils. | 


State Articles Wanted 





| Name a 


———g) ( 




















Extra Special Offer This Month! 


All three of the above premiums: football, pencil 
sharpener, and flag, given your school for the sale of 
only one gross of pencils (144), amounting to only 
$7.20. This makes it easy for a school to secure all of 
these very unusual and valuable things. 


The footballs are remarkable values, worth fully as 
much as the basket balls or volley balls. We have a 
large stock and are making a special offer practically 
at cost. This will enable every school to equip its 
football team with a brand new, high-grade football. 
No special premiums given with this remarkable offer. 


s de 
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Complete School Gymnastic Apparatus 


This strong, sturdy gymnastic apparatus, as illustrated, 
combines many features making practically a complete 
gym in itself. It consists of one polished horizontal 
bar, one swing board, one pair of heavy rings—leath- 
er-covered—one pair of hooks for hanging and two 
heavy sisal ropes. It comes packed in a box. A great 
set for any school and can be had entirely free for 
selling one and one-half (112) gross of pencils. 
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How Will You Open 4 
on That Very Forst, 


Will it be orderly, calm, and directed; or will there be 
confusion ... delay ... and disorder? Will your 
pupils be at work and interested by half past nine .. . 
or will they be talking, laughing, taking liberties, and 
rapidly becoming infected with the lack of control? 
What you do that first hour largely determines what 
the whole year’s control will be. 










William C. Bagley of Teachers College, Columbia University, Give 
- You His Experience In THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


. there is general agreement among school adminstrators 
that serious and systematic school work should begin at the 
earliest possible moment .. . In the best systems, even on the 
first day of school, one will find the regular program of ‘lessons’ 
in full swing within thirty or even fifteen minutes of the time 
of opening of school . . . There is certainly no advantage, and 
there is a very real risk in delaying this attack... If the pupils 
settle at once in the ‘learning attitude’, the chances are greatly 
multiplied that this attitude will quickly become a matter of 
habit. On the other hand, if the first day or the first two or 
three days are devoted solely to ‘getting ready’ for work, the 
task of acquiring the work attitude will be in- 
creasingly difficult . . . From the very outset, 


work of its kind, written by over seventy of the greatest educa- 
tors, each section written and signed by the educator best qual- 
ified to speak on that subject. 

Starting the School Year is just one of a thousand problems 
and situations which confront the teacher from the opening day 
of school. How will you cope with the first case of disobedience 
-.. lying ... perhaps stealing? How will you make arith- 
metic interesting to a backward pupil? What subject matter 
will you select for nature study? How will you classify and 
grade pupils? 

No teacher need face those problems alone. For every sub- 

ject and every question of classroom adminis- 





certain definite responsibilities should be very 
clearly delegated to the pupils themselves.” 

In this manner Wm. C. Bagley develops the 
complete section on “Starting the School 
Year” in The Classroom Teacher. To remarks 
of this kind he adds specific cases and definite 
suggestions. A brief outline of this section is 
given at the right. 

Not an encyclopedia... 
work ... not a combination or revision of 
anything written before, but an entirely new 
work written for the single purpose of sup- 
plying a complete professionalized work for 
teacher and superintendent covering every 
subject and problem of every grade from kin- 
dergarten through junior high. The Class- 


STARTING THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 


Under this heading, Wm. C. 
Bagley, Ph.D., Ed. D., Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
covers the following points: 


I Importance of the Right 
not a reference Start 


II A good start (explained 
by the Case Method) 


III Preparation for the First 


ay 

Plans for each grade 

Opening exercises 

Planning First Assign- 
ments 


. tration, The Classroom Teacher supplies you 
both the most modern and authoritative prac- 
tice and the necessary professionalized sub- 
ject matter. And every bit of it is of the ut- 
most practical use ... Hillegas and Seeds 
write on “Classroom Control”; Reeder on 
“Teaching Children to Study”; Horn on 
“Spelling”; Palmer and Downing on “Nature 
Study”; etc., etc. 


Specimen Pages Free 
The Classroom Teacher will inspire you... 
help you in the presentation of every subject 
- « - supply you with professionalized subject 
matter prepared by America’s greatest edu- 
cators .. . and add greatly to your efficiency. 


: . IV Other Suggestions for the We invite you to send for an interesting bro- 
room Teacher is entirely new and the only First Day chure describing this great work in Modern 
ee V Following the First Day's Education. Specimen pages are included and 

or 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, Inc., 
Dept. L-10, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. | 
Without obligation, please send me your 


free brochure, including specimen pages of 
The Classroom Teacher. 





Distribution of Time 
Suggested Programs 


VI Teacher’s Own Program 
of Work 


mailed free. Simply clip the coupon below. 


The Classroom Teacher, Inc. 








TITS | 


Particular Interests...................................... a: 


| 
| Name... eal | 
| 
| 


J Dept.L-10, 1045S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


The CLASSROOM 
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Ne THE UNKNOWN TEACHER Giuieee 


sing the praise of the Ulnknown Ceacher Great gen- 
erals win campaigns, but it is the Unknown Soldier 
who wins the war Famous educalors pran new systems of 
pedagody, but it is the Unknown Ceacher who delivers andv 
guides the young. Ie lives in obscurily and contends with hard- 
ship. [for him no trumpets blare, no chariols wait, no golden dec 
oralions are decreed. Me keeps the watch along the borders of 
darkness and makes the altack on the trenches of ignorance’ and. 
folly. Patient in his daily duly, he strives fo conquer the evil powers 
which are enemies of youth. Ihe awakens ate spirits. Ihe quickens 
the indolent, encourages the eager, and sleadies the unstable. lhe 
communicates his own joy in learning and shares with boys and girls 


the best treasures of his mind. le lights many candles which, in 
later years, will shine back fo cheer him. Chis is his reward. 


Xd nowledge may be oained from books; but the love of 
. aii is ensued cule by personal contact. JI)o one has 
| deserved better of the Republic than the Unknown Ceacher: Io 


one is more worthy lo be enrolled in a democratic Alrislocracy, 
T ty JXing of himself and servant of mankind” — -Henry van Dyke 
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Standards of Pupil Behavior 


By CHARLES S. MEEK 


Superiniendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


foreign to their experiences, their interests, and their 

needs, Professor Lounsbury admitted the difficulty of 
it all when he said, “The capacity of the human mind to re- 
sist knowledge cannot be overestimated.” Just as futile 
have been the efforts of teachers to impose upon children 
arbitrary rules of conduct, the necessity of which is not ad- 
mitted by the children themselves. 

Ever since schools have been an established activity in the 
life of the race, there has been a conflict between two stand- 
ards of behavior, one definitely announced and rigidly en- 
forced by the teacher, the other rather vaguely conceived 
but stanchly supported by the pupils. Where this relation- 
ship prevails, such order as exists in the classroom is but a 
state of armed neutrality. 


FTER a lifetime spent in the endeavor to inject into 
the minds of students subject matter more or less 


OHN DEWEY has done much to harmonize the conflict 

and humanize teaching by insisting that the child, his 
interests, aspirations, and ideals shall be the starting point 
of all that we think and do. The child’s development and 
self-realization shall be the directing force determining the 
nature of all our procedures. The superior teachers in many 
schools now have the Dewey spirit, accept the Dewey stand- 
ards, and are attaining the Dewey ideals. In classrooms 
where such leadership prevails, what is required of pupils 
is that to which they wish to conform. 

There still persists in the majority of schools, however, the 
traditional classroom régime, which the teacher struggles 
arbitrarily to establish and against which the pupils, in 
spirit at least, instinctively protest. Many teachers are such 
devotees to rigidly imposed discipline that they are unable 
to keep children in order. 


[8 AN elementary school there developed a situation which 
promised to bring out definitely the two divergent stand- 
ards of pupil behavior, that which the teachers consider de- 
sirable, and that which the pupils think admirable. The 
principal and teachers in that school intelligently and sym- 
pathetically endeavor to insist only upon such requirements 
as the pupils may be induced to admit as necessary. The 
Safety Council of the school, composed entirely of pupils, 
met to elect a student patrol officer. When a certain boy 
was proposed as a candidate, there at once developed in the 
Council a discussion concerning the eligibility of the boy 
for the position. The popularity of the candidate among his 
fellow pupils was admitted, but some of the Council said 
that if the choice were left to the teachers he would not be 
elected to a position of pupil leadership. Some members of 
the Council then submitted to the principal this question: 
“Why should a boy who is popular among the pupils be un- 
popular with the teachers?” 

The principal saw in this an opportunity for the pupils to 
assign their own reasons for such differences as existed be- 
tween the standards of behavior which teachers wished to 
establish and those to which pupils desired to conform. The 
officers of the Safety Council were invited to a meeting of 
the teachers and were requested to investigate the eligibility 
of the boy under consideration for election as a patrol officer. 
They were asked to state in written reports why the pupils 
wished to elect him and why the teachers might consider his 
election undesirable. All of the teachers urged the pupil 
officers to express without any restraint their own convic- 
tions. The teachers hoped to get some interesting contribu- 
tions concerning pupil thinking and pupil attitudes, in con- 
trast with their own feeling and their own thought, but they 
were disappointed, as the report printed here reveals. 
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“One of the pupils of —— School has been a great trouble 
to the teachers and we as officers of the Junior Safety Coun- 
cil of this school have been asked to give our opinion of him 
from our point of view. He always seems to want to attract 
attention of the pupils in the room and especially the girls, 
therefore not paying any attention to his lessons. I do think 
that he is perfectly capable of getting good grades if he ap- 
plies himself. As a Junior Safety Council officer he is very 
good, because there are no girls which he feels he has to en- 
tertain. He has a very engaging personality which makes 
the smaller children like and also mind him.” 


aus report, which is typical of them all, does not even 

suggest what was reported as the spirit of the first discus- 
sion in the Safety Council. It is a naive and childlike statement 
of what the teachers would accept as their own diagnosis of 
the case. They did not get what they had hoped to secure, 
an expression of the pupil side of the issue. It is quite prob- 
able, however, that they secured something better than they 
sought. They hoped to get an expression of pupil thought 
and pupil feeling in a concrete case, where no specific griev- 
ance existed to distort the normal set or trend. But the very 
technique they employed in attempting to get what they 
wanted changed entirely the usual pupil attitude. These 
pupil officers had been invited into a meeting of teachers 
and had been treated as worthy associates of their instruc- 
tors. They were promised in advance that their findings in 
the case would be given sympathetic consideration. Their 
assistance was being sought in the formulation of policies 
controlling the operation of the school. In thus inviting the 
co-operation of pupils, the teachers were stepping entirely 
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out of the réle which tradition had assigned to them. The K get 
pupil officers learned that in the conduct of the school there 4 comm 
had ceased to be, for the time at least, a teacher point of view. Q) APP 
Therefore for themselves there immediately ceased to be a yi oe 
pupil point of view. ) ae 
E 
4 
WHen teachers try to discover what pupils think about U So 
the everyday problems of school control they cease to 4 sit j 
be the traditional agents of imposed authority and they no ci . . 
longer provoke the traditional pupil reaction. The teachers 4 re : 
in this school were seeking to know and appreciate pupil 0 The 
attitudes and to give unbiased consideration to pupil stand- 0 dee 
ards. They thus stimulated the pupils to think and to yi side 
respond in more deliberate and less partisan terms. 4 plin 
In industry the conflict between capital and labor develops M in | 
because one party receives a fixed stipend and the other re- y} the 
ceives what remains of profit. When profit-sharing is intro- Oy 
duced, identity of interest is established and the conflict M ce 
ends. This same identity of interest may be established for Ml edn 
pupils and teachers in every necessary requirement for effec- :| ht 
tive school control. The time, patience, and skill necessary nee 
to demonstrate this identity of interest is time and patience »y sch 
and skill most profitably expended. Pupils may be brought y and 
to understand that appropriate behavior must be required % ho 
- ‘ : : m 
in the schoolroom in order that necessary working condi- Ql I 
tions for teachers and pupils shall prevail—identity of in- q| te 
terest. If such appropriate behavior be not maintained, loss 7) Ba 
to both pupils and teacher results. Pupils may readily be 7h ie 
led to see that the question is not whether their will or that the 
of the teacher shall prevail, but whether profit or loss to twe 
both parties shall be the outcome. When children come to ; be 
realize that in every choice from among their many conflict- A 
ing desires and in every exercise of their own wills there in- yw by 
evitably follows either profit or loss for themselves, then A ’ * 
every step in their education will be an advance toward self- A 
control and maturity. K in 
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The Individual Child and the Visiting Teacher 


By SHIRLEY LEONARD 


Visiting Teacher, Rochester Public Schools, Rochester, New York 


E personalities of our former 
teachers are vivid in the minds 
of many of us. These teachers 
were in daily contact with us at 
a time when we were eagerly 
reaching out for new sensations 
and new ideas, and their re- 
sponse to us, and ours to them, 
was often of vital importance. 
Even now, with years of per- 
spective, we may remember with scorn or re- 
sentment the teachers who were indifferent to 
ys as individuals, or we may recall with a glow 
of enthusiasm those whose interests seemed to 
outreach the mere subject matter and catch us 
up into a circle of human relationships which 
was not bounded by the school or even the 
neighborhood but which connected us with the 
great and alluring outside world. Such teach- 
ers saw us not merely as young persons who 
had to cover so much ground in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic by a certain time, not as 
members of an unclassified group called “the 
children,” but rather as individuals, each one 
to be approached in a different fashion. Such 
teachers are just as much social workers as 
teachers. In fact, there is no longer a gulf be- 
tween social work and teaching, because every 
good teacher is taking more and more into ac- 
count the social aspects of classroom work, and 
every good social worker is realizing that unless 
he leaves behind him what has been called an 
“educational ferment,” he is not solving his 
social problems. 

Both social worker and teacher are working 
toward a common end, namely, to enlarge and 
enrich the life of the individual so that he may 
get more from living and give more back to the 
community. The difference is largely one of 
approach and method. The teacher who does 
so-called educational work in the classroom and 
so-called social work outside the classroom must 
always use different methods of approach. 
Whereas in the schoolroom she can say to the 
child, “You must stay in this grade; you must 
sit in this seat,” outside the schoolroom she can- 
not say to the child’s parents, “You must live in 
this neighborhood, or this particular house.” 
The school can more or less regulate a child’s 
attendance, but it cannot regulate his life out- 
side—his hours of sleeping, his diet, his disci- 
pline, and so on. There are parents and homes 
in need of control far more than the children 
they send to school. Many parents, indifferent 
to or careless of the physical and spiritual wel- 
fare of their children, are continually being 
educated by social workers as well as teachers. 
In this day of specialization, it seems almost a 
hecessity to pass along to workers outside the 
school curriculum the task of educating parents 
and making adjustments for children in the 
home and in the community. 

In schools where there is a visiting teacher 
she acts as an educational force with parents 
and a connecting link between the school and 
the home, and, with the social agencies, be- 
tween the home and the community. Individual 
peculiarities of children, neglect in the home, 
ad habits, and anti-social tendencies noticed 
Y teachers are reported to her as her special 
btoblems—every one a different proposition to 

handled in a different fashion, varying ac- 
‘ording to the personalities involved. The fol- 


ng examples are pertinent. 
Pry visiting teacher found that Johnnie’s con- 
‘ant sleepiness was due only to the carelessness of 
— One friendly visit to the home did not 
© for Johnnie adequate rest at night. Only 
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after several visits, during which the visiting 
teacher convinced the mother that his whole school 
life would be affected by his lack of sleep, did the 
mother decide that it was worth while for her to get 
him to bed earlier. 


James was inattentive for a very different reason. 
From home visits the visiting teacher learned that 
James’s father had died six months before, and that 
his mother, assuming for the first time the entire 
responsibility of supporting her family, was work- 
ing in a factory. James’s early morning task was 
to take the younger children to the nursery, his noon 
task to get the children’s lunch. In the evening he 
helped at home also, since his mother returned ex- 
hausted from her day’s work. The visiting teacher 
had already known the family through a school ad- 
justment that she had made for one of the younger 
children. She realized that the budget was inade- 
quate. She now took it upon herself to explain to 
this very self-respecting mother the significance of 
the Child Welfare Board and the injustice she did 
to her children by not taking advantage of the pen- 
sion that the Board would give her, provided she 
would stay at home and take care of her children. 
The mother “could not accept charity.” The visit- 
ing teacher continued to follow up the health and 
the school progress of the children and finally con- 
vinced the mother that they were really suffering 
because of her employment. At last she went with 
the visiting teacher to the Child Welfare Board, 
where she was granted a mother’s pension, 

This was slow educating of a mother to the re- 
sources of the community and to her own responsi- 
bility for the welfare of her children, but worth 
while because of the children’s improvement. 


How futile it would have been to punish John 
and James for inattentiveness without any 
recognition of the causes! The school is bound 
to have much mass treatment, but at the same 
time it should have certain types of workers 
whose sole interest is the individual. The 
school makes. certain demands which must be 
more or less the same for every child. The 
conditions in the home which help or hinder the 
child in meeting these demands are entirely 
different. The school says, “You must come to 
school clean.” James lives in a home where the 
mother works all day and there is no hot water, 
no bathroom, no privacy for baths, while John 
in another home is perforce given a bath every 
day. James should not be made to feel inferior 
in school, but his family must be urged toward 
greater cleanliness. The school says, “You 
must have ‘sneaks’ for gymnasium work,” but 
what does the illiterate foreign parent of Al- 
phonse care about the need of physical exer- 
cise? The father has too much exercise, and, 
no matter how hard he works, is unable to earn 
enough to buy shoes for his children—let alone 
“sneaks.” He must have his children’s needs ex- 
plained to him, and if his wages are so inade- 
quate as to cause suffering in his family, out- 
side help for him must be sought by the school. 
Most important of all is it for Alphonse to feel 
that he is not inferior to other children in his 
group. 

It is no more with the economically under- 
privileged parent that the visiting teacher must 
work than with the parent who does not under- 
stand the make-up of the child nor how to treat 
him, as the story of William indicates, 

The chief difficulty was that William wanted one 
thing and his mother wanted another. William 
was fourteen years old and in the eighth grade, 
soon to go to high school. He had seemed to his 
teacher to be a shy, sensitive sort of boy—fond of 
day-dreaming. He had made his grades regularly, 
and his life had run along uneventfully. 

William’s face seldom registered any interest or 
excitement. The boys called him “Sober Bill.” 
Some said he was “sissy” and a “poor sport.” Often 
they looked askance at him because he was so well- 
groomed, William never forgot his tie—or perhaps 
we should say William’s mother never forgot his tie. 
She seldom forgot anything affecting what she 
thought was William’s welfare. 

When he took home the money he had earned on 


his paper route, she banked it all for him, wonder- 
ing why it was that he wanted to save some out for 
sticky masses of black-jack when she gave him each 
day a piece of good pure candy. She wanted to 
bank every cent of his money, some to be drawn out 
when he needed it for clothes, and the rest to be 
kept until the day when William, she hoped, would 
go to college. She was proud that he had such a 
big paper route, and whenever he got into difficul- 
ties over collecting money, she relieved him of re- 
sponsibility by getting his father to help collect, and 
by taking care of it herself when it came in. 

William’s mother and father were self-respecting, 
thrifty, ambitious folk, proud of the modern eight- 
room house that they had recently bought, and de- 
lighted that they could give their two children such 
a good home. 

William’s mother spared no pains in arranging 
his room in a way that to her mind was most satis- 
factory, with a lovely white lace spread on the bed, 
fussy ornaments on the bureau, and ruffled curtains 
at the window. How he could run away and get all 
dirty in the woods when he might come home to all 
this, was more than she could fathom. Not only 
was it a comfortable room, but there were plenty of 
8 books, even the fairy tales which he loved to 
read, 

William probably could not have explained it 
either—at least not to his mother, It would have 
seemed foolish, and would not have conformed to her 
scheme of good housekeeping. He never told any- 
one, but sometimes a tremendous desire seized him to 
have some great adventure, to be acclaimed a hero, 
to hear a crowd cheer him. This was what hap- 
pened when he tried to sell tickets for a play which 
was to help pay for the curtain in the Pte Ma hall, | 
He took a great bunch of tickets, more than he 
could sell, but he did not realize this at the time. 
When he was called on to report the number he 
had sold, he was still hoping that he could sell them 
all. He thought that something would turn up to 
help him, as it always did when he failed on his 
paper route, and announced that he had sold the 
entire amount. When his grade cheered loud and 
long over his success, he still hoped that he would 
succeed later. He let an announcement of his suc- 
cess be made in a big assembly, and then the whole 
school cheered him, It was great to get a thrill like 
that when most of the days went by so uneventfully. 
Every now and then he had to have something hap- 
pen. 

Once he ran away from home and camped in the 
woods. Remembering stories that he had read of 
adventures in the wilds, he told the teacher the next 
day that he had “blazed a trail, using a sharp stone 
instead of a hatchet.” Another time he intended to 
“set sail for land unknown and live by fishing and 
hunting,” but he missed the train. He bought a 
tent instead, pitched it in a field near the school, and 
instead of fishing and hunting, went home to his 
meals. 

One day he was carried far into another world 
by taking part in a playlet to advertise the Com- 
munity Chest. William saw the chest as pirate loot 
and himself as a member of a band of pirates who 
had risked their lives swimming out to get it from a 
rocky cavern fronting on roaring waters. 

As time went on, William grew bolder and dared 
to stay away all night. He took a trip into the 
country, which proved so interesting that he pro- 
longed it for five days. He even attended country 
school one day just to see what it was like. He 
found a nice Dutch family living on a farm and de- 
cided that this would be a fine place for his parents 
to let him go and spend the summer. When he re- 
turned to his bewildered family with enthusiastic 
stories of his adventures, it seemed quite absurd to 
him that they had worried so. 

William’s mother is now quite interested in talk- 
ing over his problems at the school and eng $e 
work out a way to understand her son. William has 
a smaller paper route for which he is entirely re- 
sponsible. He has joined the Boy Scouts, and there 
is an attempt being made to get him out into the 
country for the summer, where he can work out 
some of his dreams without being quite such a 
worry to his family. 

Understanding William inside and outside 
school; knowing why he runs away, and how 
his parents react to it; working out new ways 
for William to gain satisfaction; this is the job 
of the visiting teacher. 

Thus the process of education goes on. Call 
it socializing education or educational social 


(Continued on page 93) 
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By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


OME quickly, Brother, the Scop is 
beginning his tale,” exclaimed a 
little blue-eyed girl to a sturdy fair- 
haired lad. “If we sit quietly, the 

good master will let us listen too.” 

“Aye,” replied the lad. “There has 
been a great battle and our master and his 
men helped to win the victory. The Scop 
will have a wondrous tale to sing.” 

The two humble little helpers in the 
household of the great lord slipped unob- 
served into the long, low room, lit by the 
leaping flames of a fire of huge logs. At 
the table the warriors had paused in their 
feasting to listen to a gray-bearded man 
who stood in an honored place before 
them, chanting a story-poem of war and 
victory. 

The Scop’s words flowed on in a sing- 
song tone. Now and then he twanged his 
rude harp in accompaniment. The warriors 
hung on every syllable. 

“Well done, well done,” they cried from 
time to time, clapping their hands and 
beating on the table with their hunting 
knives. 

The little girl’s blue eyes grew wider and 
wider. She forgot how sore her 
hands were from the scouring of 
many pots, and how her feet 
ached from the running of many 
errands. The fair-haired boy’s 
cheeks glowed. He forgot the 
tedious hours of turning the veni- 
son roast before the fire. They 
forgot the lord and his guests. 
They saw now a battlefield with 
prancing horses and _ shouting 
riders, now a hunter’s tussle with 
a wild boar, now a band of war- 
riors setting sail in rude boats. 

This girl and boy of the long, 
long ago had no beautiful story- 
books like yours, but they did 
have stories, the rude poems 
chanted by the Scop. They had, 
in fact, the most important thing 
that goes into a book. 

When someone asks you what 
your favorite book is, and why, 
you are very likely to say, “I like 
Treasure Island because it is such 
an exciting story”; or “I like Dr. 
Dolittle because the animals do 
and say such funny things’— 
not “because my copy has such a 
fine binding, such clear print, and 
such good pictures.” The way 
in which the book was made and 
illustrated made it easier and 
more pleasant to read, but the 
story itself was what made you 
remember it. 
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Stories about Books 


HOW LITERATURE GREW 


We might say that books, like people, 
have both bodies and souls. The body of 
the book is the thing that you hold in your 
hand, a thing made of paper and printer’s 
ink, The soul is the story or message that 
the author has put into form, the thing 
that lives in your mind. Books had souls 
long before they had bodies. 

Story-poems, such as the Scop chanted, 
were books without bodies. Where did 
these story-poems come from? The first 
ones came so very long ago that we can- 
not tell exactly when and how they began. 
But we know that stories, some of them 
like those told by the Scop, were written 
down when people first learned how to 
write. We can be quite sure that they had 
been told and retold long, long before. In 
learning the story of books, we have to de- 
pend on investigations of the earliest sto- 
ries and records that were found. From 
them and from what we know about peo- 
ple, we can suppose that the beginning of 
literature was something like this. 

Men who lived in the long ago did a 
great deal of fighting. When they went 
to battle, they liked to talk to the gods and 





The Scop’s Words Flowed On in a Singsong Tone 


September ly 


ask their help. They liked to call out 
the other fighters and tell how brave the, 
were. They were so excited and earney 
that they put a sort of swing into thei 
words that we call rhythm. They wer 
really making little poems. 

The people used little songs and chani 
in seed-planting time also. If the see; 
did not sprout, these childlike people be 
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lieved that a sorcerer had bewitched them, 
and with their little songs would try to jp. 
duce the good gods to drive away the eyj 
spirits. 

Men found out, too, that they liked t 
sing songs while they worked. The rhythn 
of the song helped them to remember the 
different parts of their work. 

After a time men discovered that they 
could make poems even if they were no 
going to battle, planting seeds, or work 
ing. So they made up poems about their 
battles and hunting, and sang them around 
the fireside or out in the fields when the 
work was over. Then another important 
discovery was made. They found out that 
some people were better able to make 
poems than others. The composing of 
peetry could be left to those who 
did it well. Thus it became a 
sort of profession. 

Poets wandered from place to 
place singing their poems. Rich 
men, kings, and lords liked to 
have them come to their homes to 
amuse them. Very often they it- 
vited the poets to stay and be 
come members of the household. 
Often they gave them valuable 
presents. Some poets were rich 
and important. The poet-singers 
in different parts of the world 
went by different names, such #& 
bards, scops, gleemen, minstrels, 
troubadours, or trouvéres. 

A man sometimes spent # 
many as twelve years learning t0 
be a minstrel. To be a good ont 
there were certain stories that he 
must know. The best minstrels 
knew three hundred and fifty. 
They learned only the outline até 
filled in the details according “ 
their fancy. That is one reas0 
why some of the old tales have 
so many variations. 

Literature did not begin all # 
one place or at one time. Thet 
were beginnings in many differ 
ent parts of the world. TH 
Greeks were writing poems tw 
thousand nine hundred yea 
ago, at a time when the peopl 

(Continued on page 100) 
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HO would want to live in a place 
where the weather was the same 
all the time? However inter- 
esting it might be to visit, it 
would probably seem monotonous as a 
place of permanent residence. For, com- 
plain though we may about the seasons, we 
(nd a great deal of compensating variety 
in them. From March, the awakening 
month, through the high tide of summer to 





Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


“The goldenrod is yellow” 


the harvest time, every moment has its 
thrills. While in autumn we may miss the 
fresh and tender greens that belong to the 
springtime of the year, we still have much 
to look forward to. As the summer ad- 
vances the coloring of the landscape be- 
comes more vivid and various. Before the 
frost flowers come in their cold, sparkling, 
crystal brilliancy, we may revel in the car- 
nival of autumn, which, for sheer beauty, 
rivals anything else the year can show. 

If you have been watching the pageant 
of nature, you wiH not want to miss the fall 
verformance. Every holiday can_profit- 
ably be spent in the woods and fields. This 
isa busy season out of doors, until the last 
summer bird has flown and snow blankets 
have tucked every flower out of sight. For 
several weeks after school has begun, life 
In the open seems to continue much as 
usual, but although the wood folk are still 
up and about there is an undercurrent of 
change, a stirring of bird and animal life 
preparation for winter. This movement 
begins in September, while summer is still 
holding court. By the end of the month 





the air is full of migrating birds; they 
seem to be everywhere, in trees, shrubbery, 
and grass, underfoot and flying overhead. 

heclans are gathering for their long jour- 
ity south. The insect-eaters, knowing that 
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The Gay Carnival of Autumn 


By MAUDE WOOD HENRY 





Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 
“Where the clustering nuts fall free” 


their summer food supply is waning, are all 
ready to leave. The fruit- and seed-eaters 
will remain a little while longer. A few 
birds, such as the catbird, purple finch, 
killdeer, mourning dove, cowbird, and belt- 
ed kingfisher, do not leave us until Novem- 
ber. Some, of course, will remain with us 
all winter, feeding on dried fruits, weed 
seeds, and evergreen cones, but the major- 
ity of our bird friends are well on their way 
south before September is over. 

Not the least interesting thing to be ob- 
served on a field trip in the fall is the bal- 
looning spider, which makes its own air- 
plane and rides triumphantly above the 
tree tops. Like other aeronauts, it some- 
times comes to grief, landing in a tangle of 
miniature trees and bushes. The wind, too, 
is busy at this time of year, sending out 
fleets of milkweed seed ships, as well as 
the spores of puffballs, toadstools, and 
mushrooms. Later on, in your autumn 
rambles, you will become a seed-bearer 
yourself. Your jaunts afield will end in 
long and troublesome efforts to get rid of 
the burs and sticktights. These are legion 
in late fall. Animals and birds, as well as 
humans, help the little barbed seeds to sow 
themselves, for they often catch a free 
ride. 

In September there are still many wild 
flowers. The fringed gentian blooms until 
November, although it grows scarcer each 





Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J 
“In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun” 
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year. If you are fortunate enough to find 
these exquisite blossoms, gaze your fill, but 
do not pick them. Goldenrod and asters 
predominate in the fields, and every land- 
scape wears the royal colors. Green su- 
mach spikes have turned to red. Shrubs 
show scarlet-berried branches. Black- 
eyed Susans stare boldly at us from the 
waysides. Wild carrot, corn cockle, jewel- 
weed, joe-pye weed, ladies’-tresses, mus- 








Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 
“The corn is turning brown” 


tard, lobelia, meadow rue, rose mallow, 
clover, daisies, ironweed, boneset, and other 
wildings are spread over the countryside 
like a gay-colored patchwork quilt. By the 
roadside you may see the evening primrose 
perform its sunset miracles. September 
paths are all enchanting and hold many a 
surprise for the nature student. 

October is picturesque and colorful, 
with golden-leaved trees, burning bushes, 
and torchlike branches set about the for- 
ests. 


Her gown is like a broidered tapestry, 
Among whose folds the brilliant col- 
ors play; 
She wears a misty scarf all shot with 
stars 
And at her waist a riotous bouquet. 


This is the month of the Hunter’s Moon, 
following the Harvest Moon in September. 
School children anticipate Halloween, with 
its eerie happenings and attendant fun. 
October is the month for corn roasts and 
the last outdoor picnics of the season. 

Squirrels and chipmunks are busily en- 
gaged in collecting their winter hoards of 
nuts. Of the two the chipmunk is the 
thriftier. In his underground storehouse 
he will have an ample supply to carry him 

(Continued on page 99) 
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Curtains for the Schoolroom 


ISS BARTON’S rural school was bright 

and neat when the September term 

opened. She and her pupils discussed 

ways in which it could be made more 
attractive. Several of the children suggested that 
curtains would add much to the appearance of 
the room, The children thought that they would 
like to make curtains, and took a vote to decide 
what kind they should have. Sash curtains were 
the choice of the majority. 

“How shall we begin?” Miss Barton asked. 

“Buy our cloth,” one of the girls suggested. 

“Measure our windows,” a boy said. 

“Would it not be better to decide first upon 
the material?” questioned Miss Barton. “To- 
morrow, suppose you bring samples of goods 
that you think would make suitable curtains for 
our room. You may now tell what tools you will 
need to work with.” 

Needle, thread, scissors, thimble, emery bag, 
tape measure, pins, pin cushion, needlebook, and 
sewing box were suggested. 

“In ancient times,” Miss Barton said, 
were made of fishbones, wood, stone, iron, and 
bronze. Some of them had no eyes, but were 
used to punch holes in the leather so that leather 
thongs or plant fibers could be run through. 

“While the initial cost is more,” she continued, 
“it is really economy to buy a good quality of 
scissors, needles, and pins. Poorly made pins 
and needles mar the cloth, since they do not have 
fine, smooth points. Needles for ordinary sew- 
ing are made in three lengths: sharps, ground- 
downs, and betweens. The sharps are the long- 
est of these three sizes; the betweens, the short- 
est. They are sold in packages of twenty-five 
needles, The size is indicated by numbers rang- 
ing from 1 to 12. Number 1 is the coarsest; 
Number 12, the finest. A package is often made 
up of assorted sizes. For school sewing, Num- 
bers 8-10 are generally used.” 

“I have a celluloid thimble for school,” com- 
mented one of the children, “but I use my silver 
one at home.” 

“Celluloid and aluminum thimbles are more 
suitable for school sewing than those made of 
silver or gold,” said Miss Barton. “The thimble 
has been in use since ancient times, but its manu- 
facture in Europe was begun only about two 
hundred years ago. It was first worn over the end 
of the thumb, and its name comes from the old 
English word for thumb. The name has been re- 
tained though it is now worn over the second 
finger. The thimble was formerly made like a 
broad ring, open at both ends. The side was 
used to push the needle through the cloth.” 


“needles 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


When Miss Barton questioned the class, she 
discovered that most of them knew that needles 
were made of steel, but that they did not know 
of what some of the other sewing implements 
were made. She wrote the words: steel, iron, 
silver, emery, aluminum, and gold on the black- 
board, giving these metals as the chief sources 
of the material used in making needles, scissors, 
thimbles, emery bags, and pins. Miss Barton 
asked the children to locate on their maps the 
principal countries in which these metals are 
found. Each pupil was then assigned one metal 
on which to give a brief oral report the follow- 
ing day. Celluloid was also included in the list 
of topics. 


SELECTING THE MATERIAL 


The samples of cloth which the children 
brought to school included cotton crepe, filet net, 
silk, scrim, marquisette, dotted swiss, checked 
gingham, and cretonne. 

Miss Barton suggested that the pupils make 
two sets of curtains. The younger children 
could make one set, and the older children the 
other, thus providing an opportunity for both 
groups to contribute to the project. The teacher 
then discussed the merits of the samples with 
the children. 

“My mother says that silk is too expensive for 
school curtains and will not stand much launder- 
ing,” said a practical little girl. 

“Cretonne fades quickly,” added another child. 
“I had some cretonne curtains in my room.” 

The children voted on the remaining samples. 
Since the walls of the room were buff, the older 
children’s preference was coarse ecru marqui- 
sette. The younger pupils chose orange and 
white checked gingham. 

“Who can tell how much cloth we shall need?” 
asked Miss Barton. 

“No one can until we measure the windows,” 
replied a pupil. 

“Where shall we place the curtain rods?” 
asked another child. 

“That is a good question,” replied Miss Bar- 
ton. “We must know where the rods are to be 
placed in order to determine how long the fin- 
ished curtains should be.” 

The children agreed that the length of the fin- 
ished curtains should be thirty-one inches. Then 
the width of the hems was discussed. It was de- 
cided to make the top hems one inch wide and 
the bottom hems one and one-half inches wide. 
(As small rods were to be used, a one-inch hem 
at the top was sufficient.) One-half inch to be 
turned in was allowed on each hem. 


“Cotton shrinks,” remarked one of the childre, 

“We had better allow one and one-half inch 
for shrinkage for each curtain,” Miss Barto 
suggested. “Now who can tell me how much m,. 
terial we shall need for each length?” 

The pupils decided that thirty-six inches was 
required. By doubling this figure, the amoy: 
of material for each window was determined, 4, 
there were eight windows, it was found that gis. 
teen yards of material was needed. 

A committee of girls and boys was appointe 
to go with the teacher to the near-by town fo 
samples of the materials selected. When they 
samples had been obtained and the prices foynj 
to be reasonable, a new committee was chosen ty 
purchase the material, the thread (Numbers 4 
and 70), and the rods, using money from th 
school’s improvement fund. 


MAKING THE CURTAINS 


As each curtain length was to be thirty-six 
inches, this number of inches was measured on 
the material and marked with a pin. When both 
sets of material had been marked into equa 
spaces of thirty-six inches each, threads were 
drawn and the material cut. 

The curtain lengths were distributed among 
the children. The top hems were turned first 
one-half inch and then one inch, and were basted. 
The bottom hems were turned one-half inch and 
then one inch and one-half, and basted. The 
basting was done with Number 40 cotton thread, 
using even stitches close to the edge of the hem 
(see Figure J.) The hems were sewed with 
Number 70 cotton thread. The hemming stitch 
is shown in Figure J/I, B. 

When hemming, hold the work with the hem 
in a vertical position. Place the hem over the 
first two fingers of the left hand and keep it in 
place with the thumb and third finger. Begin at 
the top and insert the needle through the fold, 
leaving a short end of the thread to be slipped 
under the fold and caught under the hemming 
stitches. Point the needle toward the left shoul- 
der and make a slanting stitch through the ma- 
terial and the fold of the hem. Keep the stitches 
even and small. 

For practice, the younger children were given 
six-inch squares of gingham having the same 
size check as the material chosen, on which they 
made basting stitches and running stitches with 
a large needle and coarse thread, using the 
checks as guides (see Figure JJ). They als 
used the squares to practice hemming. After 
they had gained a little experience, they thet 


(Continued on page 97) 
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A Trip to a Banana Plantation 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


Rica. Phil went to visit him there. He 

traveled on a big steamboat. The boat sailed 
south. It went past Virginia. It went past North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. At last it 
was off the coast of Florida. The next day Phil saw 
some islands. They were the Bahama Islands. Then 
the boat came to the West Indies, but it did not stop. 
It was on the way to Costa Rica. Costa Rica is in 
Central America. 

One day the captain said, “We have almost reached 
Costa Rica. We shall sail into Port Limon to-day.” 

Soon the boat docked. Phil rode on a train to his 
uncle’s home. He stayed there several weeks. His 
uncle took him all over the plantation. 

The tall banana plants grew in rows. The long, 
broad leaves made a thick roof overhead. A stalk 
grew in the middle of each plant. Each stalk bore 
one bunch of bananas. The bunches of young 
bananas did not hang down like those that Phil had 
seen in the store. They pointed up. 

Phil’s uncle told him how bananas are planted. 
“We do not grow bananas from seed,” he said. 
“After a plant bears a bunch of bananas, it dies, and 
suckers spring up from 
the root. We cut off these 
suckers and plant them. 
After a year or a year and 
a half, each one bears a 
bunch of bananas.” 

Phil saw men picking the 
bananas. They pulled down 
the stalks and chopped off 
the bunches of bananas. 
The bananas were green. 


Pp HIL’S uncle has a banana plantation in Costa 





They would ripen on their long journey to market. 
The men loaded the bananas on low, flat cars 
drawn by little ponies. The ponies drew the bananas 
to the freight cars, near the plantation. The freight 
cars carried them to the harbor. Sometimes Phil’s 
uncle sent the bananas to the harbor by truck. 
Sometimes he sent them down the river in boats. 
-One day Phil helped his uncle take a boatload of 
bananas down the river. They came to the harbor, 
where the big fruit boat, “Ramota,” was docked. 

While their little boat was being unloaded, Phil 
and his uncle walked around on the pier. It was a 
noisy, busy place. Trains and trucks came down to 
the edge of the pier. Boats were coming and going. 
Bananas were being loaded into the hold of the big 
fruit boat. 

Many natives were there with bananas. Some 
carried them on their backs. Some brought them in 
on ponies. Others had little two-wheeled carts 
drawn by oxen. 

Phil came home on the “Ramota.” He brought 
some bananas from his uncle’s plantation. He took 
them to school. There was one for each child in the 
second grade, and one for the teacher, too. 

The next time that the 
“Ramota” brought bana- 
nas from Costa Rica, the 
second grade went to see 
them unloaded. Some of 
the bananas were ripe. 
They were sold to stores 
that were near. Some 
were still green. They 
were put on freight cars 
and sent to other cities. 
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Picture Study—“The Valley Farm” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


OHN CONSTABLE, first among all 

landscapists to paint nature in the 

true colors of the out-of-doors, was 

born in East Bergholt, Suffolk, Eng- 
land, on June 11, 1776. His father was a 
man of property, a miller who owned sever- 
al water mills and windmills. When seven 
years old, John was sent to a boarding school 
a few miles distant, later to Lavenham, and 
then to the Dedham Grammar School. On 
his return home, at about seventeen years 
of age, the question of his career caused 
much dispute. He greatly desired to become 
a painter, while his father, opposed to art as 
a profession, urged the ministry. As a com- 
promise, John entered the milling business, 
but every hour which could be spared from 
his work was spent in sketching the country- 
side. 

Constable’s persistent devotion to his art 
finally induced his family to give him the 
opportunity of study, and in 1795 he went 
to London with a letter of introduction to 
Joseph Farington, a member of the Royal 
Academy. For the next few years his time 
was spent between the city and the country. 
In 1797, upon the death of one of his father’s 
trusted clerks, he made a final effort to re- 
nounce his artistic career and return to his 








Questions 


Does this scene look real to you? 
What are some of the things which 
make it natural? Are the lights and 
shadows like the ones we see out of 
doors? What makes the sky seem 
real? Where is the sun? What is 
the time of day? 


If you cover up the boat in the fore 
ground, what does the picture lose? 
How are we led into the picture? 
What do you see first? Where do 
your eyes finally rest? 


Why do you think the artist put 
the large dark tree at the right, with 
one branch in shadow against the sun- 
lit wall? Would you prefer to see the 
house unobstructed? Point out other 
contrasts of light and shade. 




















father’s service. In 1799, however, the 
family yielded, and Constable entered the 
Royal Academy Schools. He still spent 


much time sketching and painting in De. 
byshire and at Ipswich, “where,” he said, 
“I fancy I see Gainsborough in every tree.” 

In 1802 he exhibited a small “Landscape” 
at the Royal Academy. It is probable that 
he had had several of his paintings rejected, 
for we have Benjamin West’s advice to g 
disappointed Constable: “Don’t be dis. 
heartened, young man, we shall hear of yoy 
again; you must have loved nature very 
much before you could have painted this.” 
He devoted himself to portrait painting for 
a time, but never achieved distinction in it, 
His landscapes were meanwhile exhibited 
annually at the Academy. 

Constable’s landscapes were first shown 
in Paris in 1824, and brought him almost at 
once greater recognition than England had 
ever given him. He was awarded a gold 
medal, and an effort was made to purchase 
“The Hay Wain” for the French nation. On 
February 10, 1829, England elected him a 
full Academician. His fellow countrymen, 
however, were very slow to recognize in 
him any more than the humblest talents. 
Although his pictures were accepted at the 
Academy and praised by certain of his fel- 
low artists, they received no such popular 

(Continued on page 102) 























“THE VALLEY FARM” 


HIS picture, which hangs to-day in the 

National Gallery, London, presents to us 

a farmhouse on the River Stour. The sub- 
ject was one of Constable’s favorites, and we 
see it portrayed in many of his works. When 
putting the finishing touches upon this paint- 
ing, the artist wrote: “The ‘sleet’ and ‘snow’ 
(meaning the sparkling spots of glittering 
light which people called ‘Constable’s snow’) 
have disappeared, leaving in their places silver, 
ivory, and a little gold.” What a happy descrip- 
tion of the glowing, mellow qualities which we 
admire most in his work! 


If we could examine the painting closely, we 
should find that in all the sunlit parts little 
flecks of bright paint, put on with a palette 
knife, seem to dance upon the darker ground, 


giving the picture a sparkle and an airy move- 
ment. This rendering of outdoor light, re- 
flected upon even the smallest details of a 
scene, was one of Constable’s greatest contri- 
butions to the progress of landscape painting. 


Our attention is first drawn to the boat, 
whose blue-hatted passenger is being punted 
across the shining surface of the little stream. 
Then we follow the line of wading cattle 
through a pleasant coolness of shade to the 
sunny middle ground. Here we find ourselves 
drawn in two directions, either along the path 
at the left of the house, or to the sunny doorway 
in its right wall. Constable was, perhaps, less 
interested in design than in painting the 
weather mood of a summer day, as he found it 
in the valley of the Stour. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “The Valley Farm” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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f “The Valley Farm”, size 3% x 4% inches, identical in coloring with the picture on front cover, 
FULL COLOR MINIATURES i be suggtied in any number desired at the low prices quoted on page 26 of this magazine, 
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Weather Study and the Scientific Attitude 


By 


FLORENCE G. BILLIG 


Department of Science, City Schools, Sacramento, California 


EACHERS of science in the ele- 
mentary schools are faced with 
the problem of selecting the ba- 
sis on which the materials of 
study shall be chosen. Shall 
they be selected merely because 
they are interesting to children, 
or because in addition they con- 
tribute to an understanding of 
the underlying principles of 

science? In this discussion weather has been 
used to illustrate how science materials may 
contribute to the development of the basic 
cause-and-effect relation underlying all natural 
phenomena. 


INFLUENCE OF THE WEATHER ON MAN 


Weather is one of the most important influ- 
ences affecting the daily life of man. To a large 
extent it has determined which regions of the 
world should become his home. It influences 
the type of shelter he constructs, the work he 
does, the modes of travel he employs, the style 
of clothing he wears, and the way he spends his 
leisure time. In fact, the weather influences 
nearly everything man does. 

Since the weather bears such an important 
relation to man and his activities, it is appro- 
priate to inquire what is meant by weather. In 
the daily consideration of atmospheric condi- 
tions many questions similar to the following 
are asked: 

Is the air out of doors warm or cold? moist 
or dry? 

Is the day bright with sunshine or gray 
with clouds? 

Is the air moving, or is it quiet? 


Weather, then, is interpreted in terms of the 
condition of the atmosphere as related to heat, 
moisture, sunshine, and air movements. Weath- 
er is often confused with climate. The climate 
of a region is the average weather conditions 
as indicated by records for several successive 
years. 

Man lives at the bottom of the great ocean of 
atmosphere surrounding the earth. He shares 
in its calm and its storms. It influences his 
business and social life. It has even been in- 
strumental, to a certain extent, in shaping the 
national character of different countries. Yet 
nearly everything man knows about the weather 
has been learned in the past hundred years. 


BELIEFS CONCERNING THE WEATHER 


Man has always been interested in weather 
conditions. As far back as there is a record he 
has tried to interpret his observations. In 
mythological days he invented gods and god- 
desses to explain weather conditions, as well as 
various other phenomena of nature. As early 
as 500 B.c. the Greeks erected the Temple of the 
Winds at Athens. On each face of this octago- 
nal structure may be seen a human figure in 
marble, symbolic of the kind of weather brought 
to Athens by the wind from that direction. 
This symbolism indicated the probable extent 
of the weather knowledge possessed by these 
ancient people. It is interesting to note that 
with the passing of twenty centuries there has 
been no essential change in the accuracy of 
their observations. 

As time passed, man sought further expla- 
nations of natural phenomena of the atmos- 
phere. Gradually a large number of weather 
signs accumulated. Some of these are the result 
of careful observation, while others are merely 
remnants of old superstitions. One of the most 
persistent false weather adages is that regard- 





ath | 


ing the “wet” and “dry” moon. When the horns 
of a new moon point downward, the moon is 
said to be “wet,” indicating that the following 
month will be a rainy one. When the horns 
point upward, it is called a “dry” moon, because 
it can hold water. This is believed to signify 
that the following month will be rainless. As 
a matter of fact, the position of the horns of the 
new moon has nothing whatever to do with the 
amount of rain to be expected. It is but the 
result of astronomical conditions, A compari- 
son of weather records with “wet” and “dry” 
moons will soon dispel belief in these signs. 

Another common false belief is that a change 
in the moon will bring a change in the weather. 
After a long dry period one often hears people 
say, “When the moon changes, there will be 
rain,” or conversely, when a long rainy period 
has been experienced, one hears it said with 
equal confidence that clear weather will come 
with a change of the moon. The moon has little 
influence on the earth except in relation to the 
tides and the reflected light which it gives. An 
examination of records shows that changes of 
weather occur as often between phases of the 
moon as during the change itself. 

The adage “Rain before seven will cease be- 
fore eleven” has much truth in it when applied 
to light, quiet rains which are the result of cool- 
ing at night and which cease when the atmos- 
phere is sufficiently warmed to evaporate the 
clouds. 

Another proverb which tells a weather truth 
is: 

“Rainbow in the morning, sailors take warn- 

Ing; 

Rainbow at night, sailors delight.” 

In the morning a rainbow is formed on rain 
clouds in the west, which is the direction from 
which showers often come. At night a rainbow 
is formed on rain clouds in the east, which is a 
condition commonly existing after showers and 
preceding a period of clear weather. 


SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATION ON WEATHER 
CONDITIONS 


In recent times, through a study of weather 
conditions, man has secured much reliable in- 
formation relating to the causes of changing 
weather. We now know that when rain falls, 
atmospheric conditions exist which are peculiar 
to rain formation; when snow falls, there are 
definite conditions present which produce snow 
rather than any other form of precipitation; 
when dew or frost is formed, definite conditions 
for the formation of dew or frost exist; when 
the wind blows this way or that, it is not the 
result of mere chance, but is dependent upon 
definite conditions. Man, through his study 
and observation, has discovered and is able to 
understand some of the causes of various types 
of weather. Gradually much of what has seemed 
mysterious or the result of chance has been 
eliminated from his conception of weather. 

The conception of cause-and-effect relation 
in atmospheric conditions, as well as in other 
phenomena of the universe, has been a funda- 
mental factor in lifting man from the realm of 
superstition into a period commonly called the 
scientific age. It has been instrumental in de- 
veloping an attitude toward phenomena which 
will tend to ignore superstitious beliefs in 
charms and signs of good or bad luck; it will 
tend to eliminate the interpretations of many 
phenomena of nature as mysterious; and it will 
discourage the formulation of beliefs without 
sufficient evidence, and the magnification of co- 
incidence. To many people this seems such a 


simple idea that it is regarded as an accepty 
truth. History, however, tells us a differen 
story. The superstitions of to-day bear testi. 
mony to the fact that this underlying principle 
of science is not accepted by everyone. 

It is to the realization of this important cop. 
ception of cause-and-effect relation that the 
science work of the elementary and secondary 
schools, as well as that of the colleges, shoujj 
contribute. The development of a scientific gy. 
titude of mind implies careful selection anj 
analysis of materials of study so that the child 
will be led through his learning experiences ty 
a realization of cause-and-effect relation, 
insure the development of the desired attitudes, 
specific training should be provided, rather thay 
trusting that in some mysterious way they will 
develop. It is essential that learning situations 
be set up which contain the elements that con. 
tribute directly to the development of the atti. 
tudes desired. 

Temperature as a factor in determining 
weather has been selected as one of the many 
illustrations suggesting teaching material which 
will contribute to the development of an under- 
standing of cause-and-effect relation. Pupils in 
the primary grades will secure a definite, al- 
though immature, understanding of temperature 
relations through such studies as the following: 

1. Observation and discussion of the chang- 
ing appearance of the environment which comes 
with the approach of the different seasons. 

2. Observation and study of the adjustments 
which man makes in responding to weather con- 
ditions by means of building shelter, providing 
food, wearing suitable clothing, and perforn- 
ing his daily tasks. 

3. Observation and study of the adaptations 
which animals other than man make in response 
to climatic changes by building homes, storing 
food, hibernating, and migrating. 

4. Observation and study of the adjustments 
made by plants to weather conditions. 

5. Observation of atmospheric conditions 
which bring snow, hail, or sleet, instead of rain. 

6. An acquaintance with the thermometer as 
an instrument which tells how warm or how 
cold the day is, and what temperature is most 
suitable for comfort and work. 

On more mature levels, these generalizations 
will be extended through a study of the effect 
of changes of temperature on air and water. 
By simple experimentation it can be shown that 
air always contains moisture; that water is col 
tinually evaporating from moist surfaces; tha! 
the rate of evaporation depends on temperature; 
that the amount of moisture which the air col 
tains depends on temperature; and that whether 
or not the moisture remains in the air as Vapor 
or condenses into clouds and then falls as rail, 
snow, or hail depends on temperature. 

As the pupils advance in their school work 
their ideas of temperature relations will conti 
ue to enlarge. They will also understand the 
relations of temperature changes to weather pit 
diction as carried on by the United State 
Weather Bureau. They may also extend thel 
work to a study of evidences of the tremendow 
changes of climate in the past which resul 
in the ice ages. Their generalizations of te™ 
perature relations will continue to develop 
thus will enlarge their conception of cause 
effect as an underlying principle of science 
Accompanying the continued enlargement of . 
conception there will develop a spirit of inquit! 
concerning natural phenomena and the reason 
for their occurrences. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Great Characters in American History 


N JANUARY 9, 1580, three hun- 
dred forty-eight years ago, a baby 
was baptized in the parish church of 


Willoughby, in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land. The records show that he was 
christened “John, the son of George 


Smith.” Such a bit of cold, dry fact gives 
no hint of the romance and bloodcurdling 
adventure that were to be this child’s lot 
during his eventful life. His parents were 
of gentle birth. His father was a descend- 
ant of the “ancient Smiths of Crudley,” 
and his mother was a “Rickand of Great 
Heck in Yorkshire.” They were tenants of 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby, but owned 
property in the neighboring town of Louth, 
and elsewhere. 

Young Smith was a bold, restless lad, 
who caused his parents and guardians 
much concern. When he was about fifteen 
years of age, his parents died, leaving him 
well provided for in ready cash, goods, and 
land. He had little regard for this wealth, 
being eager only to set out into the great 
world of adventure, far beyond the con- 
fines of his boyhood home. During his 
later years Smith wrote much concerning 
his life and adventures, and it is from these 
writings that we draw the larger part of 
our information about his career. 

About the time of his father’s death 
young Smith was apprenticed to Master 
Thomas Sendall, a famous merchant of 
lynn, England. This pleased the adven- 
ture-seeking lad. He knew that ships 
carrying his master’s goods sailed the 
seven seas, and fancied that he would be 
sent forth on one of them to represent his 
master in the far corners of the earth. At 
the close of the sixteenth century the seas 
were infested with pirates, and each port 








Captain John Smith 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 


By HOLLIE LEE MASON 


at which a ship might touch was the haven 
of evil-minded gentry often possessed of 
both will and means to seize ship, cargo, 
and crew. Because of such conditions the 
merchant ships of the time bristled with 
cannon and other warlike equipment. On 
such a ship John hoped to explore the 
world. Imagine his disappointment when 
he learned that he would be required to 
master the prosaic routine of the mer- 
chant’s trade ashore. This was too much 
for the patience of the high-strung lad, and 
he ran away. 

Master Peregrine Bertie, the younger 
son of Lord Willoughby, had set out at 
this time to join his brother, Robert, who 
was then under tutelage at Orleans, in 
France. Smith managed to join this former 
playmate on the road to London. The two 
lads proceeded together across the Chan- 
nel and on through France to Orleans, 
where Robert Bertie awaited them. 

It was a serious offense in those days for 
an apprentice to run away from his mas- 
ter. The punishment ranged from a flog- 
ging to imprisonment for a long term of 
years. The tutors of the Berties knew that 
Smith was a runaway apprentice and re- 
garded him asacriminal. Shortly after his 
arrival at Orleans they ordered him to re- 
turn to England. They supplied him with 
means for the journey, and he set forth. 
Later, writing about this adventure, Smith 
says that returning to England was “the 
least thought of my determination.” He 
had gained the freedom of the great out- 
side world and meant to keep it. He got 
no farther than Paris. There he fell in 
with a Scot, by the name of David Hume, 
who “made some use of my purse,” Smith 
records, and in return gave his inexperi- 
enced benefactor magnificent letters to 
people in Scotland. These people, Hume 
assured Smith, would be able to secure 
favor, place, and power for him with King 
James VI of Scotland. 

From Paris Smith journeyed to Havre. 
There, his money gone, he enlisted as a 
private soldier in the service of Henry IV 
of France. On the conclusion of peace in 
1599 the lad again found himself penni- 
less and out of employment. Learning 
that Captain Joseph Duxbury was recruit- 
ing and training a force of English troops 
for service with the Dutch, Smith enlisted 
with him. He served in Holland for some 
time, gaining a valuable insight into the 
art of war, both as an infantry officer and 
as an engineer. This knowledge was of 
benefit to him in later years. 

After completing his military services in 
the Low Countries, Smith bethought him- 
self of the letters supplied him by his Paris 
acquaintance, David Hume. He deter- 
mined to go to Scotland and present them, 


in the hope of securing the favor of the 
Scottish king. He sailed from Enkhuisen 
on the Zuyder Zee for Leith, Scotland. 
The voyage was rough, and the ship was 
wrecked. Smith managed to get ashore 
on Holy Island, or Lindisfarne, near Ber- 
wick, where he lay ill for some time. Up- 
on his recovery he proceeded to Scotland, 
where he _ presented Hume’s letters. 
Hume’s friends treated him with kindness 
and generosity, but they were unable to 
do anything to further his cause with the 
king. 

After some stay in Scotland, Smith re- 
turned to his home at Willoughby in Eng- 
land. There, to his surprise, he found that 
he was regarded as a hero by the whole vil- 
lage and countryside. This hero worship, 
instead of turning his head, displeased 
him. He had no exalted opinion of his 
military exploits, and realized that to wage 
successful war required knowledge beyond 
his ken. Soon after his return to the vil- 
lage, “being glutted with too much 
company, wherein he took small delight, 
he retired himself into a little woodsy pas- 
ture, a good way from any town, environed 
with many hundred acres of other woods. 
Here by a fair brook he built a pavilion of 
boughs, where only in his clothes he lay. 
His study was Machiavelli’s Art of War and 
Marcus Aurelius; his exercise a good horse 
with his lance and ring; his food was 
thought to be more of venison than any- 
thing else; what (else) he wanted his man 
brought him. The country wondering at 
such a hermit, his friends persuaded one 
Signior Theadora Polaloga, rider to Henry, 
Ear! of Lincoln, an excellent horseman and 

(Continued on page 91) 





A Statue of Captain John Smith at 
Jamestown, Virginia 
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Jack and Jill both went to school 

As girls and boys all do; 

They stood up straight, they sat up 
straight, 

And both breathed deeply too. 

They studied hard, and at recess 

They played with might and main. 

They drank pure water; then they were 

Refreshed for work again. 








—Maude M. Grant 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


| Jess the teacher who allows her pu- 

pils the greatest freedom secures from 

them the most implicit obedience. This 

is because she has made obedience a vol- 
untary thing; the children have been led to 
understand that it is a mutual benefit. It is a 
reasonable obedience that she asks, and the 
children understand that she is not asking it 
merely to show her power. They have faith 
that she will be reasonable in her demands, and 
they have learned by experience that she gives 
her reasons whenever it seems advisable to do 
80. 
They have learned that obedience is a time- 
saver, a protection, an aid in forming good hab- 
its; and that it is the strong child, not the weak 
one, who will obey; for obedience implies self- 
control. 

LESSON STORY 
SocIAL TARANTULAS 

As a rule David Ames obeyed his mother and 
father cheerfully, but as a rule they gave him 
some good reason for obeying. There was no 
reason, that David could see, why he should not 
work during the summer vacation in Ted Smith’s 
ice-cream parlor, taking orders of customers 
and delivering ice cream about town. He would 
be well paid, and Ted’s place was very interest- 
ing to David. There were always a dozen or so 

of the older boys about, and David liked to listen 
to their conversation. 

His father said that the place was not a good 
influence, and if David could not understand 
why, he would just have to take his father’s 
word for it until he was old enough to under- 
stand. At any rate, one of the things that his 
son absolutely could not do was to hang around 
Ted Smith's place. 

David obeyed, of course. He had been brought 
up to obey, but this time he did not obey quite 
cheerfully. He could not see the justice in his 
father’s orders, and felt altogether abused. 

However, he forgot his abused feelings when 
he and his mother and father were unexpect- 
edly able to have a vacation, and drive to Cali- 
fornia, camping nights along the way. That 
would help almost anyone to forget about a 
grievance. 

One day, when they were at the end of their 
journey, and cozily camped in the mountains of 
the Coast Range, David stretched out under a 
live oak after a hearty lunch. His father was 
sitting on a camp stool near him, reading a mag- 
azine. His mother had gone to lie down in the 
tent. 

David was lying on his stomach, his head on 
his hands, lazily watching the tall grasses blow 
in the wind. 

Presently his father said to him, very quietly, 
“Son, do not move. If you know what it is to 
obey blindly, obey now. Lie as still as if you 
were a dead dog. Don’t move a foot, a hand, a 
finger, a muscle!” 

“Good night! what for, Dad?” David laughed, 
but he did not move. “How long am I dead?” 

“Until I tell you to come to life. I have the 
best of reasons for giving you this order. All 
you have to do is to obey, and I will tell you why 
as soon as it seems advisable.” 

David kept his eyes upon his father, and his 
father kept his eyes somewhere on David’s back, 
except when he looked his son in the face occa- 
sionally to insist, “Dead dog, now!” How the 
minutes dragged! Every one seemed an eter- 
nity. David began to itch all over and felt as if 
he must scratch, but his father laughed at the 


OBEDIENCE 
By MAE FOSTER JAY 


notion. “Just your imagination!” 

Then at last David heard, “Well done, old 
man! Now you can scratch. You can jump up, 
kick up your heels and run around if you want 
to.” 

David sprang to his feet. 

“There, son,” said his father, pointing to the 
ground, “there goes the reason why I asked you 
not to move.” 

David looked closely. “A spider!” he cried. 
“A whale of a spider! What a body! What long 
fuzzy legs!” 

“Yes, a spider,” his father agreed. 
of spider we call a tarantula.” 

“A tarantula!” David cried aghast. “Where— 
where was he, Dad?” 

“He was taking a little journey down your 
back when I first sighted him. He traveled 
harmlessly enough down your right leg, and off 
the toe of your shoe, but if you had moved, he 
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September 
By Alice E. Allen 


Gray of mist, gold of sun, 
Hills that flame, one by one. 


Glowing noon, all the sod 
Lit by bright goldenrod. 


Gray of seeds—floating crowds, 
Gleaming like silver clouds. 


Gray of dusk, gold of stars, 
Peeping through sunset bars. 


Mist of morn, gold of noon, 
Dark of night coming soon. 


Some days June, some December, 


Oh, we know— it's September. 





























would have been on the defensive. Probably 
he would have bitten. Tarantulas are supposed 
to be venomous, although I am not sure whether 
or not they are—but there was no need of taking 
chances.” 

“David shuddered. 
while he was on me!” 

“You were protected by your ability to obey 
without knowing the reason why. If I had told 
you to lie still because there was a tarantula on 
your back, you might not have trusted my 
judgment. You might have thought it wiser 
to brush him off.” 

“You made a good guess, Dad!” David an- 
swered grimly. 

A few minutes later David asked, “Still think- 
ing about that tarantula, Dad?” 

“Well, not exactly that one.” 

“What one?” 

“I was just thinking that there are social ta- 
rantulas.” 

“Now, what do you mean by that?” 

“IT mean that there are dangers in the world 
from which a parent has to protect his son while 
he is too young to understand. I was wishing 
that a son could take his father’s judgment about 


“Suppose I had moved 


them until the time comes when he can under. 
stand.” 

David looked up quickly. 
Ted Smith’s place, Dad?” 

“Now you made a good guess.” 

David walked over to take a look at the tarap. 
tula, which they had captured and put into, 
glass jar to show his mother. Then he looke; 
back at his father, his smile flashing. 

“I take my hat off to your judgment about 
tarantulas, Dad. Tarantulas of all kinds,” 


“Thinking abogt 


CONVERSATION 


Why do we have traffic officers and trafic 
lights on the corners in our large cities? Has 
it always been necessary to do this in order ty 
make it safe to travel? As more people owned 
automobiles, and cities grew larger, and streets 
were no wider, citizens learned that they mus 
do something for the protection of all. That is 
why we have traffic laws. When people leam 
by having things happen to them, pleasant o 
unpleasant, we say that they learn by experi- 
ence. Our laws are the result of experience, 

Did savages, ages and ages ago, have laws! 
They thought that “Might makes right.” Sup 
pose that were our one traffic law to-day. Tell 
what you would see on almost any corner, 
Would that law work to-day? Do you ever see 
any drivers who seem to think that it would’ 
Have you ever heard of road-hogs? What is 
meant? Are there any savages still living, who 
take what they want by force? 

Laws have been made through the ages, a 
people have learned how best to live in close re- 
lationship so that everyone will have the great- 
est possible share of comfort and happiness. It 
is quite as important to obey laws as to have 
them. Most people are honorable enough to 
obey laws voluntarily; but because there are 
many who are not, we have to have officers to 
see that they do obey, or else pay a penalty— 
just as you have to pay penalties for unfair 
moves in football, or baseball, or any other 
game. It is not the thoroughbreds who need 
officers, for they obey the laws out of consider- 
ation for other people. We cannot disobey law 
without taking unfair advantage of someont 
else. 

Because parents have had experience, childres 
are supposed to obey. Sometimes this is easil) 
and cheerfully done, because children can see! 
good reason for obeying. Sometimes, when the) 
cannot see the reason, it is harder. Sometimes 
children do not obey because they do not wish 
to do as they are told. It is not always possible 
to make children understand the reason. Th 
baby a few months old crawls about on the flo, 
picks up a thimble, and puts it into his mouth. 
He knows no better than to swallow it. All ¥ 
can do is to say, “No, no!” and take it away from 
him, and take other things away from him unt! 
he learns not to put everything he picks up i" 
his mouth. Would it do to say to him, “Thimblé 
are not food. They do not digest. They wil 
lodge somewhere and make you very sick”? He 
could not understand that. We have to teat! 
him to obey our “No” without understandil 
the reason. Older girls and boys, too, shoul! 
obey even if they cannot understand the reas 
until they are older. If they think that th 
know more than their elders, who have 
years of experience, they are egotists—“kno¥ 
it-alls.” 

Have you ever heard grown men or women sal 
“If I had only been taught to obey!” They 
sorry that they disregarded their parents’ W 
es and judgment. 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


the idea of having the hot dish supple- 
ment the remainder of the lunch, which 
might be brought from home. The hot 
dishes can be prepared with few utensils and on 
the type of stove found in most rural schools. 

A discussion in regard to making sandwiches 
might be part of the language or hygiene lesson 
early in the month. The bread for a sandwich 
should be cut evenly and not thick. Both pieces 
of bread should be spread with butter all the way 
tothe edges. The filling, whether meat, jelly, or 
lettuce, should also come to the edges, but should 
not hang over or ooze out. The sandwich should 
be wrapped in oiled paper in order to keep it 
from drying and from absorbing the flavor of 
the fresh fruit in the lunch box. 

Because fruits and vegetables furnish ash and 
mineral constituents and vitamines, they should 
be used as much as possible in the school lunch. 
Nutrition experts and chemists do not tell us 
just what vitamines are, but they do tell us what 
happens when our food is lacking in these dietary 
constituents. The vitamines are known by their 
work in the diet, the three best known being 
vitamines A, B, and C. Vitamine A is essential 
for growth, and is believed to be stored in the 
body for a long time. Vitamine B is also essen- 
tial for growth. It stimulates the appetite and di- 
gestive glands. Vitamine C is necessary to the 
proper development of the teeth. Vitamine B and 
vitamine C are not stored in the body to any 
extent. 

The menus for this month consist of foods in 
season, thus making the cost of the finished 
product as small as possible. In September we 
find tomatoes at their best, and sweet corn and 
potatoes are plentiful. The potato and the tomato 
form an importayt part of this month’s menus. 

The potato, a commonly used vegetable, is one 
of the cheaper foods. As it stands transporta- 
tion and keeps well, it can be obained every- 
where at all seasons of the year. The composi- 
tion of the potato (the edible part) is 78.3 per 
cent water, 2.2 per cent protein, 0.1 per cent fat, 
18.4 per cent carbohydrate, and 1.0 per cent ash. 

Aside from knowing the composition of the 
potato, we need to know something about its vi- 
tamine content, especially the vitamines A, B, 


T's two short menus are planned with 





Potato Soup 
Sandwiches 
Fresh Peach 
Milk 
ky 
Stewed Tomato and Corn 


Sandwiches 
Fresh Pear 
Milk | 











and C. The potato is not a good source of vita- 
mine A. It is a fairly good source of vitamine B 
and a very good source of vitamine C. Since it 
is a poor source of vitamine A, some other vege- 
table which is a good source of that vitamine 
should be used with the potato. 

The tomato is rich in the A, B, and C vita- 
mines. For this reason tomato juice is sometimes 
given regularly to very small children. Dr. 
Rose, in Foundations of Nutrition, tells us that 
a tablespoonful of tomato juice will yield as 
much vitamine A as a teaspoonful of butter, as 
much vitamine B as a tablespoonful of milk, and 
as much vitamine C as an equal measure of 
orange or lemon juice. 

The tomato is usually classed as a vegetable, 
although it is sometimes called a fruit. It may 
be used in the school lunch either raw or cooked, 
and should be served often. The raw tomato is 
not so easily obtained throughout the year as the 
potato, since it is more perishable. However, 
canned tomatoes can be obtained anywhere at a 
very moderate cost. The composition of the to- 
mato is 94.3 per cent water, 0.9 per cent protein, 
0.4 per cent fat, 3.9 per cent carbohydrate, and 
0.5 per cent ash. 

Aside from the value of the ash and mineral 
constituents and vitamines which vegetables and 
fruits furnish in the diet, many of them have 
laxative properties. The fibrous part of the veg- 
etable forms roughage in the digestive tract. 
This is needed to keep the muscles in condition 
to eliminate the waste. The mineral salts and 
juicy acids found in vegetables also give stimulus 
to intestinal activity. 

Cook vegetables only long enough to make them 
palatable, in order not to destroy any of their 
food value. Some of the vitamines are destroyed 
by cooking vegetables too long; others by the 
addition of soda when cooking. When vegetables 
are cooked in too much water, a great deal of the 
food value is thrown away when the water is 
drained off. 

No matter what selection of vegetables may 
be chosen for the school lunch, always serve 
milk, for it contains everything that is essen- 
tial to growth. In addition to vegetables and 
milk, the menus should contain fresh fruit, cere- 
als (in bread), and sometimes eggs. In plan- 
ning a menu consider how the food will look 
when prepared and assembled. Select colors that 
look well together. Plan to use both the top and 
the oven of the stove in order to avoid over- 
crowding one of these parts. 

A bowl of assorted fruits of the season, such 
as peaches, apples, pears, plums, grapes, or any 
other fruit in the school’s locality, serves two 
purposes. It offers fresh fruit for the menu, and 
it furnishes an attractive centerpiece for the 
serving table or the dining table. 


Potato Soup 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 


Recipe 


12 medium-sized potatoes 
1% quarts boiling water 
1 medium-sized onion 

1 tablespoon salt 

2% quarts milk 

2 tablespoons butter 


Utensils Needed 
1 dish pan 
1 paring knife 
1 six-quart saucepan and cover 
1 
1 


one-quart measure 
tablespoon 


Wash and peel the potatoes, and cut them in 


about one-fourth-inch dice. Put them into a 
saucepan and cover them with the boiling water. 
Peel the onion, cut it in small pieces, and add it 
to the potatoes. Add the salt, and place the cover 
on the saucepan. Cook until the potatoes are 
done. It will take from ten to fifteen minutes 
after they begin to boil. Stir once in a while to 
prevent the potatoes from sticking to the pan, 
Add the milk, and allow the soup to heat. Add 
the butter. Taste; add more salt if needed. 
Serve. 


STEWED TOMATO AND CoRN 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 


20 large ripe tomatoes 

1% tablespoons salt 

1 medium-sized onion 

% cup sugar 

% cup butter 

6 large ears sweet corn, or 10 medium-sized ears 
% cup flour 

1 cup cold water 


Utensils Needed 


dish pan 

paring knife 
six-quart saucepan 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 
small bowl 


meee ee 


Dip the tomatoes into boiling water, or pour 
boiling water over them, in order to take the 
skins off without waste. After the tomatoes are 
peeled, cut them each in several pieces and put 
them into a saucepan. Add the salt. Peel the 
onion, cut it fine, and add it to the tomatoes. 
Add the sugar and the butter. Cook the mixture 
for about a half hour, stirring it occasionally. 

Remove the husks and silk from the corn. 
Cut the corn from the cobs and scrape the cobs 
with a knife in order to get all of the juice. Add 
the corn to the tomatoes, and let the vegetables 
cook eight or ten minutes. 

Mix the flour with cold water, adding the wa- 
ter a little at a time so that the mixture will be 
free from lumps. Add the flour paste to the 
tomatoes and corn, stirring while you add it. 
Let the product boil until it thickens a little. 
Taste; add more salt if needed. Serve. 


(Continued on page 101) 
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Cream of Tomato Soup 
Whole Wheat Rolls 
and Butter 

Baked Potato 
Stewed Corn 
Fresh Fruit 

Mil i 
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Window Decoration—Basket of Apples 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the parts from colored paper, as indicated. 
shown. Add the green leaves, 


Paste several apples on the back of the finished basket and one in front, as 
Place the basket in the window, or use several of them as a blackboard border. 
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Here and There with Nature 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. 


The Monarch Butterfly 


H, THERE goes another big butterfly! 

It is golden brown. Where is it going? 
Perhaps it will stay here all winter. Some 
of the golden-brown butterflies do. But 
most of them fly south for the winter. They 
go where they can find flowers, because 
they live on the sweet nectar that the flow- 
ers make. 

The name of the big golden-brown butter- 
fly is the Monarch. Some people call it the 
King George. Monarch butterflies migrate 
with the birds. They return to the North 
when the milkweed plants are growing. 
Why? Because the caterpillars which hatch 
from their eggs live on the leaves of the 
milkweed. 

Mrs. Monarch lays little white eggs on 
the underside of milkweed leaves. In about 
two weeks they hatch into caterpillars so 
tiny that you can hardly see them. The 
caterpillars eat so fast that they are soon 
big and fat. They are striped yellow, black, 
and green. The stripes run around their 
bodies. 

When they are full-grown, they stop eat- 
ing and crawl to an old fence or a rail. Here 
they spin a silk mat for their feet, and soon 
are inclosed in a green case with orange- 
colored spots on it. 





We do not know what happens to the 
caterpillar while it is covered, but we do 
know that it soon bursts through its prison 
and comes out a big butterfly. Is not that 
4 wonderful transformation? First the egg, 
then the worm, then the green prison house, 
and last of all the dainty butterfly. It 
sounds like a fairy story. 

Did you ever watch a butterfly get nec- 
tar? It has a little black tube, which it 
keeps coiled up under its mouth when it is 
hot drinking. The tube, when it is uncoiled, 
ls about an inch long, and the butterfly 
uses it as you use a straw when you drink 
lemonade. The butterfly will die if it can- 
hot get nectar to drink. Did you ever suck 
hectar from flowers? Try it sometime. 
Suck the nectar from a red clover blossom 
and see how sweet it tastes. 

If you look at a butterfly’s wing through 
4 magnifying glass, you will see that it is 
‘overed with tiny, colored scales. They 
*verlap one another like- the shingles on a 

Ouse, Each little scale has a tiny hook, 
Which fits into a hole in the membrane of 
© wing. These scales are easily rubbed 


By LINA M. JOHNS 


off. For this reason, do not touch the but- 
terfly’s wings. 

The butterfly has six legs, which it uses 
for clinging. They are not strong enough 
for walking. The butterfly’s eyes are black 
and shiny. They are composed of many 
little six-sided parts, fitted closely together. 
These parts are called facets, and they help 
to collect the light so that the butterfly can 
see. 

Those two little black projections with 
knobs on the end, extending out from the 
butterfly’s head, are antennae. They are 
used for smelling and feeling. 


Where Sammy Rabbit Finds His 
Breakfast 





AMMY is a little gray rabbit. He lives 
under a brush pile close to my vegetable 
garden. He eats things in my garden. 

One morning, when I went into the gar- 
den, Sammy ran out of my lettuce bed. And 
what do you think? Some of the nice fresh 
lettuce leaves were all eaten off around the 
edges. 

I often see Sammy’s tracks in the winter 
snow. What do you think he eats in the 
winter? He likes the bark of young apple 
trees. It tastes nice and sweet in winter. 
Just under the bark there is stored some 
very good food in the form of sugar and 
starch. The tissue under the bark of the 
apple twig is green even in winter. If you 
do not watch Sammy, he will eat the bark 
off all your young apple trees. 

I cannot help liking Sammy even if he 
does eat the lettuce and cabbage leaves and 
the bark on the apple trees. He is good 
company, and has a cunning way of keeping 
out of sight of his enemy the dog. 


The Clam’s Fortress 





HE clam belongs to a group of animals 
called the Mollusks. Some clams live 
in fresh and others in salt water. 

The soft part of the clam is inside a hard, 
limy shell, which consists of two equal parts 
hinged on one side. The parts are known as 
valves, and are separated or drawn closer 


HOWARD 


together by means of muscles attached to 
the inside of the shell. 

The clam moves about by means of a mus- 
cular foot, which it protrudes through the 
space between the valves. Its movements 
are slow and awkward, but the shell is a 
great protection. If an enemy approaches, 
the clam retracts its foot and closes the 
valves up tight. The only way the enemy 
can get the clam is to crush or open the 
shell. Fish with powerful jaws can crush 
the shell, and the starfish is one of the few 
animals able to pull the valves apart. The 
clam secretes its shell by means of an organ 
which forms a lining inside the shell and is 
called the mantle. As the clam grows its 
shell grows bigger. 

Thus the clam is protected by a limestone 
fortress which its enemies find hard to break 
down. 


The Ants’ Cows 


AVE you ever noticed the ant hills in 

the fields and along the meadows? If 

you were to cut a section through the center 

of the hill, you would find it divided into 

several rooms. What do you suppose the 
ants do with all these rooms? 

People who have studied the life of the ant 

say that some of the rooms are used as nur- 





series for the young. Here the larvae are 
kept until they finally develop into young 
ants. 

Other rooms in the ant hill are used as 
stables for the cows. Did you know that 
ants keep cows? They do not keep milk 
cows. The ants’ cows are tiny and green. 
They are found on the green parts of plants. 
They are really not cows at all. They are 
little green lice called aphids, that suck the 
sap from the leaves of green plants. Have 
you ever seen aphids? 
the stems of sweet peas and roses. 

The ant is very fond of sweets, and has 
learned that these plant lice excrete a sweet 
liquid. When the ant wants a sweet drink, 
he gently strokes the plant louse with his 
antennae, and small drops of liquid come 
from the aphid’s body. 

In this way aphids, which do so much 
harm to our plants, are useful to the ants 
and are really their slaves. Once an aphid 
is captured, it is a prisoner for life. There 
are always certain ants who guard the food 
supply of the colony while others leave home 
to search for more food. 


Look for some on* 
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Primitive Implements 


By F. L. DUMOND 


September 1924 


5 
% 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


NE of the most interesting stories in 
the world is the story of how civi- 
lization came about. For uncounted 
centuries before people became civ- 

ilized, savages were learning how best to 
live upon the earth. The things that they 
learned and did, although necessarily 
crude, were the essentials by which all 
progress was made possible. In order to 
understand thoroughly our present-day life 
and the activities that mankind is engaged 
in, it is necessary to appreciate the founda- 
tion upon which civilization rests. In this 
and succeeding articles, therefore, we will 
trace briefly the story of man through the 
ages, seeing how he invented implements, 
obtained his food, housed and clothed him- 
self, used fire as his servant, made pottery, 
domesticated animals, solved the problems 
of transportation on land and water, and 
learned to write. 

Because man has learned to make and 
use implements, he is master of all other 
animals, even though some are fifty times 
his size and possess a hundred times his 
strength. He cannot run as swiftly as the 
deer; he cannot fly like the eagle, or swim 
like the fish; his teeth and “claws” are not 
sharp and formidable; his strength is not 
that of the lion, the horse, or the elephant; 
yet he subdues all these creatures. The 
story of man’s rise to the position of mas- 
tery is as fascinating as the way is long. 

Untold ages ago, man was little above 
the beasts of the field and jungle. He was, 
however, one of the few animals that had 
learned to stand erect, and thus was able 
to use his front limbs for things other than 
locomotion. His marvellously clever hands 
had a thumb which could be opposed to 
the four fingers, making it possible for him 
to grasp objects. Many such objects he 
learned to put to use in the essential busi- 
ness of living. Slowly he found how to 
fashion wood, stone, bone, shells, skins, 
grasses, and clay to suit his needs, becom- 
ing thereby an inventor. Every age since 
then has been an age of invention. Simple 


-as many of the primitive inventions seem 





The Dressing Tool or Scraper Was Used to 
Remove the Flesh from Animal Skins 





A Crude Mortar and Pestle 


to us, each played its own part in enabling 
man to reach the eminence that he has at- 
tained to-day. 

An implement is that with which any 
simple operation is carried on through the 
personal efforts of the one using it. Imple- 
ments made it easier for man to get his 
food, protect himself from his enemies, se- 
cure a shelter, and make a covering for his 
body. To enable us to understand the de- 
velopment of implements, let us classify 
them as follows, and then discuss each 
group separately. 

1. Weapons: implements of defense or 
offense. 

2. Tools: 
labor. 

3. Utensils: implements primarily em- 
ployed in the preparation of food. 

In some instances, of course, an implement 
may be used as a weapon and also as a tool 
or utensil. 


implements used in manual 


WEAPONS 


The first weapon was a stick or stone 
wielded by the strong arm of primitive 
man. The power of the one using the 
weapon was then not limited to the end of 
his arm but extended to the end of the 
weapon he carried. When he learned that 
a weapon could be thrown, his power over 
other creatures grew amazingly, for then his 
might reached as far as the spot where his 
weapon fell to earth. 

These first weapons were used as they 
were found, without alteration. Soon, 
however, they were shaped so that they 
might be more easily grasped or wielded. 
The history of invention began when man 
first altered a natural object to serve his 
purpose. The club or stick when pointed 
became a spear; the sharpened stone, a 
fist hatchet or dagger; the cutting edge at- 
tached to a handle, an ax. When the flex- 


ibility of certain kinds of wood bhecam 
known, they were used with a thong » 
sinew, making the bow. A miniature Spear 
formed the arrow. Some savages learne 
to blow tiny arrows or darts through a hol. 
low reed or stick with great skill. 

In spite of these weapons, primitive may 
was still not sure of victory over the grest 
fierce beasts of long ago. So he ingeniously 
devised a variety of snares, traps, dead. 
falls, pits, and nets in which to catch his 
unwary enemies. Because of these devices, 
it was not necessary for him to spend long 
hours lying in wait for his prey, or risk the 
dangers of a personal encounter with such 
terrible creatures as the cave bear or the 
saber-toothed tiger. Animals both large 
and small found that in man they hada 
superior foe. Even the fish in the waters 
were not safe from him, for he speared 
them with sharply notched bones attached 
to sticks, ensnared them in nets and traps, 
and caught them on hooks. With dart or 
arrow or compound sling he captured the 
birds flying swiftly overhead. Funda. 
mentally, weapons are all used for bruis- 
ing or breaking, cutting, piercing, seizing, 
entangling, or inclosing. 


TOOLS 


Before primitive man had perfected his 
weapons used in hunting, he relied upon 
the plants to furnish him with most of his 
food, eating small game, insects, and other 
lowly forms of animal life when he could 
get them. Even after he was able to cateh 
larger game, a goodly share of his food 
was gleaned from vegetable matter. Sticks 
and stones brought down fruit and nuts if 
he could not wait until they fell to earth, 
or if climbing were too difficult. A stone 
held in his hand formed a simple hammer 
that sufficed to crack the hard shell of cer 
tain nuts, bones for the tasty marrow Col 
tained within, and shellfish found along 
the shore. A stick or stone pounded 
rolled upon grain served to grind it into 
flour. A crooked stick or a sharp ston 


(Continued on page 95) 








This Ax Is Made of Stone and Is Bound with 
Thongs to a Wooden Handle 
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Simple Construction Work in Manual Training 


By FRANK I. SOLAR 


Manual Training Instructor, Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan 


EGINNERS can construct many things 

with a set of tools for younger pupils 
uch as that shown in the photograph. With 
a set of tools for older pupils, any piece of 
furniture can be made. The workbench and 
the tool panel shown below were made by 
boys. 

Every schoolroom to-day has a_ pencil 
sharpener, usually fastened to the wall or 
to the teacher’s desk. A_ pencil-sharpener 
shelf, neatly finished with several coats of 
lacquer, will acd a brirht spot to the school- 
room. 

Begin by planing a piece of soft wood for 
the top, as fo.lows. First, plane one broad 
surface flat and true. Second, plane an edge 
square to this surface. Third, gauge the 
width and plane to line. Fourth, gauge the 


thickness and plane to line. Fifth, square 
one end. Sixth, saw to length and square 
the other end. After testing all surfaces 
with the try square, lay out the curves at 
the front corners. This can be done with a 
pencil compass, or by drawing around a fifty- 
cent piece or some other round object. 

Make the back like the top piece, but an 
inch shorter. Make the bracket, rounding 
the edge nicely. Assemble the parts as 
shown in the drawing, using wire brads and 
glue. Bore two holes in the back piece about 
*4, of an inch in diameter. These are for 
screws to fasten the shelf to the wall. The 
shelf may be finished with several coats of 
lacquer. 

The end table requires six pieces of wood. 
Since the finished table is to be covered with 


lacquer, expensive wood is not necessary. 
First make the top, and after it has been 
squared up to your satisfaction, lay out, with 
a pencil and square, the location for the legs. 
Next, square up a piece for one of the legs. 
On it draw one-inch squares, and through 
these squares trace the leg pattern. If you 
have a band saw, nail three pieces to the 
pattern and saw all the legs at once. If a 
band saw is not available, use the coping 
saw to saw out the pattern. From it trace 
the other three legs. Finish the edges nice- 
ly with the spokeshave, a coarse file, and 
sandpaper. Assemble the legs to the top 
with screws and glue, as shown. Bore 
holes for the screws. Drive two finishing 
nails through the legs to hold them in place 


(Continued on page 99) 
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Did you ever hear anyone say, 
“I worked like a beaver”? 

Beavers live in the woods. 

They make dams across the streams. 

First they cut down some trees. 

They have strong, sharp teeth. 

They work very fast. 

A beaver can cut down a small 
tree in one minute. 

Beavers have broad, flat tails. 

When a beaver is cutting down a 
tree, it sits on its tail. 

The trees fall across the stream. 

They make a dam. 

The beavers put mud and sticks in 
the cracks of the dam. 

The water makes a pond. 

The beavers build a house on the 
edge of the pond. 

It is made of mud and sticks. 

Beavers carry the mud in their 
front paws, under their chins. 
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The Beaver 


’ By MAY AVERILL 


£4 ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 
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They swim with their tails and 
their hind feet. 

They carry the sticks in their 
mouths. 

They make two tunnels in their 
house. 


The tunnels begin under the water. 


They end inside the house. 

The beavers have to swim to get 
into their house. 

They live in their house in winter. 

They can swim under the ice. 

What do beavers eat? 

They eat bark. 

They store logs and branches at 
the bottom of the pond. 
They do not eat much in winter. 

They sleep most of the time. 

In summer the beavers swim up 
and down the streams. 

They find buds and roots to eat. 

They play with other beavers. 
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Arithmetic in the Primary Grades—I 


By ADA R. POLKINGHORNE 


Critic Teacher, Second Grade, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


HEN little Emily came into the school- 

room one morning, she said to me, 

“Miss Polkinghorne, if I had to choose 

between ice cream and arithmetic, I 
would choose arithmetic.” 

“Perhaps you don’t care for ice cream,” I 
argued. 

“M-m-m, I love it,” was Emily’s reply. 

Emily is not the only child in my second 
grade who likes arithmetic. Each one of the 
thirty children who compose my group antici- 
pates with pleasure the daily number pericd. 
Eager inquiries such as the following, which 
are made the first thing practically every morn- 
ing, are indications of their interest: _ “What 
are we going to do in arithmetic to-day?” “Are 
we going to learn some new combinations to- 
day?” “Are we going to have a test on the ad- 
dition or subtraction combinations?” 

If I answer yes to the last question, the chil- 
dren clap their hands, jump up and down, and 
say, “Oh, goody!” There are reasons for this in- 
tense interest in arithmetic. I believe that they 
are chiefly these: adequate preparation, scien- 
tific teaching, and sane motivation. I shall 
therefore discuss elementary arithmetic largely 
under these headings, and I shall try to demon- 
strate how children anywhere may acquire the 


* same attitude of interest and have the same en- 


joyable experiences with this subject as my 
pupils have. 


PRESCHOOL PREPARATION 


I have said that in my judgment Emily and 
the other children in her group love arithmetic 
partly because of having had adequate prepara- 
tion. This preparation has not all been made 
since they entered my room. Indeed, the very 
best part of it was made before they came to 
me. With many children the foundation for 
their work in arithmetic is laid before they 
enter school. The mother of a boy four and a 
half years old told me about his interest in 
mathematics. He said to her recently, “Mother, 
I know how many four’s are in ninety-six. 
There are twenty-four of them.” 

“How do you know?” asked his mother. 

Herman answered, “I counted one, two, three, 
four—one; five, six, seven, eight—two; nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve—three. I kept on until I 
reached ninety-six, and I found there were 
twenty-four four’s.” 

Herman’s mother said that his interest in 
numbers began to manifest itself almost as soon 
as he could talk. He is constantly counting 
almost everything with which he comes in con- 
tact, and he groups objects whenever it is possi- 
ble for him to do so. He counts all of the ap- 
ples, oranges, potatoes, and so on that come into 
the kitchen. When his mother takes him for a 
walk, he counts the trees, the birds, the houses, 
and the number of letters in certain words on 
billboards, advertisements, and street signs. If 
she takes him to the store, he figures the amount 
of her bill and decides how much change she 
should receive. “Number is evidently of great 
interest to Herman,” said his mother. “At times 
Is arithmetical zeal is annoying, but I try to 

patient with him because I feel that he is 
earning all the time.” 
erman is displaying ability to do a type of 
abstract thinking which is not manifested by 

€ average child of four and a half years. 

Owever, the careful observation of three- and 
our-year-old children frequently reveals an in- 

rest in numbers and the ability to use them. 
. ave a little three-year-old friend who is fond 

Making mud pies. As she prepares her pies, 


cakes, and so on, and puts them into a box 
which serves as an oven, she makes to anyone 
who will listen such remarks as these: “I made 
three pies to-day. I made four cakes. I will 
give you two cakes and Margaret will have 
two.” When she plays store, she uses pebbles 
and bits of rock and brick for the articles which 
she sells. Several times she has counted cor- 
rectly for me as many as twenty little white 
pebbles. 

One of the most interesting educational stud- 
ies that could be made is an inventory of the con- 
cepts and uses of number displayed by children 
below the age of five. Such an investigation 
would reveal a surprising amount of knowledge 
of fundamental numbers and an ability to deal 
with them. Some day our nursery-school and 
kindergarten teachers will explore this vast and 
now almost unknown territory. They will de- 
vise extremely simple tests and give them indi- 
vidually to large groups of preschool children. 
These investigations will disclose some of the 
most valuable information that has yet been pro- 
duced on what to teach in primary arithmetic, 
and how to teach it. 


INCIDENTAL TEACHING OF NUMBER IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


I know that Emily and the other children who 
are now in my second grade had many and 
varied experiences with number before they en- 
tered school. In addition to that, they came 
from a kindergarten in which there were con- 
stant experiences with the fundamental arith- 
metical concepts. There is no definite teaching 
of number in the kindergarten from which these 
children came, and number has never been in- 
troduced by the teacher or by the children ex- 
cept when it has been related to some activity. 
However, few opportunities for experience in 
number in one form or another have been over- 
looked. The following examples will show how 
number is used in the kindergarten: 

One day Janet brought her mother into the 
kindergarten to see the playhouse and the dolls. 
“See, Mother,” she said, “we have nine dolls. 
Five of them are girls, three of them are boys, 
and one is a baby doll.” 

Another day Bob brought his father in to see 
the workbenches and the box of tools. As he 
displayed the precious toys, the following parts 
of his conversation included numbers: “four 
workbenches, six saws, six hammers, and so 
on.” 

The children had been dividing themselves 
into committees for their work, and Ann, who 
was on the store committee, said: “The store 
committee has eight people, and the house com- 
mittee has only six. We need two more than 
the house committee does. A store is harder to 
build.” 

Some of the children were preparing a party 
in the playhouse. Soon Mary called out, “Jean, 
go to the store and get half a dozen cookies.” 

“What’s half a dozen?” asked Jean. 

“Why, don’t you know?” answered Mary. 
“It’s six.” 

When the children were building the wall on 
one side of their store, some of them were taking 
the blocks in their wheelbarrows from a corner 
of the room to the place where the store was be- 
ing erected. John said, as he trundled his 
wheelbarrow, “I brought three blocks last time 
and two blocks this time. Three and two make 
five.” 

Any kindergarten teacher who wonders 
whether children can use number, can soon find 
out. She needs only to provide them with 


building and constructing material, and then to 
stand back and listen to their conversation. If 
she is a wise and interested teacher, she will 
record as many of these conversations as possi- 
ble. She will also classify these experiences 
under such headings as counting, reading num- 
bers, making and using number combinations, 
telling time, measuring, and so on. 

“But,” you may ask, “if a teacher records such 
number experiences for a period of perhaps 
three or five months, what value will she re- 
ceive from the time and effort thus expended?” 
I believe that she will receive the following 
benefits: 

1. She will realize as she never has before the 
educational value of activities of this type. She 
will see that these experiences are not only pro- 
moting social development but are definitely 
building a background for the work in the con- 
tent subjects which begins in the first grade. 

2. She will know that her kindergarten is 
making a contribution not only to the work of 
the primary school but to the individual life of 
each child. 

3. She will see that not only are the children 
having experiences in number but they are hav- 
ing many more of these experiences and a 
greater variety of them than she has imagined 
or hoped they would. 

4. She will see that she is building the very 
best kind of foundation for the work in arith- 
metic. 


ACQUIRING NUMBER FUNDAMENTALS IN THE 
FIRST GRADE 


What the kindergarten teacher has begun, 
the first-grade teacher must carry forward. In 
many schools the formal teaching of arith- 
metic begins in the first grade. In other 
schools, such as ours, the formal teaching is de- 
layed until the children have reached the sec- 
ond grade. In our school the ability to sense 
number situations, the acquisition of a concept 
of the meaning of number itself, the acquisition 
of the ability to identify number symbols, and 
the acquisition of the ideas of comparison and 
of combining numbers are considered so im- 
portant that no formal teaching is done until 
these fundamental understandings and abilities 
have been acquired. To bring about the ac- 
quisition of these number fundamentals, we use 
activities such as the construction of trains, 
boats, trucks, busses, farm buildings, farm 
equipment, stores, a post office, a library, a 
cafeteria, and so on, which grow out of the study 
of transportation, food, means of communica- 
tion, and like topics. 

When we say that no formal teaching of 
arithmetic is done in our first grades, we do not 
mean that this subject is not taught. There is 
very definite teaching of arithmetic, but it 
grows out of the children’s needs as revealed in 
the construction period or in the tests on the 
basic number concepts. An example of the way 
in which teaching arithmetic grows out of the 
children’s activities is the following: 

Very soon after leaving kindergarten, several 
first-grade children were constructing a play- 
house. They used building boards in the con- 
struction of this house. Two rectangular holes 
for windows had been left in each of three sides 
of the building. The girls wished to make cur- 
tains for these windows, and they were told that 
they could go to the store and buy material for 
the curtains if they could figure how much 
cloth they would need. Someone suggested that 
the first thing to do was to count the windows. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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HE wild rose is the ancestor of the 
highly cultivated roses that we now see 
in many gardens and florist shops. 
of its fragile appearance, the wild rose can 


Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


IOWA AND NORTH DAKOTA: THE WILD ROSE 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


In spite 
devouring it. 


stand considerable hardship. 
equipped it with weapons of defense. 
sharp thorns on its stem keep cattle from 


Nature has 
The 


Often the rose uses its thorns 


to cling to hillsides or banks where it is 


growing. 


Many people do not know that the wild 


(Continued on page 90) 
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The Sooty Chimney Swift 


By LENA B. ELLINGWOOD 


ILL 


RE you ready, Albert?” asked Jo- 
sephine, coming out on the porch. 
Her brother looked up from the 
hammock, where he was lounging 

idly, a boys’ magazine in his hand. 

“Have you forgotten that to-day is li- 
prary day?” Josephine continued. 

Albert stretched, tumbled out of the 
hammock, and inquired, “Is Grace going?” 

“Yes, and she is all ready to start!” an- 
swered Grace, their older sister, appearing 
in the doorway. 

Albert hurried into the cottage, where 
the family had been spending the summer, 
tidied himself a bit, and soon came out 
again, bringing the library books that were 
to be returned. The three went down the 
path to the shore, rowed across the small 
lake, and moored the flat-bottomed boat. 
Then they started on their mile-and-a-half 
walk to the village. 

“Let’s count the different kinds of birds 
that we see on the way,” suggested Jose- 
phine. “Oh, I forgot the field glasses; we 
ought to have brought them.” 

“Most of the birds will be in the shade 
this hot afternoon,” said Grace. 

They saw a kingbird, a song sparrow, 
and another bird which they could not 
identify, although Grace thought that it 
might be a young redstart, not yet come to 
his mature coloring. 

“Look up there!” said Josephine. “That 
bird flies queerly, Grace. It dips first one 
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wing and then the other, as if it were 
paddling its way along!” 

“How fast it goes!” exclaimed Albert. 
“That bird would win the cup in a fast 
What is it?” 

“Oh, don’t you know?” asked Grace. 


“It is a chimney swift, easy to identify be- 


TITUS 


cause of its way of flying. See what a wide 
spread of wings it has, compared with its 
length. Its tail is short and square, and 
looks as if it had been clipped, unless you 
are close enough to see the sharp spines at 
the tips. When the wings are folded, the 
ends come far beyond the tail.” 

“How large is the chimney swift?” 
asked Josephine. “It is hard to judge 
about a bird’s size when it is flying.” 

“It is only about five and one-half inches 
long, I believe,” answered her sister. 

When they had gone a little farther, 
Albert remarked, “Some day I am going to 
investigate the haunted house!” 

The house of which he spoke stood back 
from the road, at the end of a grassy lane. 
It was small and weatherworn, with most 
of the windowpanes broken. 

“Haunted—nonsense!” exclaimed Jose- 
phine. 

“Nonsense, of course,” agreed her 
brother, “but I’m going to investigate it, 
just the same. Why not go now?” 

“No,” said Grace. “The clouds are pil- 
ing up there in the west, and there will 
probably be a thunder shower before night. 
We'll do our errand, and then go straight 
home.” 

On their way back from the village li- 
brary they walked briskly, for the clouds 
continued to roll up. They were only a 
little way from the old abandoned house 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Illustrative Drawing 


By DANIEL DARNEY, Director of Manual Aris, Leominster, Massachusetts 


LL children like to draw, and are pleased 
when they can make pictures with crayons. 
They find much enjoyment in illustrating stories 
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5 GIRLS FROM POSE 





and poems. Children appreciate the knowledge 
of how to draw the girls and boys about whom 
they read. 

There are several methods of teaching pri- 
mary children how to draw figures. In one 
method a circle is used for the head and straight 
lines for the body and limbs. These symbols 
are called skeleton figures, and after a few les- 
sons children find it possible to suggest action 
very effectively with them. 

Another method is to use a circular spot for 
the head, and ovals of different proportions to 
represent the body and limbs. Figures made by 
this method are more lifelike than the others, 
and hence more satisfactory to the children. 
The head is colored orange or light red, and the 
body and limbs are of colors as near like those 
of the clothing as possible. 

To show the children how to draw figures by 
this method, have a boy pose on a desk or table 
at the front of the room, where all may see him. 
Let him stand with feet apart and hands on hips 
so that his limbs will be slanting in different 
directions. Call the children’s attention to the 
fact that his head is round, that his trunk is an 
oval, that his limbs are smaller and narrower 
ovals, and that his feet and hands are small 
ovals. Discuss the direction of these ovals and 
their size and proportion. On the blackboard 
show the shapes of head, body, and limbs, their 
direction, their relation, and their size and pro- 
portion. Repeat, using paper and crayon like 
the class, demonstrating the size to make the 
figures. Discuss the shape of the spot to repre- 
sent the hair and put this in the drawing. Dis- 
courage, however, any atftmpt to place eyes, 
nose, and mouth in the picture. 

Choose another boy and pose him in a differ- 
ent position. This boy may hold a pointer or 
yardstick and take a position on one knee, with 
his side toward the class. Call the children’s 
attention to the change in direction of the va- 
rious parts of the body in this position and, as 
the class draws, review shape, direction, pro- 
portion, and color. Then pose a girl in the same 
position as that taken by the first boy and ask 
the class to draw her picture. When the chil- 
dren have learned to draw girls and boys stand- 
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ing still, they may attempt to show them in 
Have a girl or boy walk, run, or hop 
(Continued on page 89) 
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September Primary Plans and Activities 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Beginning Reading Work with Flash 
Cards 


By Celia H. Sheldon 


First-Grade Critic Teacher, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Texas 

URING my extended experience in first- 

grade teaching, I have used several meth- 
ods of teaching reading, and, although each one 
had some good points, I was not entirely satisfied 
with any of them. Some were cumbersome in 
detail; some were unpsychological in method; 
and some did not recognize the fact that reading 
is essentially a thought-getting process and not 
mere word calling. I have used the word meth- 
od, the sentence method, the story method, and 
the Mother Goose rhyme method. I found the 
last-named method especially unsatisfactory be- 
cause of the high frequency of words which are 
not used in ordinary reading vocabularies, and 
also because there is no commonly accepted form 
for many of the rhymes. Then, too, most of the 
rhymes and stories are so familiar to the child 
that necessary word drill is tiresome. After one 
or two repetitions, the child knows the story or 
poem, even if he did not know it before; he can 
read it; and the interest appeal is gone. 

Fortunately, the modern primary teacher is 
not forced to rely upon mere guesses as to the 
words which should form the basis of the child’s 
reading vocabulary. There have been several 
recent studies which give valuable help along 
this line. In Chapter VII of the Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, there are two vocabulary studies, 
the first of which is a combination of three in- 
vestigations. The first investigation, directed 
by Dr. Ernest Horn, University of Iowa, is a 
study of the spoken vocabulary of eighty chil- 
dren. The second investigation was carried on 
under the direction of Mrs. Ernest Horn, with 
the assistance of kindergarten teachers in Iowa 
and Minneapolis, Minnesota, and is a study of 
the spoken vocabularies of kindergarten chil- 
dren. The third, made by Dean P. C. Packer, 
also of the University of Iowa, is a tabula- 
tion of the spoken vocabularies of first-grade 
thildren in Detroit. These three investigations 
Were combined, and a list was made of the com- 
Monest words in the spoken vocabularies of chil- 
“ren of six years and under. The second study 
is that of Supt. H. W. Kircher, of Sheboygan, 
' sconsin, and is an analysis of the words used 
Mm thirty-seven primers and first readers. 

Another study which will be found helpful in 

ting words to be taught in the first grade is 
Contained in a pamphlet entitled A Reading Vo- 
rnlary for the Primary Grades, by Dr. Arthur 

Gates, Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 

» Columbia University. This pamphlet gives 


a list of 1,500 words which have been selected 
from several investigations as the best words 
for the first three grades. These words are found 
in the speech and literature of childhood and in 
later reading lessons. 

I planned to use primer work in three ways: 
with flash cards; with charts based upon flash 
cards; and with charts based upon schoolroom 
activities and matters of interest to children, 
such as a circus, the county fair, special days, 
and so on. This work was continued when the 
primers and readers were introduced. 

Having decided to use the words in the vocab- 
ulary studies as the basis for my reading lessons, 
the next step was to determine what method I 
would use. Miss Emma Watkins’ little book, 
How to Teach Silent Reading to Beginners, 
gives many valuable directions for teaching 
reading. Space will not permit a detailed ac- 
count of the different devices she describes, but 
the one used most frequently in teaching with 
flash cards is this: A set of flash cards is dis- 
tributed among the members of the class. When 
a card is handed to a child, he is told what the’ 
word on it is. The card is then called his, and 
has his name or initials written lightly in one 
corner. When the teacher calls the word on his 
card, the child brings it to her. After the cards 
have been collected, they are flashed again, and 
the children who recognize their cards come and 
take them or signify their recognition by some 
sign, such as standing. In this way a child soon 
learns not only the word on his own card but the 
words on the cards of the other members of the 
class. 

The first lessons described in Miss Watkins’ 
book include the directions used in schoolroom 
activities, such as, “Boys, come to class,” “Go to 
your seats.” These words are printed on the 
blackboard or on cards of oak tag. Printing is 
used because Miss Watkins feels that reading is 
a complicated process, involving many skills, 
and should not be made more puzzling to the 
child than is necessary. There are very few 
teachers who cannot learn to print with an ac- 
ceptable amount of skill. 

I print the words “Come to class” upon the 
blackboard and explain what the words mean. 
The sentence is then erased and reprinted. I 
say, “Do what this tells you to do.” Some child 
always remembers and starts toward the semi- 
circle of chairs where group lessons are given. 
The first child who starts is commended. Later 
other sentences, such as, “Hold the flag,” “Go to 
your seats,” “Pick up paper,” are printed on 
cards of oak tag about three inches wide and 
fifteen inches long. Since only the brighter chil- 
dren will remember the words on these cards, 
special drill is given on them. 

In making the list of words I intended to use, 


I selected words from the vocabulary studies. 
These lists were supplemented by words needed 
in schoolroom activities. Some of the lists are 
given below. 

Color.—red, yellow, blue, green, orange, pur- 
ple, pink, gray, brown, white, black. 

Action.—run, jump, wave, bend, nod, whisper, 
fly, walk, sit, stand, skip. 

Animal.—bear, lion, wolf, fox, elephant, duck, 
rabbit, horse, sheep, cow, dog, kitten, cat, hen, 
rooster, chicken, butterfly, bee, pig, mouse, goat, 
camel, 

School Materials.—pencil, paper, tablet, book, 
eraser, chalk. 

Furniture.—desk, chair, window, door, table, 
floor, sand table, shelf, blackboard, seat, clock, 
flag. 

Numbers.—one, two, 
seven, eight, nine, ten. 

Body.—eye, ear, nose, mouth, chin, cheek, hair, 
head, finger, hand, arm, leg, foot, feet, thumb. 

Food.—carrots, peaches, pears, apples, milk, 
eggs, cocoa, chocolate, candy, cake, meat, ice 
cream, dates, figs, plums, potatoes, tomatoes, let- 
tuce, coffee, tea, bread, butter, spinach, peas, 
beans, soup, peanuts, rice, sugar, nuts, oranges, 
lemons. : 

Since the response for silent reading should 
be more than merely reading the words on the 
cards, the following methods were used to teach 
the different sets of words. 

The first words taught are the names of the 
children in the class. These names are written, 
not printed, upon oak tag cards about three by 
eight inches. In making these cards, I always 
use the script form because the chiid sees his 
name oftener in script than in print. The cards 
are flashed before the class in order that any 
child whé can read his name may have the pleas- 
ure of coming to me for his card. The other 
cards are given to the proper children and then 
brought to me as I call the names. I put the 
cards along the chalk trough, and let each child 
get his card. The children are dismissed by 
flashing the cards and directing them to go to 
their seats when they see their names. These 
cards are kept at the seats until the children 
learn to read their names. 

The color words are taught early because col- 
ors may be used in connection with handwork 
lessons. Two sets of cards are made. One set is 
cut from oak tag cards, each about three and one- 
half inches wide by eight inches long, on which 
the words for colors are printed. The other set 
is cut from colored construction paper, or, if 
construction paper of the desired color is not 
available, strips of paper are covered with col- 
ored crepe paper. Each word card has a corre- 
sponding color card. The children are tested 
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first with the colored cards so that if any drill on 
colors is needed it can be given. The word cards 
are next distributed, and each child is told the 
word that is printed on his card. I flash the col- 
ored cards, and when a child sees the card which 
corresponds to his word card, he stands up. 

After the list of body words has been taught, 
I use a story as a drill device. The cards are 
distributed among the children and when a child 
hears the name of his card, he hands it to me. 
The drill may be varied by allowing the child, 
when he reads his card, to point to parts of his 
body or of another child’s body or of a picture 
of a child. The picture I use is that of a girl 
cut from a cereal advertisement and mounted on 
a sheet of oak tag eighteen by twenty-four 
inches. 

The words on the number cards are taught by 
having a child match the words with the figures. 
The food words are taught in connection with 
about the value of the different foods, 
child may answer “beans-good,” or 


lesson 


e.g., &@ 
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“cofiee—bad.” The children learn the action 
words in connection with the appropriate actions. 
The furniture words are printed on two sets of 
cards, one of which may be distributed around 
the room. 

After the words on a set of cards have been 
learned, I combine those words with other words. 
For instance, the color words are combined with 
clothing words and with body words, as, “red 
” “dark hair’; the action and 
furniture words are combined, as, “Run to the 
table”; also action and body words, as, “Wave 
the hand’; and the names are combined with 
action words. Other combinations of words may 
be made by the teacher. 

In the next step these words are used as the 
basis for chart work. On one chart color words 
are used, as “— is red.” The child fills the 
blank. Another chart is made up of questions, 
as, “What is blue?” The body words are used in 
sentences that have blanks to fill, as, “I have 
eyes.” A Halloween chart has a picture of 


coat,” “blue eyes, 
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a pumpkin made of orange paper. Under the 
pumpkin is printed: 

A Jack-o’-Lantern 
. Give him one nose. 

Give him one mouth. 

Give him two eyes. 

Give him two ears. 

Give him teeth. 

A child reads a sentence and marks with chalk 
the pumpkin as directed. 

The work outlined deals with flash cards use 
as a teaching device, but they may also be put} 
the following uses: 

1. As a drill device, flash cards may aid jp 
keeping previously learned words fresh in the 
child’s memory. I rule inch squares on a piec 
of oak tag about twenty-four by thirty-six inches 
in size. When this is done, the children’s names 
are written in a row down the left margin of th 
sheet. Across the top are written the names of 
sets of cards. When a child has learned the 
words on a set of cards, a star is put in the 
square opposite his name. When he reads the 
chart for that set, another star is put in the 
square. This record is hung in an easily acces- 
sible place. When a child earns a star for a set 
of cards, he is excused from further practice on 
that set except for an occasional check-up. The 
record shows at a glance which of the children 
need drill and upon what words they need it. 
Many primers and first readers have sets of 
cards, and often a teacher may fill in a few min- 
utes with drill upon words found in these books, 
A teacher may give a drill for a reading lesson 
by flashing a word or phrase and having the 
child locate that word or phrase in the lesson. 

2. A check upon growth of vocabulary may be 
made with flash cards. Many children with 
quick, retentive memories can read a story ora 
lesson in a reader, but are unable to recogniz 
many of the words when they are isolated or in 
unfamiliar context. A use of flash cards wil 
check the child’s reading vocabulary, because if 
he recognizes a word when it is on a card, he 
probably will recognize it in a reading lesson. 
If the class is too large for individual work, 
three or four children who need drill may forma 
group, and the child who first recognizes the 
word keeps that card. A record may be kept of 
the words a child can recognize. 

3. Flash cards may be used for silent-reading 
purposes. There are several good sets of cards 
on the market. These cards usually give dire 
tions which a child follows, or ask questions 
which require an answer. Phrase cards and 
even word cards from reading lessons may 
used for silent reading. A card is shown, and, 
instead of saying the word on the card, the child 
will answer some question that is asked him 
about it. For instance, when the card “good 
breakfast” is shown, the question “What would 
be a?” is asked, or when the card “breakfast” is 
shown, the question “When did you have?” may 
be asked. 

4. Flash cards may be used as exercises fot 
quickening a child’s perception and increasing 
his eye span. Flash a card having a phrase 
sentence upon it, count to three, and ask “What 
did you see on this card?” Any material u 
for this purpose should be easy and familiar. 

This work with flash cards should be carried 
along both with chart work and later with primer 
and even first-reader work. The advantages ° 
the flash-card work are that games may be 
troduced to vary the monotony of drill; spare 
minutes before school or after a lesson 15 fin- 
ished may be utilized; and the ability of 4 child 
to recognize words and his growth in vocabulary 
may be measured. 
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Starting to School 


By Clara Swain Greene 


HAT first day at school! How it looms up! 
Ti is one of the milestones in our lives, some- 
times a pleasant memory, but more often not. I 
believe that the teacher of a first grade may do 
much on that eventful first day to make or mar 
a child’s future school life. 

Why not plan for that first day as carefully 
and surely as we do for the holidays and other 
big days that come to the first-grader? Let us 
remember that going to school for the first time 
is a big step, and one which the nervous child 
takes with much wonder and sometimes fear. 

I am going to tell you what I do to make this 
day of days a pleasant memory for my pupils. 
Of course, my room has been thoroughly cleaned 
during the summer, and I go to it before nine 
o'clock. 

First, I take down any posters, pictures, or 
work left from the year before. I hang one 
large picture low enough so that all may see it 
closely. The others I put away and bring out 
later, one by one. The picture selected is always 
one of our best. It illustrates something familiar 
to the pupils, usually animals or little children. 
On the library table I place bright-colored flow- 
ers in a large green bowl, one that will not tip 
over easily. On the table I also put many books, 
not the readers that come later, but picture 
books, beautifully but not gaudily colored, and 
perhaps some scrapbooks that were made by chil- 
dren the year before. A large box in one corner 
holds soft balls of all sizes. In another corner 
are the doll’s bed and tea table. The bed is cor- 
rectly made, and the table is set. I dress the doll 
ina clean dress. Incidentally, on this first day 
of school I wear the prettiest dress I own. 

I give each child a card which I have prepared 
at home. On white cards (correspondence cards 
cut in halves are satisfactory) I paste a colored 
picture of a girl or a boy. These I cut from 
magazine advertisements. Below the picture I 
print “Good morning” in my best manuscript 
printing. I also print “Good morning,” in large 
letters and small, in several places on the black- 
board, 

My first-day program is as follows: 

1. Informal greeting— 

Talking with the children, showing them the 
toys, sand table, and so on. 

Playing a Mother Goose song on the piano or 
phonograph. 


2. Choosing of seats— 


I say, “If you will all find seats, we will play a 
game.” I start with a child who knows me out- 
side of school. I go to his seat and knock. I say, 
Good morning,” and he responds, I say, “I am 
Mrs. Greene,” and he says, “I am John Fritz.” 
Then I say, “Good-by, John Fritz,” and go to an- 
other seat. When I have visited each seat, I say, 
We will all try to remember our own seats. We 
are going to leave them now. You may each 

"ing a kindergarten chair and we will sit in a 
circle.” When they are seated, we are ready for 
our next feature. 

3. The story— 


The possibilities of the story are many, but 
fre are a few limitations. It must never be 
sad, and it must not be an animal story where 
the characters are fearsome. An amusing ani- 
~ story, in which I imitate the sounds made by 
ferent animals, is always a huge success. Then 
Perhaps I tell “Epaminondas.” At the close of 


€ story, we put our chairs back and try to find 
our seats, 
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SILENT-READING CRAYON LESSON 


By~ MAE FOSTER JAY 


Suggestions: Carbon or hectographed copies of this picture may be given to the chil- 
dren to trace and color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The reading 
material below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-reading 
lesson, or the children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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A GOOD SPORT 


One day Jane’s class had a spelling match. 
Jane chose one side. Mary chose the other. 
The two sides spelled many words. 
The child who missed a word had to sit down. 
At last only Jane and Mary were left. 

Jane spelled a word g-r-i-l. 

Mary spelled the word g-i-r-l. 

Who was right? Which side won? 

Mary’s side clapped. Jane’s side did not. 

In a little while Jane clapped too. 
“Good for Mary!” she said. 

Good for Jane! She is a thoroughbred. 
A thoroughbred is a good loser. 
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4. A march— 


This is a march of inspection. I find the small- 
est and usually the most timid child for my part- 
ner and we lead. The others follow in couples. 
It is such a comfort to have a partner when one 
starts to explore a new country. We locate all 
the things about the building that in any way 
concern the school life of the little child—the 
drinking fountains, the toilets, the principal’s 
office, and the fire escape. We have a glorious 
time slowly and carefully trying out the steps of 
the fire escape. I never make a child do this on 
the first day, or, in fact, any other thing which 
seems to terrify him. Of course, there are many 
children who want to try everything. We visit 
the gymnasium and have a very simple game in 
which all the children may take part, not one in 
which one or two children are “it” and have all 
the fun. Sometimes we look into the boiler room, 
where the janitor has his headquarters. Then 
we are ready to go back to our room, This time 
we sing. 

5. A song— 

The music teacher might be aghast if she vis- 
ited us that first day, but she never does. I can 
“carry a tune” and that is enough. I sing funny 
little jingles: “Mother Goose,” “Two Little Chip- 
munks,” “Ten Little Indians,” and so on. We 
laugh a great deal that first day. Gradually the 
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children are singing with me and I find songs 
that they know. If they do not know all the 
words, they hum. Then we have the reading 
lesson. 


6. Reading lesson— 

Of course, “reading lesson” is only a name, but 
for the child to be able to tell his mother that he 
has read at school on the first day, and that he 
can read to her, is a big first day’s achievement. 
I start the lesson something like this: ““What did 
I say to each of you this morning when you came 
into our room?” I usually get the words “Good 
morning” from some child. Then I say, “I will 
make my chalk say ‘Good morning.’” I ask, 
“Who can find a big ‘Good morning’ somewhere 
else on the blackboard? Read it. A small ‘Good 
morning’? Read it.” We all find “Good morn- 
ing” on the blackboard. I may say, “Mary, come, 
let us go to the blackboard, and see whether you 
can find a clean place where you would like me to 
print ‘Good morning!’” Then Mary reads it. 
Now we are ready for the little cards. Usually 
every child can read his card and is impatient to 
get home to read it to his mother. This leads up 
beautifully to dismissal. 


7. Dismissal— 


I help the children form again in couples. 
After the phonograph is started, they march out 
of the room. 
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Primary Arithmetic Activities—| 
By Mariette Gifford 
INCIDENTAL ARITHMETIC 


1 


N THE discussion of the seasons ask the chil. 

dren: “How many seasons are there? Why 
is the first one? the second? the third? th 
fourth? In which one of these do we start t 
school? 

“How many of you have birthdays in the fal]” 
The children will be more or less familiar with 
the word month through its relation to thei 
birthdays. “How many have birthdays this 
month? What is the name of the month ip 
which we start to school? Count the number of 
children having birthdays in September.” 

Show a calendar having large figures. Point 
out the number representing the first day of 
school. Tell what it is, if no child knows. Show 
a blank calendar made either upon the black. 
board, where it may be kept permanently, or up- 
on cardboard. Ask the children whether they 
will help you, day by day, to make this calendar, 
Familiarize them with the word square, explain- 
ing that each square is the house for a day, 
“Who can find to-day’s house? What figure be. 
longs there?” Make the figure upon the black- 
board, beside the calendar, having the children 








A Safety-First Poster 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this design for the blackboard to be used with a calendar for the month. 











A Fair REQUEST— 
Be CAREFUL 
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watch. Make it again, letting them trace 
it in the air with you, with imaginary 
chalk. Let them make it in the air alone, 
joking at the figure on the blackboard; 
have them shut their eyes and make it in 
the air from memory. Erase the figure. 
Let a child make it in the proper square on 
the calendar. “Counting to-day, how many 
days in September have passed?” 

Explain that each row of squares repre- 
gents a week. “How many days in a week? 
How many days have passed in this week?” 
Teach the names of the days in order. 

Let this calendar be also a weather rec- 
ord. Draw a circle in one corner of each 
square, mentioning the word circle to fa- 
miliarize the children with it. “Each circle 
is the day’s little round window. We will 
show, each day, what sort of weather we 
see out of these windows.” Let a child 
color the circle yellow for a sunny day, 
gray for a cloudy one, blue for a rainy one, 
and white for a snowy one. Some will be 
half sunny and half cloudy. 

When a child’s birthday occurs, let him 
cut out a small candle and paste it upon the 
calendar in the proper square. 

Summarize at the end of each week: 
“How many sunny days have there been? 
How many cloudy ones? How many more 
sunny than cloudy ones?” Summarize 
similarly at the end of each month. 

By the end of the year the children 
should know the names of the months in 
order and the number of days in each. 
Teach the old rhyme beginning “Thirty 
days hath September.” 


2 


Talk of the children’s homes and fam- 
ilies. “How many are there in your fam- 
ily? How many parents? How many chil- 
dren? How many brothers have you? 
How many sisters? How many more broth- 
ers than sisters? Is your brother older or 
younger than you? How much? Is he 
taller or shorter? Who is the tallest in 
your family? Who is shortest? Your 
brother is about as tall as what child in 
your class? Select enough children to show 
the size of your family. What child comes 


on the largest family? From the small- 
est?” 


3 


Discuss with the children the virtue of 
going directly home from school. Ask of 
different ones: “How many blocks from 
school do you live? Who lives farthest? 
Who nearest? Who will get home soonest? 
Whom will it take longest? Who needs to 
start to school earliest in the morning? 
Who lives farther, Edward or John? How 
many blocks farther does John live?” 


4 


In passing materials let the monitor of 
each row ask for the number of papers, 
Oks, and so on, that he needs. Let each 
child have a turn at being monitor. Ask: 
—_ many papers do you usually need, 
ohn? To-day you say you need only five. 


That is because how many children are 
absent ?” 


5 


Count the children absent from Row 1; 

*m Row 2; from Row 3; from Row 4. 

°w Many drawing papers less than usual 
I get out of the cupboard?” 
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Milkweed Birdies 
By* MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Two curved lines make 
This pod, you know, 
And in it small 
Dark brown seeds grow. 








Now draw these lines; 
Make them with care. 
The pod has burst, 
I do declare! 





Make seeds like this, 
And watch them fly, 

With silk wings spread, 
Up to the sky. 



































Ask the children to put their heads down 
on their desks and rest while the clock ticks 
twenty times. Until all have learned to 
count, let one child who can do so count 
softly with the ticks of the clock. 


7 


Ask the children to select a certain num- 
ber of blocks for building, as eight cubes 
(showing one), five triangles (showing 
one), and four prisms (showing one). This 
incidentally acquaints them with the names 
of the different shapes. 


8 
At lunch hour refer to the pint and quart 
bottles of milk. “Which bottle holds more? 
How many glasses do we get from a pint 
bottle? From a quart bottle? Notice the 
pint bottle after I have poured John’s milk 
from it; about how much is left?” 


9 


Mention the time casually. “Nine 
o’clock; it is time for us to go to our seats.” 
Or, “Put aside your work, for it is ten- 
thirty, our recess time.” Or, “See, it is 
three o’clock, the time when we go home.” 


10 


If money is needed for some purpose, 
have a flower sale, inviting the mothers. 
As the show is arranged, ask: “How many 
bouquets of goldenrod does this make? 
How many bouquets of asters? of mixed 
goldenrod and asters? Shall we place the 
taller flowers behind the shorter ones? 
Place three bowls of nasturtiums in the 
front. How many bouquets have we? How 
many purple ones? blue ones? yellow 
ones? red ones? Of which have we the 
most ?” 

Discuss the prices which should be asked 
for the different bunches of flowers. “If 
we charge five cents for this small bunch of 
sweet peas, what should we charge for this 
larger one? Which is worth more, the bowl 
of pansies or the basket of daisies?” 

Let the children make and attach the 
price tags. Let two or more have charge 
of the sale. Let the entire room participate 
in counting the proceeds after the sale. 


A Caterpillar Farm as a Project 
By Lillian K. Craig 


[HE most satisfactory project that I have 
ever worked out is one which was chris- 
tened by my pupils “A Caterpillar Farm.” 
This was in the high third grade of a city 
school. All of the children had lawns, most 
of them had gardens, yet they were sadly 
lacking in knowledge of the life of the 
small creatures around them. 

One day in September I took to school a 
dozen mounted butterflies of the most com- 
mon species in that section. Not a pupil 
knew their names. They were interested, 
however, in the varied colors of the butter- 
flies’ wings. They were also interested in 
the information that these insects breathed 
through holes in their sides. 

I decided to let the class make a special 
study of the Monarch butterfly. The fact 
that it is called the king of the butterflies, 
not because of its size but by reason of its 
strength and bravery, appeals strongly to 
children, as does also the fact that it mi- 
grates like the birds. Since it is but two 
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weeks from the time its chrysalis is formed until 
it emerges, the children’s interest can be aroused 
and satisfied quickly. 

I brought a Monarch caterpillar to school. I 
pointed out to them that it was not an ugly crea- 
ture but was really beautifully marked, with its 
stripes of yellow, black, and green. Then I told 
them the life story of the Monarch butterfly. 

By this time the children were thoroughly in- 
terested. One little boy said that he would like 
to see the caterpillar turn into a butterfly, and I 
told them that they might have the opportunity. 
I had selected a caterpillar that was fully grown 
so that it would make its change soon. We placed 
it in a candy box with a strip of mosquito netting 
tied over it. In the box were several milkweed 
leaves, but its days of eating food were over. 

When we came into school the next morning, 
the children, upon looking into the box, cried 
that the caterpillar was dead. I told them to 
watch carefully because a wonderful thing was 
going to happen. Many times that day I allowed 
them to go to the box, and they saw the change 
take place. The caterpillar became incased in a 
beautiful casket of green and gold. Twelve days 
later they saw the casket open and the butterfly 
emerge. 

The children wanted to know whether all cat- 
erpillars underwent such a transformation and 
whether they all turned into the same kind of 
insect. They had observed that there were many 
different kinds of caterpillars. With the aid of 
one of my patrons, I had ready for the children 
when they came to school the next morning a tin 
box about eighteen inches in diameter and eight 
inches in height. The top was covered with 
glass that could be removed. Part of the sides 
had been cut out and replaced with wire screen- 
ing to give air. I then suggested that we call the 
next day Circus Day. No one could get into the 
room without a ticket, which was to be a cater- 
pillar. They might select whatever kind they 
pleased, but they must notice carefully the kind 
of plant on which it was found and bring several 
of the leaves every day for food. I appointed 
two boys to bring soil for the bottom of the box, 
explaining that some caterpillars bury them- 
selves in the ground for their sleep. 

The next morning my line of children present- 
ed a curious aspect. Every child carefully car- 
ried a caterpillar. The children from the other 
rooms shrieked as my grade passed, and some of 
the teachers quickly moved out of their way; but 
with the knowledge of caterpillars that they had 
gained, this high third grade had lost their fear 
of the harmless creatures. 

Each child deposited his caterpillar in the box, 
or “farm,” as they now called it. The food pre- 
ferred by our various pets was placed in the box, 
and water was sprinkled over the top. The box 
was then placed on a shelf, built even with a win- 
dow, so that the caterpillars might have sunlight. 
The window was one which the pupils had to pass 
whenever they went to or came from the cloak- 
room, so each child got a view of the farm sev- 
eral times a day. 

Every morning the children brought fresh food 
for their pets. They saw many wonderful 
changes take place. Gradually, the caterpillars 
all seemed to die, and became incased in caskets 
of various kinds. Many of them buried them- 
selves in the earth. The children, having wit- 
nessed the transformation of the Monarch, knew 
that the caterpillars were not dead. The class 
waited patiently through the winter months for 
the awakening. When spring came, the beau- 
tiful butterflies emerged one by one from the 
caskets. On one warm day three came out at 


once. 
We used our Caterpillar Farm in many ways. 
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’ 
Our nature lore was correlated with our lan- 
guage, and we read many nature books not re- 
quired on our reading list. The greatest benefit 
derived from the project was the increased in- 
terest which it inspired in the great out-of- 
door world. 


Primary Seat Work 
By Olive E. Winship 


HERE is always need for the primary teacher 

to have on hand a variety of seat work which 
has definite value. There are many seat-work 
devices on the educational market which prove to 
be well worth while. Perhaps the homemade va- 
rieties described below may be of equal value. 

Many of the reading systems used require 
family phonetics, which are developed skillfully 
in class drill. The seat-work period following 
the reading lesson may profitably be employed by 
arranging and building these words. Perhaps 
there are words in the list which can be illus- 
trated. For example, the air family can be sug- 
gested by a picture of a chair, the ow family by 
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a picture of a cow, and so on. 

Prepare many sheets for this work. If the 
are of colored paper and of various Shapes, thy 
interest of the pupils will be increased, Thes 
sheets can be used many times, and, togethe, 
with the phonic boxes or letter boxes, Constitute 
a reserve supply for that occasional period whic 
comes to nearly every teacher, even the mos: 
alert, when she wants to make the time count fy 
concentration and observation, yet has failed ty 
plan definitely for the work. 

The following lists are suggestive only: 


Family Illustration 
ig pig 
at cat 
en hen 
all ball 
ook book 
ead read 
ace face 
ice mice 
age cage 


The illustration is to be placed at the top «fF 


(Continued on page 89) 
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SEPTEMBER COLORING CARD 
By* JOHN T. LEMOS 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to the children to trace, | 





| color, and mount. Color the flowers vermilion, with touches of lavender. Color the leaves 
{ olive-green, with dark green in the shadows. Color the stems yellow-green, with touches 
j of deep green. 
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RED CLOVER 
STATE FLOWER OF VERMONT 
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An Assembly Conducted by the Pupils 
By Nathan R. Howell 


Ts assembly can be made an interesting and 
even outstanding factor of the school pro- 
gram. It can become an important means of 
motivating the work of the school, creating a so- 
cial atmosphere and a school spirit, putting self- 
confidence and a desire to do well into the hearts 


’ of the student body. 


There are many types of assembly in cos- 
mopolitan high schools that are impressive. 
There are assemblies whose programs require a 
large portion of one or more teachers’ time to 
produce. These are of course not practical for 
the small high school or grade school. 

The elementary school which the writer at- 
tended when a youth had chapel every morning. 
Two or more songs were sung. The Scripture 
was read. In the high school it was the same. 
It beeame monotonous, a piece of routine which 
was not enjoyed. When the writer became prin- 
cipal of a small high school, chapel was held 
every morning. The students sang _half- 
heartediy, and the exercises did not seem to 
bring pleasure to either pupils or teachers. 
There was no direct connection between them 
and the school curriculum; they were something 
set off by themselves which we must have, be- 
cause tradition so decreed. 

If permissible in the community, I believe that 
the Bible should be read every day in school. 
The reading should take place at the beginning 
of the morning session. Let each teacher read 
n her classroom. Do it reverently and not as 
iffrom compulsion. Set apart forty-five minutes 
for assembly each week. Friday morning seems 
to me to be the best time. 

The assembly can be carried on by the student 
body. The writer, in his rural junior high 
school, has given it all over to the pupils, the 
\eachers acting as advisers. The president of 
the Organization of the Home Room (the pria- 
ipal’s room) presides at the assembly. He is 
elected by the pupils of the room. The pupils in 
the other rooms are too small to understand and 
conduct business meetings. In larger schools 
the president of the Students’ Council may 
preside, 

The president and two other students elected 
‘orm the program committee. It is their bus- 
inéss on Thursday to see the teachers and find 
out what they have to offer for the next day’s 
Program. They collect and arrange this mate- 
rial and select the songs with the assistance of 
the Pianist, who is also a student. The program 
's submitted to the principal for approval. If 
it 18 acceptable it is mimeographed so that each 
git! and boy may have one Friday morning. 
Pon teachers have been instructed to select 
tom their class work the material for their 
part of the program. For instance, in fifth- 
grade English, Warren’s Address is to be mem- 

The pupil who recites it best in class is 
promised the opportunity to repeat it on the 
Massembly. All work for the opportunity. 
nthe second grade, the children learn a rote 
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song. The teacher tells them if they learn it 
well they may sing it in assembly. In fourth- 
grade English, a boy tells a story so well that he 
is rewarded by the honor of repeating it at as- 
sembly. In sixth-grade geography, topics are 
assigned. Each student has to discuss his topic 
in class. The three best speakers are given 
places on the assembly program. 

The elementary science class, having con- 
structed a force pump from a student’s lamp 
chimney, glass tubing, a bottle, etc., the action 
of the pump is demonstrated in class and later 
by a volunteer, before the school, the young lec- 
turer holding the attention of every one. The 
junior high school French Class give from 
time to time little plays that help to develop their 
linguistic abilities. Even a pupil who has read 
exceptionally well in the first grade brings his 
book to assembly and reads for the school. The 
subject, “How the United States Grew to Be 
Such a Large Nation,” is illustrated by assem- 
bling the areas added until a complete map of 
the United States is constructed. The proper- 
ties of oxygen may be demonstrated by a mem- 
ber of the biology class, or the life history of the 
butterfly may be told, illustrated by drawings. 
These are only a few of many possible features. 
A copy of an assembly program is given below. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


. Song—“Onward Christian Soldiers” School 

. Scripture Reading and Prayer 

. Recitation—“Little by Little” Hilma Lingren 

. Proverbs Gordon Whaley and Herbert Fitz- 
patrick 

. Recitation—“The Toothbrush” Frederick Erick 

. Proverbs Richard Klein and Rowland Butler 

. Recitation—“Stop, Stop, Pretty Water” Eliza- 
beth Robinson 


moon 
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8. Recitation—“My Dream” Harry Raymond 

9. Song—“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep” 
School 

10. Story—“The Black Cat” Dorothy Kane 

11. Story—“Ponce, Pomme and Prune” Mona Dar- 
nell 


12. Story—“The Mouse Tower” Irene Schlott 
13. Story—“The Blue Bird” Annie Kaznowski 
14. Song—“Flow Gently, Sweet Afton” School 
15. “Story of the Frog” William Stypulkowski 
16. French Play 

On Friday morning, the president of the or- 
ganization, with his fellow committeemen, ar- 
ranges chairs on the stage for those who are to 
be on the program. He sends the ushers, who 
are also elected, to the classrooms to collect the 
pupils who are to take part and receive any in- 
structions the teachers wish to give as to what 
should be on the stage. The pupils are brought 
to the entrance of the stage. Here the president 
arranges them in line as he wants them, placing 
himself and his two assistants in the middle of 
the line. In the meantime the ushers are seat- 
ing the boys and girls as they come in. It is a 
pleasure to watch the ushers seat the little peo- 
ple. They show much executive ability. 

When the audience has been seated, the ushers 
notify those who are to go on the stage that all 
is ready for them to proceed. They march in 
with great dignity and seat themselves on the 
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platform. The president opens the assembly by 
rising and announcing a song. He calls upon 
one of the teachers to read the Scripture. An- 
nouncing the numbers may not be necessary 
when a printed program is in the hands of the 
audience, but it adds a pleasing formality to the 
occasion. 

In this school, good results are bezinning to 
show. One can see in a short time a marked 
change in the individual pupils and in the spirit 
of the school. The assembly motivates the work 
of all grades, It adds zest to study, for the pu- 
pils know they will have a chance to exhibit their 
abilities if they do good class work. The dem- 
onstrations in science, the French plays and dia- 
logues in the upper grades, appeal to the others. 
They want to advance. They want to study the 
interesting things they see. For those who are 
in the upper grades, there is a certain satisfac- 
tion in being able to tell those below them some- 
thing they have learned. As for the little folks, 
nothing pleases them more than to do something 
before the whole school and be applauded. 
There is a growing self-confidence in those who 
are fortunate enough to appear on the programs. 
The small boy or girl stands behind the little 
desk with both hands upon it, leans forward and 
tells with great earnestness his story. Some- 
times a child speaks for five minutes. To avoid 
losing spontaneity, no attempt is made to criti- 
cise the delivery beforehand. The boys and girls 
are gaining self-confidence and a power of force- 
ful expression by trying to tell others what they 
know in an interesting way. Young as they are, 
they are beginning to recognize what interests 
and what sustains interest. Enough of this 
work has been done to show that it is an impor- 
tant asset. If the pupils could have it as long as 
they attend school they would gain a power 
which, if rightly used, would make them a val- 
uable force in society when they begin to partic- 
ipate in it. 

Many people lack the means of expressing 
their ideas in a forcible and convincing man- 
ner. Why? Because our schools are more in- 
terested in creating in every individual an en- 
cyclopedic mind. There should be a storing-up 
process, there should be content; but if we are 
unable to use it what is it good for? The as- 
sembly can be a means of giving the pupils a 
freedom and poise in public speaking which they 
will appreciate in after life. In addition, there 
is no greater force for creating a spirit of unity 
and loyalty than the assembly. Here is at 
least one thing which will unite children and the 
teachers in a common bond of interest. 

A one-room school could not profitably have 
such an assembly, for everything taught is seen 
and heard by the whole group. However, the 
teacher could have a meeting once a month so 
that parents and other patrons might see what 
the children have accomplished. She might call 
it “What-We-Have-Learned Evening.” The pu- 
pils could present some of the outstanding things 
which they have learned. There is much that 
could be done by the pupils to show progress: 
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poems learned in English recited; geography 
and history stories told; exhibits of handwork 
displayed; demonstrations in making useful ar- 
ticles, 

In our school, a number of evenings have been 
devoted to showing the people what is done in 
the school. Parts of the Friday assembly pro- 
grams are repeated, a demonstration class is 
taught, and other things are presented. The 
plan helps greatly to create an interest in the 
school. It shows the parents and taxpayers 
what is being done. 


Informal Inventory Tests in Decimal 
Fractions 


By Cornelia B. Roach 
I 


N the line at the right of each number write 
the decimal name of the number. Study the 
examples that are worked. 


Samples: .7 tenths 143.07 hundredths 


i) eae > ae 
eae eee 
i illipalae tl  f peer 
ee  P ” eeaere 
en (3! 


(1) 150.4678 


(f) .00% 


II 

Below are numbers written in words. Write 
each number in figures on the line at the right. 
ee ND ho Dat avvn dee ckdcd we eaweenes 
(b) thirty-five hundredths .................. 
(c) four hundred sixty-five thousandths....... 
(d) five thousand three hundred forty-five ten 
ha cl a a as wg deve 

(e) one thousand one and one thousandth..... 
ee accdeeseewewces ewetwis 
eee 
(h) two hundred ten-thousandths ............ 
See ee Oe SR, cine picccncsessoueeee 
(j) forty and nine hundredths............... 
(k) one hundred and three thousandths ....... 
(1) five and sixty-three thousandths ......... 
(m) fifteen and sixty-three thousandths ....... 
ee ee 
CO) BURR OE MD COTES 6 ccc ccc ccccccvcccés 


III 
Write as a single number each of the follow- 
ing groups of figures. This example shows you 


what to do. Study it. 
3 tens 
0 units 
6 tenths 
30.6 
(a) 5 hundred (b) 6 tens 
3 tens 7 units 
8 units 4 tenths 
7 tenths 2 hundredths 





(c) 3 units 
0 tenths 
1 hundredth 
9 thousandths 


IV 
Study the numbers written below. Write on 
the line opposite each figure its place value. The 
first value is written for you. 


.8736 14.3085 
Pee ee 
sandths ids deralaeten ease wile 
ae es ane OP pececata cgi gt Olive ot 
ENE a ee aaa | ee 
Rian oe ile bo Glas ake — ere re ee 
re ee eee 
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V 
Place a check mark after each pair of numbers 
that have the same value. Do not place a mark 
on the paper if they do not have the same value. 
Study the samples. 


Sample: 4A4— 407 4A—.04 
(a) .6—.600 (f) 1.01 —10.1 
(b) .03 —.30 (zg) 15—1.50 
(c) 4.05 — 4.50 (h) 30—30.0 
(d) .28—2.8 (i) 26.0 — 260 
(e) .205 —.0205 
VI 


Underline the larger of the two numbers in 
each group given below. Study the samples. 


Samples: 4.8 — .48; .05 — .50 
(a) 45 — 450 _ (f) 12.8—12.89 
(b) 8388 —3.8 (g) 1.04—10.4 
(ec) 1.4—1.04 (h) 123 —.123 


(d) .89 — .875 
(e) 1.003 — 1.203 


(i) 0.031 — .00130 
(j) 18.2— 0.281 


VII 
Write in figures in column (b) the number 
that is written in words in column (a). 
Sample: six point forty-five—6.45 
(a) (b) 
five point eighty-six 
point five eighty-six 
five eight point six 
five eight point zero six 
five point zero eight six 
point zero five eight six 
five eight point zero zero six 
five hundred eighty-six 
point zero zero five eight six 
fifty-eight zero point six 


VIII 
Write in words each number that is given be- 
low. Write on line. 


| 
ee ee | 
se eee eeeeesreee 
ee ee ee ee 
944666680660 
‘onneea oe 660 EO 


ee ee 


“eee eee eee eee 


IX 
Change to decimal form the fractions and 
mixed numbers that are written below. Write 
the decimal fractions after the fractions as in 
the case of (a). 


(a) 14 —.25 (i) 7634 — 

b) Ho (i) 845 — 

(ce) %— Go) %o — 

(d) 3% — = 
(e) 834, — (m) 37% p00 — 
(f) 54 — (n) 353% goo — 
(g) 1424 — (0) 38% 99 — 
(h) 29%, 





xX 
Change the decimals that are written below to 
fraction form. Reduce all fractions to lowest 
terms if reduction is possible. Write the frac- 
tions on the lines. 


2 re (0 Se 
Ff ee . ear 
i sage to Seer 
gf - ee FC eae 
| Se i) | 
EEE See 
(g) 46.33%....... fares 
CD Ges occccses 


XI 

Arrange the figures in each column given 

low in order of their value. Begin with ty 

greatest value. Second column in the samp} 

shows figures arranged in the order of the 
value. 


Sample: .03 3.02 
2 ) 
3.02 -298 
.298 .03 


Arrange the figures in a column to the right of 
the figures that are given. 


a b c d e 
.08 5 7 2 3 
6 8 4 1 06 
.05 .96 10 01 1,008 
15. .03 .004 6.08 987 
1.98 1. .09 .098 3, 


Project: The Making of the Constitution 
By Mrs. R. G. Boren 


Basis: 

The children had studied and talked over the 
weaknesses of the Articles of Confederation, and 
were now ready to study the formation of the 
new government, 

Teacher’s aim: 

1. To have the children understand and ap 
preciate the great difficulties that faced the mak- 
ers of the Constitution. 

2. To have them realize what a wonderful 
work the Constitution is to have withstood, u- 
changed, a hundred and fifty years of time an! 
to have had but nineteen amendments added toit. 


Children’s aims: 

1. To understand the difficulties that our fore- 
fathers had to overcome in the making of the 
Constitution. 

2. To better understand why the clauses in the 
Constitution were so worded. 

3. To know the attitude that each state took 
in regard to the Constitution and why each a& 
sumed that attitude. 

4, To hold a Constitutional Convention. 
Class procedure: 

The members of the class decided to represet! 
delegates from each of the states that sent dele 
gates; namely: Massachusetts, Virginia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, New York, New Jerse), 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maryland, New Hampshire. 

They appointed one of their number for chair 
man (Mr. Washington) and one for secretary 
(Mr. Jackson). 

The president asked that before the next mett- 
ing they should think over what changes could 
be made that would strengthen the Articles of 
Confederation and more closely unite the state 


First meeting of the Convention. 

Meeting called to order by the chairman. 

Roll call by the secretary. The states respont: 
ed by telling who they were; as, “I am Mr. Wik 
son from Pennsylvania,” or “I am Mr. Hamilton 
from New York.” 

Reading of minutes of the last meeting by 
secretary. 

Approval of minutes. 

New business. The chairman made 4 speet! 
in which he told why the meeting had been called: 
that the meeting was for the purpose of findils 
a way in which the present form of governmel! 
could be strengthened but not for the purpose” 
doing away with the Articles of Confederati® 

The different delegates present discussed the 
weaknesses of the present government, and 
cided that something must be done or elsé 
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states were going to drift farther and farther 
apart and probably in the future be snatched up 
by some foreign power. (This meeting really 
constituted a review of the last two weeks’ 
work.) 

The chairman then asked that each member 
think over the discussions that they had heard 
and at their next meeting be prepared to suggest 
plans for the betterment of the government. 

A committee was appointed to ask Rhode Is- 
land to send a delegate to the Convention, 

Meeting adjourned. 


Second meeting. 

Meeting called to order by the chairman. 

Roll call. Rhode Island still absent. 

Reading of the minutes of the last meeting. 

Approval of minutes. 

Old business: What might be done to improve 
the government? 

Madison, of Virginia, presented the Virginia 
lan. 
. Discussion of plan by the large and small 
states. The small states disapproved and told 
why. The large states thought that the plan 
might work out satisfactorily. 

Pinckney, of South Carolina, then stood and 
presented his plan. This was ignored because the 
older members of the Convention could not con- 
ceive any one of his age presenting a plan that 
would be worth anything. 

Patterson, of New Jersey, then presented the 
small state plan. Here the small states approved 
and the large states disapproved. Arguments 
grew bitter. 

Hamilton presented his most radical plan. It, 
too, was ignored. 

Carroll, of Maryland, said that if the large 
states were to have the greater representation in 
Congress, he and the other small states would 
leave the Convention. 

Franklin rose and suggested that they leave 
this question until the next meeting; that before 
they met again delegates from the small states 
might talk with delegates from the large states 
and each try to get the others’ viewpoint. 

President assigned the new business: 

(1) Shall slaves be counted as free men when 
deciding the number of representatives and the 
amount of direct taxes among the states? 

(2) Shall more slaves be allowed to be brought 
from Africa? 

(3) What shall constitute a majority in the 
passing of trade laws? 

(4) Shall a tax be laid on exports? 

Mr. Carroll moved that the meeting adjourn. 
Third meeting. 

Meeting called to order. 

Roll call. 

Minutes of last meeting. 

Old business: (1) Report of the committee 
that was to ask Rhode Island to the meeting. 
(2) Connecticut’s offer of a compromise on the 
question of the last meeting. This was dis- 
cussed, and finally all the states agreed on the 
‘ompromise in regard to representation. 

Each of the questions given out at the last 
meeting was discussed by the different repre- 
sentatives, who tried to take the same stand in 
regard to the problems that the men they repre- 
sented had taken in the original Convention. 

New Business. 


Pa what should the executive department con- 
ist ? : 

What should a man at the head of this depart- 
ment be called? 

For how long should he be chosen? 

How should he be elected? 


What should be the qualifications for a Presi- 
dent? 

May a foreign person pe President? 

The chairman then appointed a committee to 
draw up a constitution that would be discussed 
in the future meetings. 

Fourth meeting. 

Discussion of the executive department; of 
what it should consist; its qualifications and 
duties. 

Fifth meeting. 

Discussion of the duties of Senate and the 
qualifications of a senator. 
Sixth meeting. 

Qualifications and duties of a representative. 
Seventh meeting. 

Powers forbidden Congress. 
den a state. 

Eighth meeting. 


Powers forbid- 


Powers and duties of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Ninth meeting. 

Relations of the states to each other. 
leges of the citizens. 

Tenth meeting. 

Signing of the Constitution. (Those who would 
not sign here gave their reasons.) 

After the Constitution had been signed the 
members went to their own states, awaiting the 
time when the Constitution would be sent to 
the states to be ratified. Each class member 
here made a speech that he would give before 
his own state assembly either for or against 
ratification. At an extra meeting each member 
told of the struggle that occurred in his own 
state before the people of that state would con- 
sent to the ratification of the Constitution. 

These last two lessons served as a review. We 
could tell from the speeches of the children just 
how much of the work had been a success. 


Privi- 
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SEPTEMBER BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


HE well-known sunflower, state floral emblem of Kansas, has been chosen for the 
The sunflower was used long ago by the Incas of Peru for 
They used its seed for food, its petals for dye purposes, and its stalk 


With its cheerful, sunshiny color scheme the sunflower makes a pleasing blackboard 
The petals should be colored a deep yellow with touches of orange at the 
The center is more of a grayed yellow with little vertical strokes of dark brown. 
The very innermost circle should be colored a gray-green. 
green with broad patches of deep green in the shadow portions. 


For contrast, the outside border may he colored a light lavender. 


effect is obtained if the calendar panel is left black, 
surrounding the flowers and leaves is colored a soft blue-green or light blue. 
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A Project in Letter Writing 
By Nita Cantrell 


NE of the immediate aims of high school and 

grammar school English is to give pupils 
command of the art of communication in writ- 
ing. Letter writing should head the list when 
classroom activities in composition are ranked in 
the order of their importance, for it is the form 
of composition most likely to be used in meeting 
present and future needs. 

The following project in letter writing may be 
used in any grade from the fifth to the eleventh 
where composition is to be taught. This project 
was outlined with the following purposes in 
view: 

1. To enable the pupil to write courteous let- 
ters according to the forms in general use, and 
with the degree of formality or informality ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

2. To acquaint the pupil with the best famil- 
iar letters found in famous collections. 

3. To make letter writing, through the com- 
munity project, supply a specific need in the in- 
dividual’s life. 

4. To satisfy the need for commercial corre- 
spondence in an effective manner in teaching 
better business English. 

I, Introduction. 
A. Organization of community. 

1. Develop situation in class by discus- 
sion and questioning. 

2. Aim to establish these points: 

a. Letter writing is a community 
business. 

b. The most interesting, profitable, 
and natural way to approach the 
study of it would be as an organ- 
ized community. 

8. Name community. 

4. Pupils select the occupation they 
desire. 

5. Teacher presents self to citizens of 
community as teacher of letter writ- 
ing. 

B. Assignments—general. 

1. Plan letter booklet. 

(A few pages are to be finished each 

day as the project progresses.) 

a. Cover. 

(Use folded sheet of heavy tinted 
paper and appropriate title in let- 
tering on the front.) 

b. Sheets. 

(Fill with white drawing paper; 
brad to cover.) 

c. Pages. 

1) Name of project, pupil’s name, 
name of course. 

2) Pupil’s occupation in the com- 
munity, with an appropriate 
colored picture cut from a 


2. 


3. 


magazine to represent the oc- 
cupation. 

3) Pictures of every member of 
the community. 

4) Bibliography for work in the 
course. 

5) Copy of model business letter. 

6) Copy of model social letter. 

7) A page of correct business 
stationery. 

8) A page of correct social sta- 
tionery. 

9) A page of incorrect business 
stationery. 

10) A page of incorrect social sta- 
tionery. 

11) Two pages of informal invi- 
tations appropriate for holi- 
day parties, etc. 

12) A page of formal invitations. 

13) Cross-word puzzle containing 
terms used in studying letter 
writing. 

Posters for an exhibit. 
a. Subjects. 

1) Four letters showing 

a) Block form with open 
punctuation. 

b) Successive indention with 
open punctuation. 

c) Block form with close 
punctuation. 

d) Successive indention with 
close punctuation. 


2) A poster showing correct 
form of telegram, night letter, 
cablegram. 


3) A poster showing forms of 
engraved invitations. 

4) A poster showing materials 
used in letter writing and 
their sources. 

5) Chart of business and social 
letter showing qualities each 
possesses. 

6) Modern versus old method of 
letter delivery. 

7) A poster illustrating this slo- 
gan: Your letter is an index 
of your character. 

8) A model social letter and its 
addressed envelope. 

9) A model business letter and 
its addressed envelope. 

10) A do-you-know poster. 

11) A poster of incorrect letters, 
checking mistakes in red. 

12) A letter picture puzzle poster. 
13) Correct typewritten letters. 
Outside reading (not including 
study of text). The reports may 
be given in the form of one-minute 
talks at the beginning of the les- 

sons. 

a. Any collections of familiar let- 
ters. 

b. Roosevelt’s Letters to His Chil- 
dren. 


II. Project proper. 
A. Qualities of excellent letters, social and 
business. 


1. 


Make blackboard outline. 


2. Students rank letters in the order 


3. 


of their importance. 

Distribute hectographed copies of 
an excellent business letter and an 
excellent social letter and discuss 
from the viewpoint of their qual- 
ities. 


4. Show definite purpose, fitness 
form, and fitness of content of py. 
ness letter. (Use letters from tert, 
too.) 

5. Stress the need of intimate obser, 
tion, a sense of humor, keeping yiey. 
point of correspondent, and need of 
vividly recreating experiences in 
writing social letters. (Use eXan. 
ples from famous familiar letters 


. Parts of letters, social and business, 


1. Volunteers write on board short |e. 
ters collected from different source, 
a. Circle and number like parts, 
b. Write diagram of parts on board, 
c. Have animated drill with lett 
parts. 
(Divide class into teams and hanj 
out parts of letters; race to gm 
who can win.) 
d. Test on jumbled parts. 


C. Correct and incorrect stationery exhib. 


it. 

1. Introduce the following in conne. 
tion with the exhibit: 

. Correct social stationery. 

. Paper for typewriter. 

. Ink, stamps, etc. 

. Legible writing. 

Order of writing as to pages. 

Folding of letters. 

. Appearance in general. 

. Stamping and addressing. 


Se heaAe of 


D. Content. 


1. Examine available familiar letters. 

2. Collect and examine business letters. 

3. Use dramatized interview to stress 
the needs of modern business corre 
spondence. 

4. Use dictation. 

5. Compare good and poor letters. 


. Punctuation. 


1. Use animated punctuation. 

(Cut a business letter which has 
been printed on white poster paper 
into parts suitable for punctuation 
Have periods, commas, and colo 
printed on separate cards. Children 
punctuate by forming at front of 
room. Try different arrangements. 
Do the same with a social letter.) 


. Writing of letters. 


1. Social letter. 
a. Need: absence of one member 
of the class on account of illness 
b. Procedure. 
1) Discussion. 
2) Every one in class writes 4 
letter. 
3) Class divides into groups and 
selects best letter in group. 
4) Selected letters from group 
are read before class. 
5) Best letter sent. 

2. Business letter. 

(Same procedure based on some 8p 
cific need.) 

8. Classification of correspondence. 
Pupils classify correspondence ™ 
ceived as members of the comm 
nity and answer all letters. 


. Invitations, formal and informal. 


1. Need: A community gatheriié 
which is the climax of the project 

2. Use same procedure as in writilé 
letters. 


Note: A standardized test may be siv® 


at the conclusion of the project 
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‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club . 























HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange of 
in and devices found helpful in school work. In 
order that as many ideas as possible may be given each 
month in our limited space, articles should not exceed 
three hundred words in length. 

One dollar will be paid for each accepted article. (This 
includes all publication rights.) Unavailable manuscripts 
will be returned if sufficient postage is sent; otherwise 
they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: The article must be separate from the 
letter accompanying it. Use white unruled paper, 8% 
x ll inches. Leave a margin on all sides of the paper 
and leave space between the lines. Write the article in 
clear, large handwriting, if it cannot be typewritten, 
using one side of the paper only. Make the article con- 
cise. Write the number of words in the article in the 
upper right-hand corner of the page, and the name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner. Address all con- 
tributions for this department to Margaret S. Goodrich, 
514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


CLUB LETTERS 


A Simple Discipline Device 
By Venice Fellows 


AS00D beginning in the school day counts for 

much. When teachers are on playground 
and hall duty, it is difficult to see that children 
take their seats and prepare for work. Until I 
started the following plan, my grade was always 
in an uproar when I entered the room. 

The plan is simple but effective. I number 
each row, and write the numbers on the black- 
board. When I enter the room, each row that is 
in order receives after its number one stroke of 
astar in colored chalk. This is done morning, 
noon, and at the two recesses. Ten such chalk 
stars earn a large star cut from gold paper. 


When the Clock Stops 
By Jennie K. Baker 

RURAL schools often have a greater number 

of cases of tardiness than those in sections 
more closely settled. “The clock stopped and we 
did not know the time,” is a frequent excuse. 
Have the children get almanacs. Tell them in 
What latitude they live, and at what time the sun 
rises and sets each day, and the difference in 
minutes, if any, between sun time and railroad 
lime, In this way it is possible to do away with 
much of the tardiness in the rural school. 


Birthday Celebrations 
By Josephine Hill 

WHEN a child in our room has a birthday, I 

draw a birthday cake for him on the front 
blackboard. Candles with pink flames are drawn 
on the cake. “Happy birthday to Jimmy” is 
written in colored chalk beneath. I tell the chil- 
dren to be quiet while I make the cake, or it will 
fal. We then sing “Happy Birthday to Jimmy.” 
This pleases the children very much, and they 
look forward to it. 


An Inexpensive Seed Collection 
By Helen Casement 
THE pupils in my nature study class wanted 
to make a seed collection,- but the school board 
ae to buy bottles. I determined to buy 
hem myself if necessary, but found that only 
ve dozen botiles would cost five dollars and forty 
‘ents. Then I tried using various kinds of paste 


and glue to make the seeds stick on cardboard, 
but was unsuccessful until at last I found a 
recipe for some homemade glue which would 
neither dry up nor mold. Using this glue we 
mounted one hundred and twelve varieties of 
seeds, at a total cost of twenty-five cents. Ten 
cents for white cardboard, and fifteen cents for 
glue was our itemized expenditure. 

The recipe for the glue is as follows: 

Flake glue 
Acetic acid 

Cover the flake glue with acid. Allow it to 
stand for forty hours. The glue is then ready 
for use. If it is too thick, thin it with acetic 
acid or vinegar. Keep it in a covered glass con- 
tainer. 

To mount the seeds, simply drop a bit of glue 
on the cardboard, and place the seed upon it. 
Allow it to dry, and your seed is mounted to 
stay. 


The Use of Colored Chalk 
By Alice Hustad 


[HE primary teacher should be especially in- 
terested in the use of colored chalk. It is in- 
expensive, and can be used in different ways, 
one of which is in the making of posters. If you 
wish to make a poster showing blue sky and 
green grass, colored chalk may be used in the 
following manner. Rub a little blue chalk on 
your eraser, then sweep it gently over the upper 
portion of the paper. Then on another eraser, 
rub a little green chalk. Apply this to the bot- 
tom portion of the paper in the same manner. 
If you desire the sky to have different colors, ap- 
ply them. You will be surprised how beautifully 
they blend together. A grove of trees near the 
horizon is very easily put on. Use a clean eraser 
for each of the colors. 


Paste That Sticks 
By Valine Hobbs 


ok good homemade paste try this recipe: 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup flour 

1 tablespoon powdered alum 

1 quart water 

Mix and cook the ingredients in a double boil- 

er until you have a mixture that is clear, like 
cooked starch. Remove the mixture from the 
fire, and add 30 drops of oil of cloves. This 
makes a little over a quart of paste. I have 
used this paste for years and have never known 
it to sour or fail to stick. 


Teaching the Pre-Primer Vocabulary 
By Gertrude E. Laney 


r THE teaching of the pre-primer vocabulary 
the writer uses a picture or drawing illustrat- 
ing the word to be taught. The pictures are 
mounted on tagboard sheets about ten inches 
square, and thumb-tacked to the blackboard for a 
few days after the word has been presented. The 
word is printed beneath the picture. After the 
words have become a part of the children’s vo- 
cabulary, the pictures may be used in drill work. 
The pictures are placed in the chalk tray, and the 
words written on the blackboard above them. 
The pictures can be removed one at a time. The 


at 


association of the picture with the word is a 
great help to the child in forming the idea of 
the word in his mind. Two or three minutes at 
the beginning of each period may be used to drill 
a certain group of words in this way: 

Monday—color words 

Tuesday—names of objects in the room 

Wednesday—names of toys 

Thursday—names of Mother Goose characters 

Friday—names of school materials (crayons, 
pencils, paper, and so on) 


How I Teach First-Graders to Read 
By Bess Wilhelmus 


if IS interesting to watch first-grade pupils 
develop in the art of reading. The first 
month of school I teach my classes about objects 
with which they are familiar. I teach poems 
and stories that deal with some phase of home 
life. We talk about Mother, Father, and Baby. 
We draw things which are used about the house, 
such as brooms, cups, shovels, pans, and tables. 
Throughout the summer vacation I save pictures 
of Baby, Mother, and Father from magazine il- 
lustrations, and mount them neatly and place 
them about the room. I also have pictures of 
girls and boys displayed. I paste a number of 
the pictures on cards and write on them, “Girl,” 
“Boy,” “Baby,” “Mother,” and “Father.” I have 
the pupils trace these words, and when they 
have become familiar with them, I print the fol- 
lowing sentences on the blackboard: 
Find the mother. Find the girl. 
Find the father. Find the boy. 
Find the baby. 

When I have printed the sentences, I havé the 
children read them silently. Then two of them 
take pointers, and as I call the different words, 
the pupils try to see who can point to them most 
quickly. At the end of the second week, we make 
booklets. I give the pupils pictures representing 
the mother, father, baby, girl, and boy, and let 
them paste these pictures in the booklets. I give 
them slips of paper, and they can usually print 
Mother, Father, Girl, Boy, and Baby for them- 
selves. Then I have them match the words with 
the pictures, and when I have seen that they 
have done this correctly, they paste the words 
below the pictures. Their pride in their work 
when they take these booklets home to exhibit is 
well worth the effort of the teacher, From this 
time I am able to broaden the field of reading 
with new words each day. 


A Help to Discipline 
By Georgia Huckelbury 


[HE following is a very effective method of 
discipline, and saves me a great deal of time 
and responsibility. The whole room participated 
in drawing up a code of fifteen rules covering 
whispering, noise, cleanliness, and other prob- 
lems found in the schoolroom. Each pupil has a 
copy of the rules, which, incidentally, was a 
writing lesson for one day. Each Friday after- 
noon we elect a policeman, thus giving the pupils 
some idea of how nominating and electing are 
done. This officer chooses a deputy. Each pupil 
is given a small ticket on Monday morning. At 
the end of each day, the policeman, who has kept 
track of ail rules broken, calls the name of each 
individual for each rule broken. The deputy 
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punches each child’s ticket once for every rule 
broken by that child. If any pupil has more than 
fifteen punches during the week, we put him on 
trial. We select our judge, jury, and so on, car- 
rying it all out as nearly like a regular court as 
possible. The punishments are not severe, but 
the pupils do not like to be tried. Any pupil 
having no punches on his ticket has his name 
placed on our honor list. 

I have tried many methods and have never 
had a more quiet, orderly room. 


Our Happiest Hour 
By Ruth Adams 


HE most pleasant time of our school week is 

the “radio hour.” Each pupil prepares a story, 
poem, or song for Friday afternoon. We draw a 
radio on the blackboard near the door. The an- 
nouncer sits in the hall, with the door opened a 
crack, and announces each child in turn. The 
child called on goes out and gives his selection. 
When he comes in, the class criticizes his compo- 
sition. At the end of the period we vote for the 
person who has given the best selection. He is 
our announcer for the next time. 


Interesting Opening Exercises 
By Dorothy DeZouche 


HILDREN love to entertain as well as to be 

entertained. My pupils get a great deal of 
joy from planning and executing the opening ex- 
ercises, 

A committee of two or three is appointed to 
plan and arrange the entertainment for a par- 
ticular morning. . The appointment is made sev- 
eral days in advance to allow the committee 
plenty of time. They must be sure that the pro- 
gram does not exceed the ten minutes allotted on 
our schedule for opening exercises. By common 
consent we have agreed that anyone whom the 
committee asks to help on the program must do 
so. It has been a pleasant surprise to find out 
what the children can do along this line. 

One morning a little fifth-grade boy who is 
especially talented in drawing memorized the 
lines under the progressive picture drawings in 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. The 
morning that he was on the program he waited 
in the hall outside the front door. I announced 
to the pupils that we were to have with us this 
evening a world-famous artist who would give 
us an illustrated lecture; that it gave me great 
pleasure to present to them Mr. Billy Rhodes, 
artist. I opened the door, and Billy entered, 
bowed, and began, “Ladies and gentlemen, it is 
indeed a great pleasure for me to be here. I will 
now draw 4a picture of a cat.” He then drew on 
the blackboard a picture of a cat, and as he 
drew, he recited the lines that he had learned. 

These informal entertainments delight the 
children, and incidentally the teacher. 


Let the Pupils Help 


By Elmer Franke 


[HE teacher in the rural school necessarily 

spends much time in looking after the fires, 
ventilation, and the appearance of the room. 
I have several assignments, each of which is 
given in rotation to different individuals. Each 
girl or boy has charge of a particular assign- 
ment for one week. In this way I have a janitor, 
teacher, librarian, recorder, and inspector each 
week, 

Girls and boys take part alike, except that the 
janitor work should be assigned to the boys. The 
recorder writes merit marks on the bulletin 


board, and keeps the blackboards nicely erased. 
The librarian checks and cares for the books. 
The teacher, from the sixth, seventh, or eighth 
grade, is allowed the privilege of conducting ex- 
tra reading and number classes in the first and 
second grades. The inspector carefully checks 
and criticizes the work of all the assignees. 

The children eagerly scan the assignment 
schedule for their turns, They have turned the 
assignments into interesting responsibilities. 
To me they are time-robbing duties; to them 
they are practical experiences in self-reliance 
and self-management. 


Correcting Papers 
By Joy Gann * 

T IS possible for the times devoted to correct- 

ing English papers in the classroom to become 
periods of inexpressible boredom to both teacher 
and pupils if the same method is employed from 
day to day. There are three methods which I 
use, and by applying them in turn monotony is 
relieved. In the first method each child reads 
his own paper, reading capitalization, punctua- 
tion, and paragraphing. As a paper is being 
read, the members of the class listen very atten- 
tively. After the reading is completed, they act 
as critics, making any corrections they think 
necessary. In case there is divided opinion about 
a suggested correction, a discussion follows until 
a satisfactory conclusion is reached. If any 
needed correction is overlooked by the children, 
the teacher calls attention to it. 

The second method can be applied in large 
classes more satisfactorily than the method given 
above, as it requires less time. The teacher col- 
lects the papers and goes over them carefully, 
noting the mistakes, but making no corrections 
on the papers. The next day the papers are 
handed back to the children. The teacher writes 
on the blackboard, one by one, the sentences con- 
taining mistakes which she has copied from the 
papers. After each sentence is copied, the teacher 
asks the class what is wrong with it. As correc- 
tions are made, each child goes over his paper to 
see whether it was he who made that particular 
mistake. 

In the third method the papers are collected 
and gone over by the teacher, who makes note of 
the number of mistakes that occur in each paper, 
but makes no corrections. She returns the pa- 
pers, telling each child how many mistakes his 
paper contained, and asking him to see whether 
he can find them. Two or three children may 
search together for the mistakes contained in 
their papers. In this way each strives to be the 
first to detect the errors. 


Assignments 
By Dorothy M. McMillen 


A’ THE beginning of the school year my pu- 
pils were very careless about remembering 
their next day’s assignments. Their excuse was 
often, “I forgot.” I took a piece of white card- 
board twelve inches long and four inches wide 
and printed on it in large letters: “WE DO NOT 
FORGET.” I then placed it on the wall in the 
front of the room. Then I explained to the pu- 
pils that we were going to see how long the sign 
would stay on the wall, and the first child who 
said that he forgot his assignment would have 
to take the sign down and write his name on the 
corner of the blackboard. The sign could not be 
put up again until the following day. It was sur- 
prising how soon the excuse “I forgot” was elim- 
inated. 


Bulletin Board Suggestion 
By Mary Shuster 

W E HAVE a bulletin board in our pring 

room. I purchased two large sheet; , 

heavy cardboard, one of which I used for th 

bulletin board. I hung it on the wall in a 

spicuous place, and on it printed sentences gy, 
as the following: 

This is (month) (day), 1928. 











It isa day. 

There are girls present to-day. 
There are boys present to-day. 
There are children present to-day. 








girls are absent to-day. 

—— boys are absent to-day. 

—— children are absent to-day. 

—— children have clean hands. 

——— children have dirty hands. 

—— children brushed their teeth this mon 
ing. 

The second sheet of cardboard was cut ix 
squares for numbers, extra words, and 0 « 
The names of the school months were placed « 
other strips of the cardboard, and strips we 
also cut for the words “warm,” “cold,” “wet” 
“rainy,” “snowy,” “cool,” tt” “windy,” and s 
on. One card had written on it the words “by 
is”; another, “girl is”; and another “child is’ 
since we could not say, “1 boys are present t 
day.” 

I punched holes in the top of each small cari 
and strip, and drove tacks into each blank spu 
of the bulletin board. In this manner the cari 
can easily be hung on the tacks. 

The children fill in all the blanks, and eat 
day a different pupil is allowed to read the cm 
pleted board. 

By means of this device the children har 
their vocabularies enriched, they learn healt 
rules, addition and subtraction can be taught 
and language work is given additional interes. 
We are able to fill out and read the results « 
the board in five to seven minutes, and I new 
feel that this time has been wasted. 


A Schoolroom Diary 
By Viva M. Potter 

we is more interesting than a diary? Tn 

a schoolroom diary. One child is appoint 
editor for a few days. He writes about the * 
teresting events of his grade. After these hat 
been corrected by other pupils or by the tea 
er, he copies them in a notebook. The noteboi 
may record visitors, interesting lessons, amit 
ing episodes, winners in contests, and s0 @ 
Such a project is valuable in many ways. 
editors are receiving drill in language, and tH 
pupils strive to do work worthy of mention” 
the diary. 


Stories from Magazines 
By Elwood Bailey 
b' f-aswad I receive my NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AY 
PRIMARY PLANS for the month, I cut out! 

stories and mount each one separately on 4 pies 
of colored cardboard. I punch a hole at the 
of the cardboard and use a gummed reinfor® 
ment to keep it from tearing out. Then I ha 
the stories on a nail. When a pupil has fim 
his work, he may have one to read. 

I find that separate stories so arranged can 
used to greater advantage than story-books, 
cause one child does not have more 
than he is using. Stories from other ma 
may also be used (Continued on page 63) | 
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Teach your Children 
to take care of their Gums! 


Authorities state this is just as vital as 
the use of the tooth brush itself! 


HE teachers of America have done 

splendid and unselfish work in edu- 
cating our children to the habit of clean- 
ing their teeth. The measure of good 
they have already done can never be 
properly rewarded. 


But modern dentistry points out a 
new service—a new opportunity for the 
teacher. Dentists now know that sur- 
face cleaning of the teeth is not enough. 
They say that a light massage of the 
gums is just as important, just as nec- 
essary, just as vital. 


Gathered from many statements, lec- 
tures and papers read before conventions 



























of dental surgeons, this, 
ineffect, is what they say: 


“Massaging the gums is 
just as necessary as brush- 
ing the teeth. Massage 
stimulates the circulation 
within the gum walls and 
brings fresh blood to nour- 
ishthe teeth. Gums which 
are massaged every day are 


ages of Zum diseases.’’ 


WHY GUM MASSAGE 

COUNTERACTS THE 

DAMAGE DONE BY 
SOFT FOOD 


If we live as nature in- 
tended, if our food were 
not deficient in fibre and 
foughage, perhaps this 
massage would not benec- 
‘sary. But all of us eat too 
much soft food. And this 
8 especially true of chil- 









Children, particularly, prefer and get the soft, fibreless 
foods that deprive their gums of stimulation and health. 


summed the case up thus: 


“Friction of the gums, 
best carried out with the 
tooth brush, would abso- 
lutely prevent the onset 
of pyorrhea. The gums 
must be frictionized all 
over, behind and before, 
every square inch of them, 
at least once and prefer- 
ably twice a day. The 
friction acts by vitalizing 
the tissue . . . Friction of 
the gums is essential to 
the prevention of pyor- 
rhea and is an integral 
part of the treatment.” 


GUM MASSAGE SHOULD 
BE ADDED TO THE 
USUAL BRUSHING! 














dren, Yet they, above all, 
ae surely entitled to a fair start toward 
healthy teeth and gums. 


A8 one authority pointedly says: 
Civilization has been too quick for 
tature. Instead of eating our food hard, 
we cook it until it is soft; we become 

in the matter of chewing and of 


i Urse our gums lose their tone and 


‘ndition. To prevent pyorrhea, pa- 
tents must be taught to keep the gums 





in condition by light friction.” 

Children who reach adult life with 
healthy and firm gums are likely to be 
free from gum diseases for the rest of 
their days. 

And you, as a teacher, can be of the 
greatest aid in pointing out the vital 
importance of gum massage. A promi- 
nent specialist, in a paper read before 
the British Royal Society of Medicine, 


So help the children under 
your care to understand the impor- 
tance of these new findings. Teach them 
to take an extra minute, every time 
they brush their teeth, to massage their 
gums gently with the tooth brush. 


wy 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent den- 
tifrice to assist you in teaching children 
this new habit of oral cleanliness. Not 
only is it often recommended by den- 
tists to tone up the gums as well as to 
clean the teeth, but its refreshing flavor 
delights even children. And that of 
course makes things easier. 


Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. 
Try it yourself if your tooth brush oc- 
casionally “‘shows pink.”’ But, Ipana or 
no, every educator now has an oppor- 
tunity to spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching children 
the twice-a-day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 
BRISTOL- MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Rest Period 


By Leora Chaney 
UR “rest time” in the third grade 
nounced at 9:55 and at 1:55. 
thrown open. 


is an- 
Windows are 
A monitor is in charge of the 
phonograph. He changes the needle and winds 
the machine. If he has chosen a march, all mark 
time, and obey the various commands, such as 
“Shoulders straight,” “Hands on hips,” “Clap 
softly,” and so on. If the monitor desires, he 
may step to the front of the room and give two 
or three minutes of physical training exercises. 
The children then take their seats, and with 
heads down on their desks, rest their eyes a 
short time. With the command “Sit up,” all are 
refreshed and ready for work. 

The children like this period. It offers an op- 
portunity to develop leadership and good citizen- 
ship. 


A Yearbook Project 
By Robert Price 
UR yearbook project was the source of so 
much pleasure and profit last year that I feel 
that I must pass on the plan to other teachers in 
rural schools. 

Inspired by the custom of the high school in a 
near-by town, someone suggested that we, too, 
have an “annual” at C—— District School. The 
idea was greeted with enthusiasm, and plans 
were effected at once which would carry our work 
through nearly all of the last two months of the 
school year. 

Editors for news, art, sports, and jokes were 
appointed from the three upper grades, in whose 
hands the work was to be placed. One of our 
former pupils now in high school was selected as 
alumni editor. Definite dates were set for the 
completion of the project. The subject matter 
of the annual was carefully selected, and assign- 
ments of news stories, and so on, were made to 
various members of the school. Considerable 
competition developed at 


companying each name and nickname. 

Editorial staff. 

Alumni notes. 

Winning entries in the story contest. 

News stories of different events during the 
year, illustrated by drawings and snapshots. 

Jokes made up from humorous incidents from 
our own classroom, amusing examination an- 
swers, and so on. 

A closing page for the pupils’ autographs. 

Our yearbook was finished a couple of weeks 
before the end of the term, leaving time enough 
for it to make a visit into each home represented 
in the school before the closing day. The delight 
and interest manifested in the production were 
gratifying. 


Promoting Cleanliness at Small Cost 
By Lois H. Cyr 
UR school is equipped with a wash pan, water 
bucket, and dipper. With a roomful of chil- 
dren, large and small, careful and careless, the 
sanitation problem was at first a difficult one. It 
proved practically impossible to obtain or keep 
individual towels or drinking cups for each child. 
At last the problem was solved in a simple way. 
We bought a large roll of inexpensive paper tow- 
els. We found that half a towel served one pu- 
pil once. We also obtained paper drinking cups, 
such as are used on trains. Each child put his 
initials on his cup, which was then placed on a 
special shelf by the water bucket. When cups 
become soiled, new ones are issued. Thus clean- 
liness is promoted at relatively small cost. 


An Emergency Box 
By Geraldine Cox 
HERE are always some days in school which 
go very slowly. These days afford an excel- 
lent opportunity for the teacher to use her initi- 
ative in relieving schoolroom monotony. This is 


how we have overcome the situation: Ip q, 
corner of our room we have a large box, labyy 
“Emergency Box.” In this box may be foyy 
seat-work material, such as patterns, puzzlg 
molding clay, pictures, picture books, pamphjg, 
to be used in connection with textbooks, ang y 
on. Interest is stimulated at once when we ty, 
to the Emergency Box for material. 


Making the Smaller Children Comfortabj, 


By Evelyn Donovan 


F THE seats in your schoolroom are too hig) 

for the children, ask some of the older boy, 
or a member of the school board to make litt) 
wooden benches, just high enough so that th 
children’s feet will rest on them comfortably, 

These benches can also be used for the chi. 
dren to stand on when they are at the blac. 
board, or as little seats during the story peris 
One can find a great many uses for them, 


Chairs for Primary Pupils 
By Alice H. Bailey 


VERY useful chair for primary children ca 
be made from an orange crate. Tear ott 
one end and stand the crate on the other ent 
The partition in the crate makes the seat. Th 
sides above the seat will be too tall, and shoul 
be cut down to a convenient height. Small strip 
of wood can be nailed on for arm rests. Drive: 
few extra nails wherever they are needed, ani 
you will have a good strong chair, which may & 
used as a class chair, and for many other pu. 
poses, 


Enlarging the School Library 
By Edith T. Daly 
N A rural school where the number of book 
in the library is limited, the books are sow 
read and re-read. This year I brought som 
books from home. Sut 





times as to who could give 


keen interest was taken it 





us the most suitable ac- 
count of certain happen- 
ings of the year. The plan 
proved excellent motiva- 
tion in the composition 
classes. 

Among our features was 
a story contest, with one 
division for the four lower 
and one for the four upper 
grades. Winning stories 
were to be published in the 
yearbook. For two months 
we had a delightful and 
profitable time writing, re- 
writing, drawing, and col- 
lecting snapshots. 

A friend kindly offered 
to type our material for us, 
and a loose-leaf notebook 
was obtained and trans- 
formed into our first year- 
book. The finished product 
contained the following at- 
tractive features: 

A cleverly designed cov- 
er with a snapshot of the 
school. 


Dedication to the par- 
ents of the district. - 
Total enrollment, with a 


pictures of each pupil and Evanston, 
an appropriate quotation, 


original or otherwise, ac- 








=a 


Illinois, School Children Dusting Their School Library Furniture 





the reading of them that! 
brought more. I appointe! 
a librarian, who prepare 
library cards for e& 
member of the class. We 
made library rules. Fw 
the privilege of the use 
the books the rules wer 
obeyed. Before long sot 
of the pupils were askiti 
if they might bring som 
of their books to add to 
new library. 

We have since accol 
plished even more. We & 
exchanging books with ott 
er people in the distri 
They do not hesitate ™ 
lend them, for they kno" 
that the books will be * 
turned in the condition ® 
which they were recelvé 


The pupils have be 
taught the proper care ® 
books. 


This device has aide! 
gréatly in interesting the 
slow readers in books or 
in reviving the interest ® 
the better readers. It hs 
helped in establishing ' 
closer relation betwee? ' 
school and the communlli 

(Continued on page 86) 
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“The results 


after only two weeks were simply 


astounding’ ... that’s what Miss Edith Phillips, of 
San Francisco, Cal., said, after trying the Postum Hot 


Lunch Plan in her school! ... Read her letter tous... 


. HEN I took up my first school I was 
very discouraged. The children 
seemed bored and listless, even in 

their play. Now most of these children came 
from fairly well-to-do homes in a farming 
district, and all of them would be able to 
get plenty of milk and eggs, etc. Surely, un- 
der-nourishment could not be the cause of 
this state of affairs! 


“Well—I interviewed some of the parents 
and found to my surprise that these essential 
foods were the very things the children were 
not having. ‘Oh no, our Johnny hates milk— 
won’t touch it—he helps with the milking, 
you see, and says he’s sick of the sight‘of it.’ 


“Of course! I, too, had lived on a farm, 
and well remembered how I turned from milk 
asa drink. But in my student days a doctor 
had prescribed Postum as a means of dis- 
guising the milk. So next day I made two 
huge jugs of Postum, and gave each child a 
cupful, never mentioning the word ‘milk’, 
and their shining eyes were enough to show 
that they certainly didn’t ‘hate’ that! 


“A bargain was struck. The parents to 
supply milk and Postum, I to make it, the 
children to drink it, and the results after only 
two weeks were simply astounding... I have 
watched dozens of fretful, tiresome, inat- 
tentive young-old-looking beings change to 
tosy-cheeked boys and girls, with minds in 
that bright, receptive state which to me, as 
their teacher, was so important, and knew 
positively that it was the regular use of 
Postum made with hot milk that had caused 
the transformation.” 


i © 1928, P. Co., Inc. 





Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also 
Pe-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran 
ate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, 
dtinks i the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest 
in the world to ’prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 


but should be boiled 20 minutes. 











Miss Phillips’ letter gives you some idea of 
the gratifying results that are possible with 
the Postum Hot Lunch Plan—we’d like to 
tell you how simple and easy it is to install 
this Plan in your school! The Plan calls for 
no expensive equipment—only the addition 
of one hot, nourishing dish to the children’s 
own cold lunches. 


Instant Postum made with hot rhilk can 
be prepared with next to no trouble at all. 
You simply add hot (not boiled) milk to 
Instant Postum, and a little sweetening. 
Only a moment’s work, to make a wonder- 
fully cheering drink—one that combines 
wholesome elements of whole wheat and bran 
with the body-building nourishment of milk! 
Your children will love its delicious flavor, 
even though they don’t like milk alone. 


Try Miss Phillips experiment 


at our expense 


Send for the booklet—it’s free—that tells 
you how easy it is to start the Postum Hot 
Lunch Plan in your school. 


With the booklet, we’ll send you a J0-cup 
tin of Instant Postum—free—for you to try 
in your school. Just have your principal sign 
the coupon below—or, if yours is a one-room 
school, your own signature will be sufficient. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








P.—N. I.—9-28 
EpucationaL Department 
Postum Company, IncorroraTeD 
Barrie Creek, Mica. 
Please send the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free 
to School Principals, together with booklet giving details 
of the School Hot Lunch Plan, 





Namce.... 

Street .. mnentesen eoansasannesenepguamioenenetinnat — 
School ..........--... - Ls ~. 
a ee 


Fill in completely—print name and address 
In Canada, Cawaptan Postum Company, Ltd, 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. J] 
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Mother Goose’s Children 
(A Health Play) 
By Avis H. Grant 


Scene: Any school stage or merely 
the front of the classroom. 


CHARACTERS 


MoTHER Goose 
JACK 
JILL 
Miss MuFFET 
Dr. Foster 
THe OLD WomMAN WHo Livep IN A 
SHOE 
HER CHILDREN (8) 
SimpLe SIMON 
Boy BLUE 
JACK HORNER 
Bo-PEEP 
ToM THE Piprer’s SON 
TomMMY TUCKER 
Humpty DUMPTY 
PeTer PIPER 
CostumMes—May be given without 
any special costumes. If desired, sim- 
ple costumes appropriate to Mother 
Goose rhymes may be used. 
(Enter Mother Goose.) 
MOTHER QoosE— 
Greetings, friends, 
Goose, 
Who is known both far and wide 
As the friend of little children, 
In whom she takes great pride. 


from Mother 


To-day we come before you, 
And we are going to try 
To tell you how we keep quite well, 
My children dear and I, 
Here are Jack and Jill. 
(Enter Jack and Jill. Each carries 
a poster. Jack’s says, “A clean tooth 
never decays.” Jill’s says, “Keep them 
clean.”’) 
JaAcK— 
Teeth all bright and shining, 
Teeth like pearls white; 
Did you ever in your life 
See a finer sight? 
JILL (steps beside Jack)— 
We brush them every morning, 
We brush them every night, 
We never have the toothache, 
Our teeth are hard and bright. 
JACK— 
Oh, here comes Miss Muffet, and she 
is crying. 
(Enter Miss Muffet crying.) 
JILL— 
Why are you crying, Miss Muffet? 
Miss Murret—Well, I think you would 
cry, too. I was just sitting down to 
drink my milk and eat my crackers 
when a great big spider came along 
and sat right down beside me! It 
made me jump so that I spilled all 
my milk. (Begins to cry again.) 
MotHer Goose—Don’t cry. You shall 
have more milk. Go down to Mother 
Hubbard and ask her to give you a 
bottle from her cupboard. Every- 
body drinks milk in Mother Goose 
Land. (Exit Miss Muffet.) Who is 
this coming? Why, it is the Old Wo- 
man Who Lives in a Shoe. 
(Enter Old Woman and her children.) 
OLD WomMaN—How do you do, Mother 
Goose? My children have kept all 
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Songs, Plays,and Recitations 


their health rules this week, so I told 
them they could come and dance for 
you. First tell your health rules to 
Mother Goose, children. 
First CHILD— 
Plenty of exercise and play 
Make us children glad and gay. 
SECOND CHILD— 
I must sleep ten hours each night, 
If I would wake up well and bright. 
THIRD CHILD— 
Before you into your warm bed slide, 
Throw your windows open wide. 
FourtH CHILD— 
There’s no healthier thing for a child 


EIGHTH CHILD— 
To keep you growing tall and strong, 
And make you hale and hearty, 
Drink all the milk that you can hold, 
And never tea or coffee. 
(The children dance one or two sim- 
ple jolk dances.) 

MotTHEeR GoosE—Thank you, children. 
That was very nice, indeed. Now 
where is Boy Blue? 

Jack—He’s asleep under a haystack. 

MoTHER GooseE—Go, bring him in. 
(Jack goes out, and while he is gone, 

the other children recite in chorus the 

following stanza.) 


se ons Oh, Boy Blue is most careless 
Than plenty of fruit. It is better y ae ingpe amg 
than meat. nd as sure as ever you’re born, 


That boy will catch another cold, 
And cannot blow his horn. 
(Enter Jack with Boy Blue, who is 
sneezing and coughing. He has no 


FirtH CHILD— 
Eat two vegetables every day,— 
’Twill keep us well, the wise folks 
say. 


SixtH CHILD handkerchief.) ; 
Brush your teeth both morn and CuitprEN—Oh! Oh! Where is your 
night; handkerchief? 
That will keep them clean and bright. | First Cu1tp—(one of the Old Woman’s 
SEVENTH CHILD— Children) — 


Often jump into the tub, 
With soap and brush to have a scrub. 


With your most careless ways, 
You make us angry quite; 








Milk 


K. D. 
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Oh, drinksomemilk and drinksome more, It’s sweet andfresh and good. 
































is thebest of food. 
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We knowwhatmakesus big andstrong,So here’s ourglass to 
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To cough and sneeze in a 
face 
Is surely far from right. 
SECOND CHILD (hands Boy Blue a 
handkerchief )— 
Now please be very careful, 
And this handkerchief employ, 
Or otherwise we'll have to think ~ 
You a very careless boy. 
ALL THE CHILDREN— 
Every one of us has a handkerchief 
clean! 
We keep them in their places; 
But when we cough or when w 
sneeze, 
They’re right before our faces, 


(As children say last word, they put 
handkerchiefs before their faces and & " 
sneeze into them, a loud, exaggerated 
sneeze.) 


pera 


% 


(Enter Bo-Peep) 
CHILDREN—Oh, here is Bo-Peep! 
Otp Woman—What have you been do- 

ing, Bo-Peep, to get such rosy red 
cheeks and such bright, shining eyes! 

Bo-Peerp—I have been having a fin 
time playing with my sheep. We 
ran across the meadow and over the 
hill. The fresh air made my cheeks 
red, I think. 

MorHER Goose—I think so, too, for you 
know there is no better thing than 
fresh air and exercise to make cheeks 
glow and eyes shine. 


(Enter Jack Horner carrying a bowl) 


JacK HorNER— 
I am Jack Horner who used to eat 


pie; 
I had it for breakfast each day, 
Till one dreadful morning it gave me 
a pain, 
So I couldn’t run outside to play. 


risk of 
But now I can run and can play and wheth 
can jump, 
You don’t know how much better the bu 
I feel, 


Because for my breakfast I drink 
nice warm milk, 
And eat a big dish of oatmeal. 


(Enter Simple Simon eating an apple) 


One 


It is ; 
teachers 


Tuirp CHILp—Hello, Simple Sima — Quar 
What are you eating? on 1 
Simpte Stmon—I met a pieman going : - 
to the fair and I bought this nice red “a 
apple (holds up apple) instead of varied - 
piece of pie. burden 2 
If you do not like this fruit, — 
You must indeed be hard to suit; 
And if you eat one every day, The T 
’T will keep the doctor far away: tachers 
Motuer Goose—That is quite righh B come yj 
Simon. Here come some more of ™ & |i wit) 
children. In the 
(Enter Tom the Piper’s Son, H umpty Every 
Dumpty, Peter Piper, and Tomm & wi ,., 
Tucker.) 
Tom THE Prrer’s Son— 
My name is Tom the Piper’s Son. 
See these good friends of mine; LC 
They’re all quite strong and healthy. but it es 
Don’t you think that we look fine: BF toy, 
Humpty DumPpTy— Just § 
My name is Humpty Dumpty, ¥e prot 


And it is not hard to tell 
That I keep early hours, 
And so am always. well. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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These Teachers KNOW! 
T. C. U. PAID BOTH BILLS 
How I could have done without my 
T. C. U. help I can’t see. Two doctors’ 
bills within four weeks would have been 
a serious financial strain. T. C. U. paid 
both.—Sally Wood, Texas Presbyterian 
rson'y College, Milford, Texas. 
A DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
Your letter with the enclosed check 
came as a delightful present, just as | was 
clean 
: feeling in the depths because of hospital, 
nurse, and surgeon bills, to say nothing 
of a substitute earning my school money. 
yy Words are wholly insufficient to express 
k my appreciation—Anna B. Kennedy, 
Brookfield, Mass. 
SUCH A COMFORT 
rchief It was such a comfort during my recent 
illness to know that I was under the 
} T. C. U. “Umbrella.” It certainly lessened 
lw my worries of getting a substitute, doctor 
and board bill paid—Anne Long, Oliver 
5, Springs, Tenn. 
y put I never realized the need of T. C. U. 
: al protection until my auto accident. I would 
rated not be without it—Supt. R. W. Kraushaar, 
Mobridge, 8S. D. 
“MY BEST FRIEND” 
When crossing the street, I was struck 
by a speeding automobile, causing a frac- 
n do- tured skull, dislocated rib, wrist and an- 
y red kle, also several cuts and bruises. But I 
eyes! was a T. C. U. patient, and had the best 
‘ of everything in the finest hospital in the 
+ ine city. Always, in moments of conscious- 
We ness, I thought of the T. C. U.—my true, 
ar the e reliable friend that sent money to help 
heeks pay nurses and doctors to save my life. I 
an e believe the T. C. U. saved my reason, my 
you intellect, my sanity.—-Rebecca Sparkman, 
p 505 Wilson Blvd., N., Nashville, Tenn, 
* . 
” WMEN TOU ATEICR OFINJ UTE, 
10 eat , e 
lay, 
ve me ’ . . 

THIS is the question you must decide, and you are decid- All These Benefits Are Yours 
play. § ~ ing it right now—whether you will continue to carry the Pay $50 a Month when you are totally disabled 

risk of financial loss and embarrassment in time of need, or by accident or confining sickness. ' 

y and | . he ° Pay $11.67 a Week when you are quarantined 
whether you will let the T. C. U. assume the risk and share and your salary has stopped. 
better # the burden when the loss comes. Pay $25 a Month for illness that does not con- 
fine you to the house, but keeps you from your 
drink , , , , werk, itis 

One in Every Five Teachers Will Lose Salary This Year Pay 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two 

months when you are confined to an estab- 
a It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that every year one out of five lished hospital. ; 
pple.) teachers suffers enforced idleness and loss of salary through Sickness, Accident Pay $50 a Month when you are totally disabled 
simon. fe Quarantine. by injuries received in an automobile accident 

Ry. is the chance you must take. There is no way you can avoid that risk— os y* anh accidental death in an automo- 
going :. ance of being one in five. ; ; : Pay $333 to $1000 for major accidents, or for 
cered ‘0 may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why take the risk of being accidental loss of life. 
iofs @ ™pelled to use up your savings, or to run into debt, to carry you through a These indemnities are increased 10 per cent for 

— of enforced idleness, when the T. C. U. stands ready to help bear that each consecutive annual renewal of the policy 

urden ? . for net to exceed five years. . 

4 ° oubles these benefits for travel accidents sus- 

it; What the T. C. U. Will Do for You tained in railroad, street car or steamboat 
wreck, 

y. The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization of teachers for Operation benefits in addition to other benefits 

right, tachers. For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an in- after your policy has been maintained in force 

a en when you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally injured. SAFE! for one year. 

‘ ll also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. . Policies paying larger benefits are also issued. 
umpty |. 'R€ Panel on the right is given the full schedule of T. C. U. Benefits. Under the T. C. U. - 
ommy ney Teacher, and particularly every new Teacher, owes it to herself or him- Umbrella 

“" to become a member of the T. C. U. and share in its benefits. 

2 SS A AS SS ST | NC GONE ONENESS en 
: . FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
on. Send Your Name—No Obligation | 
ine; a teat . ti - te I To the T. C. U., 786 T. C. U. Building, 
althy: HB bu se” ction is for teachers and is low in cost. is yours if you want it, : 
ane! — tan do nothing for you—when the time of need comes—unless you accept Lincoln, Nebraska. 


wise fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail you full particulars of how 
Protect teachers. Please do it today. 


_ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
%6T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 


| I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 


whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


| Name —____. slice sinha cameo 





| Address - wiinlinadiall 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Tommy TUCKER— 
I am Tommy Tucker, 
Always clean and bright; 
Singing for my supper, 
With teeth all shining white. 
Peter PIPER— 
Peter Piper I am, 
And I want you to know 
That I eat fruit and vegetables, 
Good things to make one grow. 
Tom THE Pirer’s SoN— 
Now, come take your places, 
We'll show what we can do, 
For we are strong and hearty, 
And healthy through and through. 
(Boys do simple exercises to music.) 
(Enter Dr. Foster from Gloucester.) 
Fourth Cuitp—Who can this be? 
Dr. Foster— 
I’m Foster of Gloucester, 
A busy man, I'll say; 
I get up bright and early, 
And keep going all the day. 


Johnny has a tummy ache, 
Mary has a pain, 

Someone else’s head aches, 
Till it whirls my brain. 


Now if all these foolish folks 
Would mind a rule or two, 

I know they’d feel much better, 
And my patients would be few. 


Here I see that I’m not needed, 
For you children glow with health, 
So I'll go to see some others, 
Who have not your store of wealth. 
CHILDREN— 
Good-by, Dr. Foster, 
We shall each rule obey; 
’Tis so that we'll be happy, 
And grow stronger every day. 


MortHER Goose (addresses audience)— 
We thank you, friends, for coming 
To see our little play; 
We've tried our best to please you 
And now we'll say good-day. 


Keeping Clean 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


If you have to wash your own hands 
’Most twenty times a day, 

It gets just awful tiresome— 
I think so, anyway. 

So now I’ve made the nicest game— 
You'll like it too, I hope— 

I play each hand’s a submarine, 
Each thumb a periscope; 

And all the bubbles that I make 
Are ocean waves so high, 

When I submerge, they cover me 
As I go floating by; 

But when my mother calls me, 
Well, ten times, more or less, 

I hurry up and dry them quick, 
For that’s an S O §. 


Busy Fairies 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


I always thought the fairies 
Had nothing much to do, 
And didn’t have to hurry 
As big folks always do! 


The more I think about it 
There is plenty fairy work 
And I know a little fairy 
His task would never shirk. 


When flower petals faded 
Or dainty leaf stem broke, 
Who would there be to mend them 
But the little fairy folk? 


Toothbrush Song 
By Avis H. Grant 


“Yankee Doodle” 


Tune: 


A toothbrush is a useful thing; 
We always have ours handy. 

It makes our teeth so white and clean, 
And keeps us spick and spandy. 


Chorus— 

Come, now, boys, and brush your teeth. 
Keep them fine and dandy; 

Brush them up and brush them down, 
And don’t eat too much candy. 


A toothache is a dreadful thing, 
It’s always lurking near you; 
Unless with care you clean your teeth 
’Twill cause much trouble for you. 


—Chorus 


Pat Potato 
By Anna M. Movius 


Old Pat Potato winked all his eyes, 

As if he knew the nicest surprise; 

He was baked in his skin as fine as 
could be, 

We called it his overcoat, ulster, you 
see, 

He peeled it right off, laughing the 
while, 

At his funny antics you couldn’t bu! 
smile, 

He was white underneath and fat as 
could be, 

And just the right dinner for you and 
for me. 

How he winked and he blinked as if he 
must know 

He was helping small children be happy 
and grow. 


Auntie’s House 
By Helen C. Shoemake 


I like to visit Auntie’s house. 
She makes the best desserts— 
Marshmallow puddings, custards, tarts, 
Cookies, shaped like rings and hearts. 


First, when I went there, I would say: 
“IT don’t like this or that; 

No spinach for me, Auntie, dear, 
Oh, my! these carrots taste so queer!” 


Then Auntie said that at her house 
There never was dessert 

For anyone not eating nice 
Fresh vegetables, prunes, and rice. 


So, there was nothing else to do 
But eat just all she served. 

And oh! a joke on me, [’ll tell: 
I really like them now quite well. 


An Explanation 
By A. W. Peach 


I often think a butterfly 
With golden, shining wings 
Most beautiful of all the earth’s 
Wee flying things. 


Sometimes I fancy that he is 
A sunbeam sailing ’round, 
Flitting here and there so still 
He makes no sound. 


And once I guessed how he is made: 
Upon his wings I saw 

A diagram in black such as 
Someone might draw. 


It looked as if whoever drew 





The lines had been in doubt, 
| And then was pleased, and so forgot 
| To rub them out! 





The Pig Brother 
By Lila B. Leach 


There once was a child so untidy 
He left his books on the floor, 

His muddy shoes on the table, 
Spilled ink on his best pinafore. 


The Tidy Angel came to him. 
“This never will do,” said she; 
“You must go and stay with your 
brother, 
While I put things where they ought 
to be.” 


But the child said, “I have not a 
brother,” 
“Yes, you have,” the Angel replied; 
“Go watch for him out in the garden, 
He will know you and come to your 
side.” 


The child soon spied a gray squirrel. 
“Are you my brother?” asked he. 
“Oh, no, I like perfect order, 
Pray tell, why this insult to me?” 


Of a wren he asked the same question: 
“Are you my brother, wee bird?” 
“Your brother, indeed,” said the wren, 
“Such impudence I never heard!” 


Then a Tommy Cat came through the 
garden. 
“Am I your brother? Not I, 
I washed in the sun all the morning, 
You, too, can be clean if you try.” 


Ah! A pig came trotting toward him. 
“Hello, Brother,” he grunted, “come, 
play.” 
“I am not your brother,” the child 
screamed; 
“Oh,” said the pig, “come away.” 


Just then the Tidy Angel came out; 
“IT have set everything to rights,” 
said she, 
“And now will you go with Pig Brother 
Or will you come back with me?” 


“With you! With you!” cried the child, 
And he begged for a nice warm bath; 

“Small loss,” Pig Brother grunted, 
As he trotted off down the path. 


Our Doctors 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


ALL (in concert)— 


Some helpful doctor folks we've 
found 

Who care for us the whole year 
round; 


They put to rout our aches and ills 
Without prescribing ugly pills. 
First CHILD— 
Sometimes I’m fussy through and 
through, 
There’s mischief in each thing I do. 
Then Mother says, “Well, I declare, 
You need old Dr. More-Fresh-Air.” 
SECOND CHILD— 
Though I would like to romp all day, 
And with my friends keep on at 
play, 
My mother seems to think it best 
I stop a while with Dr. Rest. 
THIRD CHILD— 
When I get dirty at my play, 
I do not need to stay that way; 
For Dr. Take-a-Bath will see 
That germs do not get hold of me. 
FourtH CHILD— 
Big Dr. Sunshine in his grip 
Brings cheer and health upon each 
trip! 
But even yet I’ve heard about 
Some folks that try to keep him out. 





FIFTH CHILD— 
Twin doctors try to make it g» 
My body properly shall groy, 
They watch me early, watch me late 
My Drs. Sit and Stand-Up-Straig, 
SixtH CHILD— 
Whenever I’m a wee bit pale, 
My mother’s never known to fail 
In saying that I need to talk 
A while with Dr. Take-A-Walk 
SEVENTH CHILD— 
When I get sleepy ’fore the day 
Has traveled more than half its Way 
I’m glad kind Dr. Take-A-Nap 
Will let me cuddle in his lap, 
EIGHTH CHILD— 
And all night long wise Dr, Sleep 
Stays wide awake his watch to keep 
Above my bed, so he can see 
Just where to make repairs in me, 
ALL (in concert)— 
These doctors keep us fine and ft, 
And never charge a bit for it. 
Now, if you really want them to, 
They'll do the very same for you, 


Pigeons 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


I wish I could curl up coral toes 
And open pearl-blue wings, 
And sail away on a shining day 

Over the top of things, 


Till the world would look like a patc 
work quilt 
Of fields and flower beds, 
And the roads and the rivers woul 
curl around 
Unravelling thin, like threads; 


And a person would be the size of: 
doll, 
And a cow the size of a cat, 
And a house would seem like a paintel 
toy, 
As little and queer as that. 


I’d tag a tower, and flick a wing 
Against a spire—and then 

Come wild tobogganing down the win! 
And flutter home again! 


Double Trouble 
By R. E. Alexander 


Sometimes it’s all right to be twins: 

When there’s ice cream, an’ Ted’s n# 
come, 

I just slip out an’ in again, / 

An’ Mom says, “Here’s yours, Ted! 


Yum! Yum! 
Sometimes it’s just hard luck. Tht 
day 
Ted went an’ kicked Bill Long’s bul 
pup, 


He waited f’r Ted after school, 
An’ certainly did beat me up! 


Mom says she c’n tell us apart— 
She can like fun! If you could s# 

Her give Ted two baths an’ hear = 
Hollerin’ ’cause she’s missed me 


At Christmas-time, in Sunday Scho! 
Our minister pats on th’ head 

Th’ boy that’s never missed a day; 
I was the one, but he patted Ted! 


I carried Miss Tubbs’ bundles home 
Of all jobs that one was th’ worst 
She promised me ten cents next tim 
She saw me—an’ Ted saw her first: 


I guess we’re lucky not to be ‘ 
Triplets—Gee, what would we do! 

It’s bad enough to be twins, a2 
Nobody ever know “who’s who 
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plendid results from this plan’’ 
says San Jose Principal 


it has worked wonders for teachers in over 70,000 schools 








Mr. W. P. Cramsie, Principal 
of the Washington School, San 
Jose, California 


“Twenty teachers have used this plan with 
splendid results. The pupils were enthusi- 
astic. They made a definite gain in health 
which has been reflected in their school work. 
They are more alert, more ‘teachable’. 


W. P. Cramsiz 


Principal, Washington School, San Jose, California. 
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EACHERS say that this new 
approach to health, works 
wonders in the class room. They 
find that it wakens fresh enthusi- 
asm—that they can check thechil- 
dren’s gains almost from the start. 
The unusual results described 
above by Mr. Cramsie have been 
duplicated in thousands of schools. 
This ingenious plan, worked 
out by an experienced educator, 
covets all the fundamental health 
habits. It stresses in particular 
one point which authorities say is 
essential—the need of every child 
for a hot, cooked cereal breakfast. 
Graded from kindergarten to 
high school, this device has been 
worked out in advance in every 
detail. And it is simple and easy 
to operate. 70,000 teachers have 
used it successfully. 


Enlists help 
of mothers 
One clever feature of the plan is a 


record to enlist the mothers’ co- |! 
operation. Contest devices rouse | 
thechildren’s enthusiasm and give |; 


them new interest in their heaith 
work. Everything for the plan, 
including prizes for the school 
room, is free, distributed by the 
Cream of Wheat Company. Any 
teacher or school official is en- 
titled to it. 


If you used this plan for your 
health work last semester, send 
for it again now to start your new 
classes off well. A wonderful new 
feature—membership in a chil- 
dren’s club—is now offered. It 
carries on the fine work in the 
homes, without any trouble for 
the teacher, making a sequel to 
the school plan, which is proving 
so popular. 

For fresh enthusiasm in your 
class room send for this school 
health plan. Just mail coupon at 
right. 





TEE AT a 


For the class price, any 
one of nine beautiful 
colored pictures is selected 
by you or by your pupils 





























All material 
FREE 


1. Graded contest devices to estab- 
lish the hot cereal breakfast habit. 

2. Comprehensive outlines for teach- 
ing other fundamental health 
habits. 


3. Supplementary contest material. 





4. Picture awards for school rooms. 

5- Outline of interesting talk to P. T. 
Association. 

6. Bibliography of health teaching 


literature. 
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What teachers say 


**Your contests are a wonderful help in 
the schools. Now my pupils ask their 
mothers for a hot cereal breakfast. Need- 
less to say, they do better work than ever 
before.’” Miss O. L. A., Midland, Texas. 


**Your Better Breakfast Contest has been 
@ complete success in my grade. It was 
taken up with great enthusiasn.."" Miss 














D. H., Clear Lake, Washington. 
Cream or Wueat Company Durr. N-14 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Please send me, free, your plan and material for 
teaching health. 


Name and grade of school 
SI cisivivncsselabcseebicancineaachiciesiiiaialernnlinibaanasain 






































Songs, Plays, and Recitations 


in the earth house village of the Min- 


Sacajawea—An Indian Play 
By Lilli Schmidli 
CHARACTERS 


SACAJAWEA—Guide woman of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. 

INDIAN GirL—Childhood friend of 
Sacajawea. 

INDIAN WoMEN — Members of the 
Shoshone tribe. 


INTRODUCTION 


(To be given by girl in patriotic cos- 
tume.) 

When Thomas Jefferson became 
president of the United States he sent 
out an expedition to explore the un- 
known wilderness from the Missouri 
River westward to the Pacific Ocean. 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark 
led the brave band of pathbreakers. 
The names of Lewis and Clark will live 
forever in the heroic story of the great 
West. Yet the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition might have been a failure but 
for the humble services of an Indian 
girl, Sacajawea, wife of Charboneau, 
the French-Canadian interpreter who 
was hired by Lewis and Clark in the 
Mandan Indian country of North 
Dakota. 
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Sacajawea was the only woman with 
the exploring party. With true Indian 
instinct she pointed out the way. On 
the western slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains she led Lewis and Clark into the 
camp of the Shoshones, from whom she 
had been stolen as a child. Our play 
will show you Sacajawea reunited with 
the women of her tribe. 

(Sacajawea comes out of wigwam 
and leans her baby, in his Indian cra- 
dle, against stump of tree. Advances 
a few steps to foreground.) 

SACAJAWEA (slowly, with feeling)— 
Home! Home! A long time gone— 
summers, winters—but now Sacajawea 
is with own people! Own people! 

(Old Indian Squaw comes out of wig- 
wam, sits beside doorway, works on 
moccasin. ) 

INDIAN GIRL (enters; exclaims)— 
Ah-hi-e! Ah-hi-e! (Sacajawea and 
Girl run to each other, embrace, and 
dance a few steps, arm in arm.) 

Otp Squaw—Ah! Ah! Ah! (Rocks 
herself back and forth as she exclaims.) 

SACAJAWEA (laughs) — Sacajawea 
found the way home! (They lock arms 
and dance again, then separate. Both 
sit in foreground, facing each other.) 

INDIAN GirL—Long time you stayed 





Bright Leaves of Autumn 


Lyric and Melody 
by Apa Kyte Lyncu 


Accompaniment 
by Ciara GrinpELL 
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horses, blankets, even me. 
eau he take me to his lodge. 


INDIAN GirL—Was your he 
to live in white man’s lodge? 


SAcAJAWEA—Not glad. Summen, 
winters, now, I worked for Charboneay, 
to help his Indian woman. She gia) 
she died. Charboneau did take me 
his wife. 


INDIAN GirrL—Ah! Ah! 


SACAJAWEA — Not glad. Much | 
cried. I have the babe Touissant how 
to make me happy. (Both TUN to tale 
baby. They swing him in his crady, 
Old Indian Squaw sways back » 
forth and chants: “Tabiboo-di-pic 
mee, Tabiboo, tabiboo.  Tabibooi. 
galemee,” meaning: “The white my 
I like.” Indian girls lean cradle bu 
again against tree. Link arms wd 
dance back to foreground.) 


(Continued on page 76) 


Charkep. 
netaree. I ran away—back te my poor 


mountain home. But you did not come, 
many moons. We thought that you 
were dead from slaving for the brave 
who stole you off. 


SAcAJAWEA—Many moons I lived a 
slave—worked in earth house and field 
for the thieving Minnetaree. 

INDIAN GirL—His heart is black— 
the Minnetaree! Did you run away 
from him? 

SACAJAWEA—Not run away—one day 
did come a white man to the Minne- 
taree lodge to play the Indian gambling 
game. White man, red man, played, 
played. (Sacajawea motions as if 
throwing gambling bones.) White 
man, Charboneau his name. Minne- 
taree woman went to sleep. Sacajawea 
went to sleep. White man, red man, 
played, played. White man, Char- 
boneau, get all things from red man— 
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Eashion— 
stepsqally fouh nN these you Zs 


Designed in our Paris and New York Studios to 


accord with the smart costumes for every occasion 


Gani Youthful! But not merely because of their alluring lines 
and colors! There is so much more than shop window charm 
to Arch Preserver Shoes! Selby builds into them the exclusive 


Arch Preserver features that make your feet happy and keep them 
beautiful. 


You know, yourself, that the foot's chief claim to beauty is its 

perfectly curved instep. beget wear shoes that let the arch sag, 
fi then the instep flattens, and the foot’s aristocratic shapeliness is 
; gone. 
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This tragedy need.not happen to you. It is forestalled forever by 
4 the famous arch bridge and other patented features in every Arc 
Look for trade-mark on Preserver Shoe. 


sole and lining. It is 


"Mad ' , 

[edocs a be you put on Arch Preserver Shoes you will realize for the 

misses by only The y at ¢ . 

ee rst time what a drag your other shoes have been on your energy 

O. For men and boys by and good spirits. For in Arch Preserver Shoes your feet feel as free 
WwW 4 : 

a ction Mom and buoyant as if they were unclad. 


The arch bridge takes away all sense of strain. The flat inner sole 

prevents pinching. The inner support holds up the metatarsal 

arch. And the Selby method of fitting these shoes from the heel 
. to the ball of your foot assures your getting full benefit from the 
% entire exclusive Arch Preserver Shoe construction. 


\ THE 


\. ARCH PRESERVE 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed—bends where the foot bends 





For Street —CORALIE 


Mocha bisque kid 3 eyelet cie with 
suede underlay to match. 





For Evening — ISIS 


Black satia—T strap with rhiaestonc 
oroament at froat. 





For Evening — VERNA 


Silver kid, oue strap. 


Ask for our new booklet illustrating 
many of the latest models, and —_ 
ernoon VILLE of the dealer who will show you Arc 
For Afr be SE Preserver Shoes for women, juniors aad 
Genuine Java brown alligator, one misses. Just mail the coupoo. 
strap, brown suede quarter to match. 









The Selby Shoe Co.. 948 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. Sead 
new booklet No. N-43, “Feet — the New Source of Youth 
and Smartness’’ and pictures of latest Arch Preserve Shoe 
styles. Also name of nearest dealer. 


eeeeeeeeee 
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(Indians call from rear of stage: | White Chiefs to the Big Lake of Salt! 


“Wu-wn-wu-wu-wu-wu! Wu-wu-wu- 
wu-wu!l” This sound is made by pat- 
ting over mouth. Indian women enter 
stage from both sides, crying: “Ah- 
hi-e! Ah-hi-e!" All seat themselves in 
semicircle on either side of Sacajawea.) 

First Woman—Our hearts beat 
fast! Tell us how you came back to 
the poor Shoshone Land. 

SACAJAWEA—Open your ears. Saca- 
jawea will tell. The great White 
Chiefs, the Long Knife and the Red 
Hair, did take my man Charboneau to 
help find the way to the Big Salt 
Water. Take me, too. I could tell the 
way. My heart knew it. It was 
toward my home. 

Otp INDIAN Squaw (comes close, 
looks at Sacajawea searchingly)— 
Cameahwait’s lips spoke true. (Points 
at Sacajawea.) She is the sister of 
Chief Cameahwait—his stolen sister, 
come back to her poor Snake people! 

Seconp WomMaAN—The gods have 
made Big Medicine. At last the gods 
have heard us! Now the Snake tribe 
will not hunger. 

Tuirp WoMAN (excited)—The gods 
have sent you, our sister, with these 
White Chiefs, the Red Hair and the 
Long Knife, so that our braves can kill 
them! With their thunder sticks the 
Shoshones will shoot the buffalo and 
fight the Blackfoot enemy of the plains. 


SAcAJAWEA—My sisters speak like 
brave women whose hearts bleed for 
their hungry children! But the Sho- 
shone tribe must not harm the mighty 
white men. 

Fourth WomMAN—Shall we let them 
steal our lands and horses? Shall we 
let them kill us when we sleep? 

SACAJAWEA—Foolish sisters! The 
White Chiefs, Captain Lewis, Captain 
Clark, do not come to kill and steal. 
They come to make a way to the Big 
Water that tastes of salt. Many white 
traders will follow in their steps and 
bring you guns and gun food. If our 
braves help make the trail to the West- 
ern Sea, then the Shoshone tribe can be 
big over all its enemies. Then you will 
have buffalo meat. 

Tuirp Woman—But if we kill the 
Red Hair and the Long Knife— 

SACAJAWEA—If the Snake people 
spill the White Chiefs’ blood then the 
Greatest White Medicine Man who lives 
where the sun rises will send out war- 
rior bands with twice the strength of 
all Cameahwait’s braves together to 
avenge their death. 

Otp InpIAN Woman—Ah! Ah! I 
have listened. Hear my heart. Our 
sister is a woman of the Snake people. 
My heart tells me that she speaks with 
a straight tongue. 

Seconp Woman—Flying Fish Wo- 
man believes that the Red Hair and the 
Long Knife are powerful and great. 

Tuirp WomaNn—Speak, Sacajawea, 
to your brother, Cameahwait. May he 
be the friend of the White Face Chiefs. 
Let him give them to eat. 

First WomMAN—Let him sell them 
horses. 

FourTH WoMAN—Let him show them 
the place where the sun sets! 

SACAJAWEA— My sisters have big 
hearts. Sacajawea will speak to 
Cameahwait. He will heed the words 
of his long-lost sister. 

First WomMAN—And will point the 





SACAJAWEA—Sacajawea will go with 
the Red Hair and the Long Knife to 
help find the way. Only a few more 
sleeps will we tarry here. (Indian wo- 
men all rise and draw close around 
Sacajawea.) 

First WoMAN—Sacajawea must not 
leave us. 


SeconD WomMan—The 
through a bad country. 

(Indian girl brings baby. Sacajawea 
puts him on her back.) 

TuirpD WoMAN—The child is heavy 
on your back. 

ALL THE WOMEN—Stay, sister, in 
Shoshone Land! 

(Sacajawea comes slowly to front, 
puts out arms as if pushing the group 
to the rear. They draw back slowly. 
Sacajawea speaks dreamily, looking 
into the distance.) 

SACAJAWEA—Sacajawea cannot stay. 
The work of the White Chiefs is not 
finished. Sacajawea must go on with 
Lewis and Clark to the Great Water 
that tastes of salt. Sacajawea must 
follow the Setting Sun—westward to 
the Sea. (Takes Sacajawea statue pose 
—“‘Perry Pictures” print. Holds pose 
until curtain falls.) 


Way goes 


PRONUNCIATION OF INDIAN NAMES 


Sa'-ca-ja-wé'-a Chir’-b6-no 
Min-ne-ti’-rée Cam’-é-wait 
Sh6-shd'-né Ah-hi'-é 


Ta-bi-boo-di-ga-le-mee 


A Hidden Alphabet of Ameri- 
can History 
By Lillian Birdella Turrell 


A was a president, second in line; 
Came from New England, of family 
fine. 


B was a man whose whole heart and 
soul burned 

On all occasions where slaves were 
concerned. 


C was the peacemaker who oft did plan 
Compromises that appealed unto man. 


D was a man who acquired much of 
fame 

While he debated with Lincoln his 
claim. 


E was the land that took from us our 
right 
Out on the sea; for it we did fight. 


F was a wise man, a printer was he; 
Helped us quite oft, trained us thrifty 
to be. 


G worked so hard to set free ev’ry 
slave; 

With press and speech greatest effort 
he gave. 


H was the man who did try hard to 
place 
United States on a firm money base. 


I was the thing that we fought to se- 
cure, 

When we could insults no longer en- 
dure. 


J a great document splendidly wrote, 
Which with his other works brought 
him much note, 


K was a state that did witness blood- 
shed, 
When into union with us she was led. 











L was the land long ago owned by 
France; 

Our buying it was great step in ad- 
vance. 


M was a man who with voice and with 
pen 

Served his loved country again and 
again, 


N was a doctrine that Calhoun did 
teach, 

Who little knew just how far it would 
reach, 


O was a river ’twixt slave and free 
states 

Over which fugitives roamed to their 
fates. 


P is a city where documents grave 
Were written by men who were both 
wise and brave. 


Q is a sect to which once did belong 
Whittier, Penn, who did despise wrong. 


R was the capital of Southern states, 
When they seceded from our coun- 
try’s gates. 


S was a woman who wrote stirring 
book, 
Giving the nation at slaves a new look. 


T was a state we annexed and then had 
Trouble o’er boundary, causing war 
bad. 


U was a strange kind of railroad used 
much 

By fugitives, also abused slaves, and 
such, 


V is the state that produced such great 
men, 

Famed for the use of their sword, 
tongue, and pen. 


W is the capital of our great land; 
On the Potomac she proudly doth stand. 


X is the number of years that we 
owned 
Capital at Philadelphia throned 


Y was the place where Cornwallis re- 
signed 

His sword to Washington; terms were 
defined. 


Z was the first name of president who 
Also in war for our land did much do. 


ANSWERS 


Adams, John 
Brown, John 
Clay, Henry 
Douglas, Stephen Arnold 
England 
Franklin, Benjamin 
Garrison, William Lloyd 
Hamilton, Alexander 
Independence 
Jefferson, Thomas 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Madison, James 
or 
Monroe, James 
Nullification 
Ohio 
Philadelphia 
Quakers 
Richmond 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher 
Texas 
Underground Railroad 
Virginia 
Washington 
X (ten) 
Yorktown 
Zachary (Taylor) 
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The Good American 


By Pauline G. Staats 

(An original play produced and given by a firgt 

grade) 

After learning the Salute to the Flag 
and hearing a great deal about being 3 
good American, the children of the fry 
grade wished very much to be good Ameri. 
cans. Finally, as a result of much clay 
discussion, what was called the Gog 
American Creed was developed, as follows: 

The Good American is healthy, 

The Good American is kind, 

The Good American is polite, 

The Good American likes to work. 

The Good American likes to play, 

The Good American likes beauty ang 
neatness, 

The Good American is happy. 

From this developed the First Grade 
Laws which regulated the individual and 
social conduct of the room of Good Ameri. 
cans. Next we decided to dramatize the 
Good American Creed, and the result was 
the play “The Good American.” 

PLace—Living room in any Ameri- 
can home. 


CHARACTERS 


A Boy 

A GIRL 

Two FLAG BEARERS 
Groups of children to represent each 

part of the Creed. 

PROPERTIES — Small library table; 
children’s chairs, rug, etc., to represent 
the living room of a home. Two Amer- 
ican flags. A Book, made by the chil- 
dren, called “The Good American,” and 
having in it a page for each part of 
the Creed. Properties to suit the 
groups of children playing the parts of 
the Creed. 

Act I 

(Enter Boy and Girl, just home from 
school. Throw books down.) 

Boy—I’m so tired of school! 

Girt—Well, so am I, I wish I didnt 
have to go. 

Boy—I don’t want to bring in the 
coal or wood, 

Girt—I don’t want to help Mother, 
either. I wish I had a lollipop. Why 
can’t we have candy every day i 
of milk? 

Bov—When I get big, I’m not going 
to clean my finger nails or sleep t@ 
hours. 

(Discover new book on library table.) 
Boy—Oh, here is a new book! 
Girt—Let me see it. (Grabs book.) 
Boy—No, no, I want it! (Each trie 

to take book from the other.) 

Girt—Well, let’s both look at it, thes 

(Children sit down, with book be 
tween them, front left stage.) 

Boy (reading name of book)—Whi, 
the name of this book is “The 
American.” 

(As he reads, two flag bearers enter 
meeting in the center of the stage 
They hold flags aloft, flags pointing 
toward each other, flag bearers fac™ 
Children turn page. As they 
the book and read each page, om 
more children enter at back 0 
and appropriately pantomime t 
book, then exit.) 

Gmui—The Good American is a 

(Enter a Boy with a bottle of mh 
and straw, a girl in nightgow™, | h 
night candle, a girl skipping 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Some Wonderful Books 
for Primary Pupils 


Judging by what educators have said regarding 
results when these new books are used, they 
are truly wonderful books for primary pupils. 

Story Games with Pictures and Numbers........... 48 cents 
A silent reader and workbook for primary grades, with tests 
involving number work, writing, spelling, and drawing. 

Work and Play with Words......................0.. 48 cents 


First steps in the recognition of printed words and sentences 
as symbols of ideas, 


Smedley & Olsen New Primer....................... 60 cents 
A carefully graded reading book with correct vocabulary, 
unity and continuity in organization, and effective word re- 
view. 


Smedley & Olsen New First Reader................. 64 cents 


Much new and original matter very well unified and includ- 
ing a large amount of material for silent reading. 


Smedley & Olsen New Second Reader............... 68 cents 
Many new stories and devices designed to hold the child's 
attention and make him think about what he reads. 


Beginner’s Book in Writing and Spelling........... 20 cents 
Correlated lessons which lead to the establishment of correct 
responses and habits, and the consequent absence of errors in 
writing and spelling. 


Four and Twenty Famous Tales.................... 24 cents 
Attractive short stories for silent reading in the lower grades, 
with devices for determining thought-getting ability. 
Rrra 24 cents 


A silent reader for fourth grade, including speed and compre- 
hension tests based on stories young folks find much delight 


in reading. 
EE eee meee ee 20 cents 
A silent reader for second grade, made up of directions which 
the pupils ‘‘Read"’, then ‘‘Do”’. 
Safety First Stories and Pictures (Gr. 3and4)....... 16 cents 
— Folk Stories and Pictures  (Gr.3and4)....... 16 cents 
Sunbonnet Sue and Overalls Jim (Gr.2and3)....... 16 cents 


These three books present new silent reading material with 
appropriate comprehension tests, and interesting seat work in 
the form of pictures to color. 


Circus Pictures to Cut, Color, and Paste........... 16 cents 

ir. lan 

Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, Color, and Paste. ....16 cents 
(Gr. 2 3 

Mother Goose Pictures to Cut, Color, and Paste. ...16 cents 
(Gr. 2 and 3) 


These three books provide teuly purposeful seat work which 
is unusually effective in vocabulary building. 


Copies for examination sent on receipt of price, subject to return- 
Our new catalogue containing detailed descriptions 
of all our books and specimen pages from many of 
them, was mailed August 30th. If your copy is not 
received by September 5th, let us know immediately. 


HALL& MCCREARY COMPANY ** §: Wabash Ave. 
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Songs, Plays, and Recitations 
Dance of the Dolls 


children dressed as character dolls. 
The real charm of the dance will lie in 





large ball and a boy with soap, towel, 
and wash cloth. Exit.) 

Boy—The Good American is kind. 

(Enter girl stroking kitten, which 
she places on floor and plays with. 
Exit.) 

Girt—The Good American is polite. 

(Enter a boy and girl from opposite 
sides, As they meet, the boy tips his 
hat. Enter two other children sharing 
a bag of candy. Exit.) 

Boy—The Good American likes to 
work, 

(Enter group of children engaged in 
various activities, sweeping floor, dust- 
ing, coming from store with groceries, 
geing to school with books, ete. They 
go across stage and exit.) 

Gimt—The Good American likes to 
play. 

(Enter group of children, who play 
a circle game, being careful that each 
one has a turn.) 

Boy— The Good American 
beauty. 

(Enter boy with rake and garden 
tools and girl with group of flowers in 
a basket, carrying scissors.) 

Girt—The Good American is happy. 

(Enter group of girls skipping and 
tossing bright colored balloons.) 

(They close book. Each looks at the 
other.) 

Girt-—Why, we aren’t Good Ameri- 
cans! 

Boy (both rising) —Well, let’s be! 

(Enter entire group of children, with 
Boy and Girl in front kneeling under 
flags. All sing “America the Beauti- 
ful.”) 


likes 


The Seeds Go Traveling 
By Maude Wood Henry 


On their autumn travels the tree seeds 
go. 
With parachutes some of them fly; 
Singly, in pairs, and in crowds they 
blow 
As the winds go sweeping by. 


Hither and yon on the passing breeze, 
Thistledown light they float; 

Like tiny airplanes are some of these, 
And there goes an elfin boat. 


Its sails are set as it glides away 
In quest of a place to grow; 
For some far-off port it is bound to- 
day; 
Just where, no one can know. 


With the aid of hooks and barbs some 
seeds 
Oft steal a passing ride 
On the backs of birds and beasts—thus 
weeds 
Get scattered far and wide. 


Nut seeds are wrapped up in coats and 
furs 
Till Jack Frost takes a hand 
With squirrels in opening shells and 
burrs 
And sowing them over the land. 


And if you should chance to be stroll- 
ing by 
Witch-hazel some late fall day, 
Watch out for a sudden shot in the eye, 
For that is witch-hazel’s way 


Of scattering seeds, Though it has no 
gun, 
Tt aims like a marksman true; 
Witch-like it may find it Halloween fun 
To shoot from the copse at you. 





the characters playing the parts. 

Though the dance must at all times be 

in exact rhythm, the contrast in the 

gait, gesture, and general bearing of 
the Tin Soldier, Indian Brave, Rag 

Doll, and French Doll will be marked 

and at times very amusing. Though 

there may be choice of music, “When 

I Was a Lady,” found in the Golden 

Book of Favorite Songs (F. A, Owen 

Publishing Company), will do very 

nicely if played leisurely and rhythmi- 

cally. 

The dolls will be costumed to look 
the parts as nearly as is possible. The 
French Doll, with her curls, red cheeks, 
short fluffy dress, wide hat, etc., will 
provide contrast to the Rag Doll in her 
striped stockings, long calico dress, 
and white apron. 

Try for attention to time and 
rhythm, even in slow smile, shake of 
head, stamp of foot, etc. Give each 
doll a vivid picture of the part played. 
This will bring about naturalness. 

DANCE OF INDIAN DOLL 
1. Enter Indian as though stalking 
prey—body bent at waist—slowly, 
in exact rhythm. 

. Advance. (Four measures.) 

3. Stop. Raise hand to forehead to 
shield eyes; peer intently. (Four 
measures.) 

4. Straighten to rigid pose. 
tomahawk; raise it high. 
5. Advance as at entrance and, wrap- 
ping blanket proudly about him, 
stand left front peering out over 

audience. 


i) 


Grasp 


DANCE OF FRENCH DOLL 

1. Enter French Doll, tripping daint- 
ily, giving light kick at each step. 
(Four measures.) 

2. Wave to audience; 
(Four measures.) 

3. Pivot to right. (Two measures.) 

4. Pivot to left. (Two measures.) 

5. Retreat and stand center back, 
hands on hips. 


smile; bow. 


DANCE OF TIN SOLDIER 
1. Enter Tin Soldier, walking stiffly. 
2. Advance. (Four measures.) 
3. Mark time, not bending knee. 
(Four measures.) 
4. Advance as at entrance and stand 
right front, gun resting on floor. 





ou 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


16. 


. Enter Rag Doll. 


. Advance. 
. Smile broadly; wave (loose arm 


. Kick with right foot. 


. March around stage; 


DANCE OF RaG DOLL 


Walks with 
long, limp stride. 


(Four measures.) 


action) ; bow (dropping forward at 
waist). (Four measures.) 


. Lift corners of apron and dance 


about awkwardly. 
ures.) 


(Four meas- 


. Advance to bow. 
. Retreat to stand beside 


French 
Doll. 


GENERAL MovEMENT 


. French Doll and Rag Doll advance 


(keeping characteristic poses) to 
center front. 


. Indian and Soldier side step to 


stand beside dolls in straight row 
at front. 


. Place hands on each other’s shoul- 


ders. Bow. 


(Four 
measures.) 


. Kick with left foot. (Four meas- 


ures.) 


. Turn to face right in single file, 


hands on shoulders of one in front; 
mark time. (Four measures.) 
return to 
front; face audience; bow. 


. Turn to face left in single file, 


hands on shoulders of one in 
front; mark time. (Four meas- 
ures, 

March around stage; return to 
front; face audience; bow. 
Couples face each other (Indian 
and Rag Doll; Soldier and French 
Doll as partners). Joining right 
hands, dance in circle. (Four 
measures.) 

Dolls become angry; stamp right 
foot; toss head; shake index finger. 
(Four measures.) 

Indian and Soldier straighten; 
turn backs; leave dolls standing 
alone. 


. French and Rag Dolls face each 


other; shake heads sorrowfully; 
turn; follow Indian and Soldier 
about stage. 


. Dolls lock arms with Soldier and 


Indian; smile; flirt; walk to center 
front. 


. Indian and Soldier look at dolls 


and smile slowly. Make gesture as 
of invitation to stroll. 
Dolls nod and smile. 
from stage. 


All stroll 











nop 


music; Halloween. 
rial. 


humorous. 
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Entertainment Books for the Fall Months 


Pieces and Plays for October Days. Contains entertainment material 


for all the important schoolroom holidays in October: Autumn Festivals— 
little plays and recitations having to do with the wind, leaves, fruits, birds, 
etc.; Hiawatha Play; Columbus Day—dialogues, plays, recitations, and 
More than half the book devoted to Halloween mate- 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. Contains 27 selections, many 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. i 
tions; Part II contains 18 dialogues and plays, and the pageant “The Pied 


PRICE OF EACH OF THE ABOVE BOOKS, 40 CENTS 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y.—San Francisco, Cal. 


Part I consists of clever recita- 











We Welcome School Ongg 
. More 
By Effie Crawford 
(Tune: “Battle Hymn of the Republic”) 


We have heard the school bells ringing 
in the morning bright and clear 
They have set our hearts to singing 

for the happy time is near, . 
We will all of us be bringing happine, 
and joy and cheer— 
We welcome school once more, 


Chorus— 

Now vacation days are over, 
Now vacation days are over, 
Now vacation days are over, 
We welcome school once more, 


We have heard the wild birds calling 
from their nests among the trees, 
We have watched the bright leaves fal}. 

ing, chased the butterflies and bees, 
We have played the games enthralling 

but we’re tired of all of these— 
We welcome school once more, 


—Chorus 


September Again 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


I’d like to ask a question— 
Why do summer days speed by 
And bring us old September 
In the twinkling of an eye? 


Why, only yesterday it seems 
I carried home my books, 

And got out all my fishing togs, 
And baited up my hooks! 


I said, “Now, for vacation 
And a deal of real good fun; 

I’m free as any red squirrel— 
Vacation has begun!” 


September, somehow, seems to feel 
That duty is the rule, 

And he must come with lively speed 
To pull us back to school! 


Oh, I like school all right, I guess, 
Except that in September 

It always seems so sort of hard 
To march up and surrender! 


And then to make it seem much wor 

The gay September sun 

Beams down as though to 
say, 

“I see your school’s begun!” 


laugh and 


“Oh, well, twill soon be Christmas,” 
Some learned grown-up speaks, 

“And then you'll have vacation 
Ten days, perhaps two weeks! 


Does Christmas hurry toward us? 
Oh, no—quite the reverse! 

It’s ages until Christmas, , 
And each day school seems worst’ 


Well, some day we'll be all grown 
And we won’t mind it then, 

But other boys and girls will moal, 
“September’s here again!” 


Good Deeds 


By Maude M. Grant 


All the helpful things we do, 
Kind and gentle, cheerful, to A 
They are like the candles bri 
Shining in the dark of night 
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children were consid- 

ered “just stupid”. If 
coaching didn’t help them, 
ifdisciplinary measures 
failed,itwas considered that 
nothing more could be done about it. Stu- 
pidity was stupidity—and that was all 
there was to it! 


Fis backward 


But modern educators were not content 
to let it go at that. They determined to un- 
cover the roots of the trouble. Enlisting the 
aid of nutrition authorities, they instituted 
widespread investigations. And were re- 
warded by establishing the following facts; 


That much of the mental dullness and poor 
scholarship is caused by physical defects. 
That this condition is often the result of 
malnutrition. And finally, and most alarm- 
ing, that one third of our children suffer, to 
‘ome extent, from lack of proper nourishment! 


Challenged by the seriousness of the sit- 
tation, prompt action was taken to end it. 
Hot lunches were introduced in schools all 
over the country. Classes in nutrition were 
begun. And thousands of teachers aided the 
novement by explaining to their pupils the 
necessity for eating properly. 

To prevent malnutrition 
lnutrition can be checked—it can be 
Woided—if little bodies receive daily, and 
correct proportion, a variety of the vital 


David 


Every teacher has a David inher class. 
He’s willing enough. He tries hard to 
master his lessons. But somehow or 
other, poor David usually sticks at 
the foot of the class. “I can’t under- 
stand that boy”, you think. “After 
all I’ve done to help him. It must be 
that he’s just stupid.” But wait, 
Teacher. Don’t give up. It may be a 
condition far more serious than 
“stupidity” that is responsible for 
David's poor record. 


elements which are essential to health and 
well-being. 


Nutrition experts have long considered 
Grape-Nuts an ideal food in this respect. 
Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts pro- 
vides an admirably balanced ration, of high 
importance in the daily diet. For Grape- 
Nuts supplies the body with iron, for the 
blood, phosphorus for teeth and bones, pro- 
teins for muscle and body-building; dex- 
trins, maltose, and other carbohydrates for 
heat and energy; and the essential vitamin- 
B, a builder of the appetite. 


Grape-Nuts is made of wheat and malted 
barley, and undergoes a special baking proc- 
ess which makes it readily digestible. And 
it is a crisp food—requiring the thorough 





Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, Post's Bran 
Flakes, and Post's Bran Chocolate. 





chewing which is such an 
important factor in helping 
to keep the teeth and gums 
firm and healthy. 


Grape-Nuts, so very deli- 
cious, so very beneficial, is an 
ideal food for children, under- 

nourished or well. And many teachers do 
not hesitate to tell their children about it. 


About yourself 
Many people have acquired the habit of 
eating a light, incomplete breakfast. Yet at 
breakfast, after the long fast of the night, 
it is doubly important that the body receive 
sufficient nourishment to carry on through 
the morning hours. 


You will enjoy Grape-Nuts. Because it is 
so delicious. Because it is so orisp. Because 
it is so very beneficial. We'd like you to try 
it for breakfast tomorrow morning. Truly, 
you'll find it a splendid food. Your grocer 
sells it—or you can take advantage of the 
free offer below. 








MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Postruu Company, Inconronatep 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 
with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,"* by a former physical director of 
Cornell Medical College. 


Gc o.v086to08000006egieesine steers GWRicdcccnessvccesse 
Fill in completely—print name and address 








In Canada, address Canwapian Postum Companrt, Lrv., 
81a Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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N. E. A. Holds Meeting in Minneapolis 


Emphasis Placed upon Education for Citizenship 


HE sixty-sixth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association convened in 
“the city in the land of lakes,” from July 
first to sixth. As is customary, a vesper 
service and a concert were held Sunday afternoon 
and evening, the members meeting for the first 
general session on Monday morning. There were 
seven other general sessions; and the fifteen de- 
partments of the Association and fourteen allied 
organizations held several meetings each. 

In speaking of the convention program, Miss 
Cornelia S. Adair, president of the N. E. A., 
said: 

“For the past year I have traveled to and fro 
and up and down this vast country of ours. I 
have visited historic Jamestown. I have stood 
at sunset on Burial Hill. I have traveled the 
Oregon and the Santa Fé Trails. In my heart 
there has grown up a deeper respect and rever- 
ence for those, our pioneer ancestors, whose cour- 
age and steadfastness gave us this wonderful 
heritage. 

“I have visited schools—big schools and little 
schools, one-room schools and schools whose 
magnificent masonry and many-chambered walls 
would put to shame an ancient palace. Every- 
where, I have seen teachers at their work train- 
ing the children of America—helping them to 
establish within themselves those cardinal vir- 
tues that marked our founders. 

“It was inevitable that the convention topic 
this year should be ‘Education for Citizenship.’ 
The program has been carefully built. Each 
speaker has his contribution to make. It is my 
hope that all of us will come away with a deeper 
conviction and a wider vision of the part that we, 
as teachers, may play in the building of a great- 
er America.” 

In attendance at the convention were more than 
ten thousand teachers, of whom 1,146 were dele- 
gates to the Representative Assembly. The three 
meetings of this body were devoted to reports 
from the following committees: credentials, eth- 
ics of the profession, legislative (which included 
a discussion of the Education Bill), health prob- 
lems in education, election, tenure, retirement 
allowances, and appointment of delegates and 
kindred questions. There were also reports from 
the treasurer, the board of trustees, and the 
board of directors. 

Exhibits of work done by pupils in the ele- 
mentary schools and the junior and senior high 
schools of Minneapolis were attractively arranged 
for the benefit of visiting teachers. Courtesy 
cars were available for the free transportation of 
teachers from the Auditorium, where the general 
meetings were in session and the commercial ex- 
hibits displayed, to the school exhibits and the 
various buildings where departmental meetings 
were held. In every way Minneapolis was a de- 
lightful host. 

Invitations were received from several cities 
for the 1929 meeting of the Association, Atlanta, 
Georgia, will probably be chosen. 


Officers for 1928-1929 


The president of the Association for the com- 
ing year will be Uel W. Lamkin. Cornelia S. 
Adair automatically becomes first vice-president, 
and eleven vice-presidents were elected as fol- 
lows: George A. Allen, Jr., of Kansas; Ira T. 
Chapman, of New Jersey; James P. Coates, of 
South Carolina; J. J. Early, of Wyoming; 
Charles R. Foster, of Pennsylvania; Anne Graeme 
Fraser, of California; Florence M. Hale, of 
Maine; Elizabeth B. McCormick, of Wisconsin; 
M. H. Madden, of Arizona; C. B. Turner, of 
Louisiana; and Caroline S. Woodruff, of Ver- 


mont. Henry Lester Smith, of Indiana, was re- 
elected treasurer. Fifty-two directors, to repre- 
sent the forty-eight states and Alaska, District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, were also 
elected. 














Uel W. Lamkin 


ge N. E. A. president for 1928-1929, 
Uel W. Lamkin, is president of 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville, Missouri. This college 
has grown steadily during the seven 
years of Mr. Lamkin’s administration, 
and is now one of the leading teacher- 
training institutions of the country. 

Mr. Lamkin has been in educational 
work in Missouri since 1897. He has 
been a teacher, principal, county super- 
intendent, and state superintendent. 
While county superintendent of Henry 
County, Mr. Lamkin was elected presi- 
dent of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association. He has been a member of 
the executive committee of that organ- 
ization for the past three years. 
Through Mr. Lamkin’s efforts as a mem- 
ber of the building committee, the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association re- 
cently built and dedicated a $50,000 
Association home at Columbia, Mo. 
It is the only state teachers association 
to own its own home. 

For several years Mr. Lamkin has 
been working with the presidents of the 
other state educational institutions in 
Missouri for uniform standards for ad- 
mission and graduation, and for reason- 
able uniformity of curricula in the state. 




















Principles and Policies for the Coming Year 


The gist of the resolutions, adopted at the final 
session of the Representative Assembly as the 
platform for the year, follows. 

Education for a democracy.—Our American 
democracy is based firmly on the principle of the 
equal inalienable right of all to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. But there can be no 
equal right for all, no best achievement for any, 
without full and equal opportunity for education. 


To give this opportunity to all in fullest meg 
ure, both as the means and as the end of dem», 
racy, is the great purpose of the American Dublie 
school. That the work of the schools may be ye 
done and their purposes finally attained, we, fy 
ourselves and fellow teachers, pledge the fully 
devotion of all our energies as our patriotic 
duty and highest service to state and nation, 

Parent-teacher associations. — No greats 
movement in the field of education has been fi 
tered during the last quarter of a century thy 
the organization of parent-teacher association, 
This movement has for its purpose the welfay 
of children. It has held steadfastly to this hig 
endeavor and has become one of the most ef. 
cient agencies in the promotion of all activitig 
which contribute to the successful training ¢ 
the child in its relation to the home, scho 
church, and state. The N. E. A. commends thi 
great organization upon the work already . 
complished and assures its co-operation in q 
efforts to promote a closer relationship betwea 
the home and the school. 


Financing education—The real problem «fp 


financing education is to devise a system ¢ 


school revenue that will assure equal educationd} 


opportunity, the birthright of every Amerieu 
boy and girl. The state should accept the rn 


sponsibility for seeing that a satisfactory pn} 


gram of education is offered to all children ani 
then it should in a businesslike manner set abou 
the task of seeing that the burden of support i 
the program is distributed in such a manner th 
it will fall upon the people in all localities « 
cording to their ability to pay. 

Retirement.—We believe in a retirement sy: 
tem that is absolutely fair to the teacher and ti 
the public. The efficiency of the teacher is ir 
creased by a retirement system, because it re 
lieves the teacher’s mind of the fear of destitute 
old age and makes it possible for him to invest i 
study, training, and travel without endangeriy 
the provision made for his later years. Tk 
N. E. A. indorses legislation providing for a fai 
and just retirement of teachers and believes thi 
a sound plan for this purpose will contribu 
greatly to the growth and the stability of th 
teaching profession. 

Tenure.—The development of the teaching prt 
fession depends in a very large measure upon tht 
permanence of teaching positions and the fre 


dom of teachers from those disturbances af 
petty annoyances that cause unrest and dissatitf 


faction. This association pledges its support \ 
legislation for the purpose of improving cont: 
tions of tenure, and urges upon cities and stalé 
the importance of permanence in teaching po 
tions to insure the stability and progress of t 
teaching profession. 

The curriculum.—The N. E. A. recognizes th 
study and investigation of school curricula # 
one of the important educational projects in p* 
ent-day education. The greatest objective 
educational training is the growth and develoy 
ment of the child in all those qualities that m 
for complete living. We hold to the principh 
that all programs of study should be subordin#! 
to the advancement of this great purpose. 

Illiteracy.—The N. E. A. has stood consistent! 
for the removal of adult illiteracy from ™ 
United States and has fostered the movement ® 
one in keeping with the high ideals and patric 
spirit of the teachers of America, as well a8 # 
that fulfills the true purpose of democracy. 

The year 1930 will be a momentous one in © 
cational history, marking as it does the ? 
census and the rank which the United States 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Valuable 
Practical Teachin g Help 


Read about the COLGATE HEALTH CLUB—with its thousands 

of happy, active members. And about the COLGATE CLEAN 

TEETH CHARTS which make teaching so much easier. Send 

NOW for these and other valuable Colgate Classroom Helps. 
Coupon below brings them all—FREE. 


September 1928 


perenne of pupils proudl 
wearing their Colgate Health Club 
pins! Whole classes fired with renewed 
zeal and interest in oral hygiene! Teach- 
ers everywhere suddenly finding their 
tasks easier . .. more agreeable! 

All this has been accomplished in a 


few short months by the new, revised | 


Colgate Classroom Helps. 


Health Club helps you teach 
tooth cleanliness 


The Colgate Health Club is especially a 
boon to teachers. It offers a subtle— 
and at the same time, effective—way of 
instilling the clean teeth idea among 
your pupils, Children like to wear pins, 


ee 


| 





_ pin signifies membership in the 


Wearing of the beautiful bronze 
Colgate Health Club, 


You distribute the charts to your pupils, 
who keep on them a daily record of 
their tooth brushing. At the end of 
three months the charts are forwarded 
to Colgate & Company, and those chil- 
dren whose records show the required 
number of brushings, receive, um, 
bronze pins and memberships in the 
Colgate Health Club. 


Local club gives added interest 


You can create even further interest 
by organizing the winners of these 
awards into a local branch of the 
Colgate Health Club. Children enjoy 
such a club—and the importance that 
goes with membership. 


















and the bronze pin of membership in the Col- 
gate Health Club is a badge of honor. They can 
wear it proudly. 

For it is through regular tooth brushing, 


as taught by the Colgate Clean Teeth Charts, 
that the children win this membership pin. 
The charts are furnished to you as a part of 
Colgate’s Classroom Helps. 


Those who have not joined will hurry to 
qualify through the Colgate Clean Teeth 
Charts. And thereby make the teaching of this 
important subject easier for you. 


The Colgate Classroom Helps include 
the following free material: 


1. The “Dental Lesson.” A helpful 
24-page booklet, full of interesting 
tooth facts arranged in the form of 
dental lesson plans and lectures. 

Thousands of teachers have found 
this book of great value. 


2. Trial-size tubes of Ribbon Dental 
Cream for each child in your class, 


3. Clean Teeth Charts—one for each 
of your pupils. 





4, Teachers’ souvenir package. 


The Colgate Clean Teeth Chart 


-. + Makes possible effective SEND THE COUPON The reward for merit in Oral 


“homework” in oral hy- Hygiene... Every child who 
Mail the coupon below for these valuable Classroom —. It brings them 


lene. Induces pupils to fills out the Colgate Clean 
brush their teeth every da - Teeth Chart, according to * 
Ay straight to your desk. Don’t wait. Have them ready to aid you when the Fall 
term starts. Send the coupon NOW. 











One, free, for every child in rule, receives one of these 
your class. beautiful bronze pias. 








Colgate & Company, Dept. 219-1, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen: ’ 
O Please send me, free of charge, an assortment of Oral Hygiene Classroom 
helps {including Clean Teeth Charts} for.........sccceceeerecececeeees pupils. 


O Please send me, free of charge, ....cccccccccccccccccccccscccsccscccecccceee 
Clean Teeth Charts ONLY. (Fill in the number of charts you need) 
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take among others in literacy. The best possible 
use should be made of the intervening time both 
to enlighten mankind and to lift our nation to 
the place which it deserves to occupy. 

The challenge is to all America, but to the 


teachers it is insistent. We call 
upon the teaching forces of Amer- 
ica to enlist in a united effort to 
rid their communities and the na- 
tion of illiteracy by 1930. 

Americanization.— The adapta- 
tion of persons of foreign ancestry 
and the naturalization of the for- 
eign-born into American citizen- 
ship is a matter of such importance 
to the welfare of the nation that it 
should be handled with the great- 
est intelligence. We commend all 
movements for the true and sound 
Americanization of those who do 
not possess by inheritance the spir- 
it of our American institutions, 
without bringing upon those who 
seek American citizenship through 
the process of naturalization any 
hardship. We hold that the full 
rights of American citizenship 
should not be conferred upon those 
who have not come into full posses- 
sion of the American spirit and 
ideals. We approve those institu- 
tions and agencies that by instruc- 
tion, training, and inspiration are 
striving to bring the foreign-born 
into a loyal and understanding rela- 
tion to our American institutions 
and our national ideals. 

International relations. — The 
N. E. A. declares its interest in all 
movements for the promotion of 
more amicable relations among the 
nations of the world. We believe 
that the nations have much more 
to gain through the practice cf 
amity and peace than through mis- 
understanding and discord. We es- 
pecially commend the work of the 
World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, and we pledge our sup- 
port and co-operation in its various 
movements for the establishment 
of a better understanding among 
the peoples of the earth. We be- 
lieve that world peace can only be 
established through a process of 
education in all nations and that 
the establishment of universal edu- 
cational ideals among the nations 
will be the greatest force for creat- 
ing international understanding 
and peace, 

To attain these results we rec- 
ommend that educational institu- 
tions provide courses of instruc- 
tion in internationaf relations and 
that all available materials for the 
cultivation of good will among the 
nations be fully utilized. Such in- 
struction should be especially em- 
phasized in the teacher-training in- 
stitutions. 

Freedom of the teacher—The 
N. E. A. believes there is urgent 
need for recognizing the influence 
of the teacher’s status on the whole 
process of education in the public 
school. This is especially true in 
the nature of the contract, the 
status of the teacher in the school 
and in the community, and his re- 
lation to those in authority. We 


believe that there should be more genuine free- 
dom for the teacher, freedom in mind and spirit 
to achieve and create and to take pride in the art 
of teaching, so that he may have the same satis- 
faction in achievement and recognition that the 
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lawyer, the doctor, and the engineer have in 
the practice of their professions. Such freedom 
should be accompanied by a proper restraint and 
a sense of obligation and responsibility in all 
relations. 

















Excerpts from the President’s Annual Address 
at the First General Session of the N. E. A., July 2, 1928 


N HER address as president of the N. E. A., Miss Cornelia S. 
Adair discussed the work of the Association for the past year, 
touching on many phases of educational needs and progress. 
Speaking of propaganda in the schools, she remarked: “There 
is but one constitutional justification for expending the tax 
funds of the people upon the public schools. It is to insure the 
general welfare by increasing the common knowledge and com- 
mon ability to think accurately and straight. The public schools 
of the United States are attended by more than twenty million 
Americans at the most impressionable period of their lives. The 
slant of their thinking will determine the public policy of to- 
morrow. For this reason, the utmost care must be taken to avoid 
the introduction into the public schools of propaganda of a kind 
that will bias their future judgments.” 

Miss Adair summarized recent educational accomplishments as 
follows: “Between the years 1917 and 1927 our high school en- 
rollment has increased from 1,600,000 to 4,000,000; and teacher 
attendance at summer school has increased from 40,000 to 
250,000. In 1917 there were twenty-five teachers colleges author- 
ized to grant degrees; now there are more than four times that 
many. The number of consolidated schools has increased from 
8,000 to 16,000. Curriculum research has been fundamental and 
far-reaching. Twenty-six states now have sound retirement 
laws and the teachers of thirteen states have some form of tenure 
law. The value of school property has grown from $2,000,000,000 
to $4,800,000,000; and the average salary of teachers has been 
increased from $600 to $1,300 a year. 

“The growth in membership of the National Education Asso- 
ciation from 10,104 in 1918 to 181,358 in 1928 is amazing, but the 
growth of the state associations from 200,000 in 1917 to more 
than 600,000 in 1927 presents an astounding figure. Several 
state associations and many local organizations count within 
their membership 100 per cent of the teachers in the given area. 
We have more 100 per cent schools in the National Education 
Association to-day than we had members ten years ago. 

“While much has been accomplished, much more remains to be 
done. Of the 900,000 persons engaged in educational work in 
America, only 181,358 (about 20 per cent) are members of the 
National Education Association. While our percentage of pos- 
sible membership now equals that of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the American Medical Association, with its 61 per cent of 
possible membership, is still in the lead. We are still far from 
our goal of a united profession at work on its problems. We do 
not yet realize our potential strength for progressive and con- 
structive educational legislation. 

“The National Education Association challenges us to further 
professional study that we may better fit ourselves for our daily 
tasks; to painstaking experimentation that we may improve our 
methods of teaching; to scientific study of child life, that we 
may better understand the abilities, interests, ambitions, and 
accomplishments of each individual pupil. 

“It has been said that a task without a vision is drudgery, a 
vision without a task is a dream, but a task and a vision is joy 
unspeakable. The teachers of America have a great task, but 
they have also a vision of the result of that task, rightly per- 
formed, upon the future of America and the world.” 




















Health and physical education.—Health is win- 
ning increasing and clearer recognition as the 
fundamental objective in the entire program of 
public education. The purpose of health educa- 
tion is to bring to bear upon every child in the 
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school the grcatest possible number of influences 
favorable to the inculcation of habits, attitudg 
and knowledge desirable for individual and eo, 
munity health. 

Physical education should put the major em. 


Com- 


phasis upon an extensive Program 
of wholesome activities for ql] Du- 
pils, rather than the devotion of the 
facilities of instruction primarily 
to the more highly gifted and in- 
tensively developed few capable of 
winning victories and contests, 

We indorse all movements in the 
communities and in the schools of 
‘he country for the promotion of 
physical education and _ ment, 
health. We believe that there ig pp 
greater objective in education thay 
the ideal of a sound mind ip , 
sound body. 

Postage rates for books—This 
association gives its indorsement 
to the proposal to amend the postal 
laws so that more favorable rates 
may be granted for the circulation 
of books through the mails. The 
diffusion of knowledge and the ad- 
vancement of culture are dependent 
largely upon the wide distribution 
of books. For this reason no w- 
necessary restrictions should he 
placed upon the circulation of 
books among the people. 

Unity of educational administra- 
tion.—The Board of Education in 
our larger communities should 
elect, upon the nomination of the 
superintendent of schools, an as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of 
business affairs. This man should 
be highly trained as a business ex- 
ecutive and should co-operate with 
the superintendent of schools in the 
making of the budget, in the de- 
velopment of plans and the super- 
vision of the construction of build- 
ings, in the purchase, storage, and 
distribution of supplies, in the 


‘handling of the pay roll, and the 


like. His efficiency will be in- 
creased by virtue of the relation- 
ship which he bears to the chief 
executive officer of the Board of 
Education. The administration of 
the school system will profit from 
a relationship which is sound in 
theory and which has been success 
fully established in practice. 
Bureau of Education.—We con- 
mend the work of the United States 
Bureau of Education, done too often 
with meager funds and inadequate 
equipment. We urge upon Congress 
the importance of making to the 
Bureau of Education such ade 
quate appropriations as will enable 
it to do effectively and on the plane 
of present needs all the work of ie 
vestigation, information, advice 
and promotion for which it was & 
tablished. Because of the rapid 
growth of the public high school 
as a part of our system of educk 
tion we urge the need of a com 
paratively large appropriation fot 
the special purpose of enabling the 
Bureau, in co-operation with stal? 
and local authorities and agenclé 
to make a thorough and compl 
hensive study of public secondary 
education, its organization 


methods, and its relation to and articulation W! 
elementary education and higher education. 

The Education Bill.—Efficiency and eon 
demand that agencies of the federal governme 
(Continued on page 93) 
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Checking up after Vacation 


HUusKY, lively children are the ones who spent long hours 
in the sunshine during their vacation. But sunshine alone 
did not produce this vigor. Proper choice of food has con- 
tributed much to their good health, and now back to school 
they come well fortified for the months ahead. 

Help your pupils to keep the pep acquired from their 


out-of-door summer by encouraging them to eat whole- 
some meals. 
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KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Corn Flakes, Krumbles, ALL-BRAN, Pep Bran Flakes, Kellogg’s 
Whole Wheat Biscuit, Rice Krispies and Kaffee Hag Coffee. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are always popular—. 
served with milk or cream they give the energy 
which active, growing children require. 

To arouse and hold the interest of the children 
in their growth and health, let us send you 
health score charts. 


NNER SEALED 




















CORN FLAKES 


RELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Department NI-9 
ttle Creek, Michigan 


Please send — Health Score Charts. 
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Special Work for Superior Children 
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HOW THEY ARE CARED FOR IN PASADENA 


UBLIC schools in many places are doing 

special work for children of subnormal 

mentality, coaching them, gathering 

them into classes, even into separate 
buildings, where they can be studied and given 
adapted instruction. Only a few cities, however, 
are treating their superior children in a similar 
way. 

Pasadena, one of these cities, is blazing its 
own trail in this educational experiment. The 
idea was started by finding in a kindergarten a 
small boy who was reading his brother’s fifth 
reader with ease. He was given a series of tests 
and found to be so keen mentally that a mere 
promotion to the first grade would not be suffi- 
cient; yet he had not learned to write his name, 
nor had he the knowledge of any other tool sub- 
jects necessary for further advancement. 

“He’s in a class all by himself,” said the 
head of the research department, “unless,” she 
added with sudden inspiration, “we can find 
others like him.” 

Systematically she went through the ward 
schools testing all elementary pupils. The re- 
sults were astonishing; enough gifted ones were 
found to keep several teachers busy. At last 
eighty-three children were assigned four rooms 
in a central school building where subnormal, 
nearly blind, deaf, and otherwise handicapped 
ones were also being taught according to their 
peculiar needs. 

As in the case of the small boy mentioned 
above, superior intelligence has, in each case, 
manifested itself in the ability to read, to grasp 
the meaning of words, and in the use of a large 
vocabulary. Each child has met many tests. 

The Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale was em- 
ployed, as were vocabulary tests formulated by 
the research department of the Los Angeles 
schools, and other tests. 

These children show a dislike for drill, their 
penmanship is crude, and their hands are as yet 
unskilled. They are not allowed to become book- 
worms, for an enriched curriculum is provided. 
Each day they have the same lessons that they 
would have in the ordinary grades. These are 
finished quickly, and the extra time is put on ad- 
ditional work. Since the pupils are not unduly 
pushed ahead, they could go back to the ward 
school without making complications. Seven 


By LEE McCRAE 


pupils who have had a year of training in this 
school have already becn transferred to the 
eighth grade in another part of the city. Here 
they were put with some twelve more who were 
capable of fast work, and made the care of a 
special teacher. The results up to date are so 
fine that it is planned to extend this type of 
service as fast as it can conveniently be done. 

A visitor accustomed only to the procedure of 
the ordinary schoolroom is almost shocked by the 
revolutionary methods of study, recitation, and 
discipline. Desks and seats have been discarded 
for tables, large and small, around which the pu- 
pils sit in little movable chairs. Some rockers 
are in the room; one corner is a handcraft shep; 
another is their library; their own posters and 
decorations are on the walls; and the whole re- 
sembles a children’s living-room rather than a 
school. 

All move about the place at will, talk out loud, 
though always in low tones, and consult the 
teacher in much the same way that they would a 
gifted older playmate. In fact, there is an entire 
absence of restraint, a perfect naturalness of 
movement and manner, and with it, a real eager- 
ness to be doing something they enjoy doing— 
which is not always the same thing for all of 
them at the same time. 

The literature work of the older children is 
done on their own initiative. A chairman is 
chosen to be in charge of each subject, and he 
or she appoints classmates, to prepare papers 
about the author and his works, and to memo- 
rize certain poems. Some of these children have 
written original poems, correct in meter, show- 
ing real poetic spirit, and beautifully worded. 
The development of initiative and special talents 
is one of the aims of this whole scheme. 

On a visit that I made to this school, these 
older pupils showed me, with immense pride, 
their “history of records.” They themselves had 
made and stretched across one side of the room 
a chart about three feet wide by twelve feet long, 
which they had checked off to represent the cen- 
turies B.c. and A.D., with the names of nations 
or lands down the left edge. In these squares 
they had located the data as to when and where 
the different races had discovered new ways of 
setting down their history, from stone-writing 
to typing. Gradually they were adding to this, 


Group of Superior Children of Pasadena Constructing a Village 


doing all the research work themselves, for 4), 
teacher always says, “You can find it jn 
library.” 

Book learning is only a part of this gpecig 
training. In the workshop corner there is a cop, 
plete weather bureau, a rain gauge, thermomete 
barometer, and wind meter, all handmade api 
showing originality as well as ingenuity, 

“We have a number of real inventions, tq 
some finished, some not quite worked out as yet’ 
explained my guide, piloting me about the rooy 
while the rest went on with their letter-writing 
oblivious of my presence. “Here are our cari. 
index files which we did last week; and you se 
the tiny footstools? Some of the chairs are t; 
high for us, so we made these stools.” 

In the next to the lowest grade of these gy. 
perior children we found part of them reading 
books of their own choosing (from a careful} 
selected library, however), some figuring on |q 
blackboards, a few writing, while a half doz 
others were on a big rubber mat at the end ¢/ 
the room playing Peter Pan. Those not in th 
play paid no attention to it whatever, although 
the small actors were very dramatic. 

There was no self-consciousness, no coercion 
no pouting, little criticism of one another’s work 
Nor could I detect any smirking, any airs of sv 
periority. My observation was _ superficial, o! 
course, but the teachers confirm the verdict tha 
the reaction to all this revolutionary teaching is 
fine. 

These teachers, all highly capable and expe 
rienced, are being “trained on the job.” On 
teacher who was opposed to this new method 
feeling quite sure that it would not work ou! 
was soon converted. Some teachers argue tha 
specialized work will develop nervous wreck 
bookworms, or intellectual snobs. There are 
such symptoms here so far. Short periods 0 
play show that the children are as energetic # 
the playground as in their studies. 

At the close of the school year, a program wa 
presented which had been planned and prepare 
almost entirely by the pupils. Exhibits of wor 
were on display. The first group had a villa 
to show, each having constructed a good-siz 
building. The second group displayed handwor 
portraying Indian life,,with pottery model 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The Dental Profession Studies 
Dingy Film on Teeth 


Film forms on teeth and gives them that dull, ‘‘off- 
color’’ look. It fosters serious tooth and gum disorders 


Remove it in the way now urged by foremost dental opinion of the day 


WO things you may rightfully expect from the den- 
tifrice you use, says a famous New York dental spe- 
cialist: “That teeth be sparkling white and that you be 
Protected from the commoner tooth and gum disorders.” 


A dentifrice that fulfills present scientific standards 
will accomplish these results by removing the film 
that forms on teeth. And it’s to this film that “off-color” 
teeth and many tooth and gum disorders now are traced. 

Thus in widespread use among dentists is the special 

im-removing dentifrice called Pepsodent. 


Why FILM may lead to trouble 
Run your tongue across your teeth and you will feel 
aslippery, viscous coating. That is film. 
It clings to teeth so stubbornly that ordinary 
ming will not successfully remove it. It gets into 
crevices and Stays. Stains from food and smoking sink 
film and make teeth dull and dingy. 


= breed in film by the millions. And they, 
the tartar film develops into, are the chief 
Cause of pyorrhea. Film, too, invites the acids of decay. 


Special way removes film 
close direction of leading dental authority a 
Im-removing tooth paste, known as Pepso- 
Was developed. It acts td curdle that film and 
mM gentle safety to remove it. 


Under 
Special 


fs this development the world has gained a new 
€ption of what a dentifrice should be and do. 
lists by the thousands tell us this. 

















Present-day dental findings urge the importance of start- 

ing early in children the habit of removing film twice daily 

from the teeth by Pepsodent, Gleaming smiles, the reward 
of daily care, bring charm and popularity in later life. 


Pepsodent acts to increase the alkalinity of saliva 
and thus to neutralize fermenting starch deposits that 
cause the acids of decay. 

Pepsodent aids to firm and harden the gums. 


Thus, Pepsodent answers fully the requirements 
of the dental profession of today. That’s why in 58 
nations its acceptance among dentists is widespread. 


Take 10 days to see 

White and sparkling teeth must be kept film free. 
Healthy teeth and gums must likewise be protected 
from film daily. For this special purpose get a large 
tube at your druggist’s, or write to address below for 
ten days’ supply free. 

Note how soon teeth grow whiter and brighter. 
How soon gums firm and harden. 


See your dentist twice each year. Use Pepsodent 
twice each day. That marks the height of modern 
tooth care as present-day science knows it. 

The Pepsodent Co., 1104 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., U.S. A.; 191 George St., Toronto 2, Ont., Can.; 
42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1, Eng.; (Aus- 
tralia), Ltd., 72 Wentworth Ave., Sydney, N.S. W. 





Pat. OFF. 


Pépsadént 


REG.V.S. 
The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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*“ After 
every 
meal’? 


Rest, relaxation, recreation, 
—WRIGLEY’S! 


Just the touch of refreshment 
and lasting good taste that 
makes any outing perfect. 





NEW YORK’S NEWEST AND 
FINEST HOTEL 


SMARTLY NEAR THE 
CENTER OF THINGS 


Around the corner from New York's exclusive shopping dis- 
trict, readily accessible to leading theatres, and railroad 
terminals, yet in a neighborhood socially correct and away 
from the noise and turmoil of the business district. The Park 
Central enjoys a location distinctly unique inits advantages. 


Come to the Park Central, New York's newest and finest hotel, 
where you will find advantages heretofore unknown to Ameri 
can hostelries— Radio outlets ... Electric Refrigeration... Five 
Period Salons and Roof Patios for private social functions... 
Swimming Pool, “Roof Garden featuring the world famous 
Venetian Gondoliers.”... other features equally unusual and 
desirable. Single rooms five dollars per day and up. Double 
rooms eight dollars per day and up. 





THE PARK CENTRAL. 


FIFTY-SIXTH STREET AT 7th AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





LCCC 
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0000000000 























Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 


HOOT MON! 





Raise funds for your School, Christian Scotmints Co., Inc., Desk N.1.-23, Jersey City, N.J. 
Endeavor, Sunday School or other . _ . é ‘ 
Church Societies, selling delicious Scot- Send.. «+++ packages of Scotmints (express 
mints. Six flavors -Peppermint, Yeast, or parcel post prepaid). 
Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon and 
Licorice, Sell for 6¢. Everybody has .oe-Peppermint sees Weed 3 ccccce Licorice 
a nickel and everybody likes Scotmints. . 
... Wintergreen «ee-Clove ....Cinnamon 
NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 
We extend you 30 days’ credit, ship in NQ@Me coccccccccccccsccccccsccsccccesessesseees 
any \quantity and any assortment of Stre. 
flavors. CREOLE. ccccercccsccccesccsssesseeevesesesesesess 
City cccccccsccccesccccececs 3 
For _— For ity State 
320 Pkgs. 500 Pkgs. 1000 Pkgs. School 2.220. ssccscccccccsesreccceeeeescsscccesrs 
$16.00 25.00 $50.00 
9.00 13.50 26.00 CHEAPER ccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccesecs 
$ 7.00 $11.50 $24.00 Pastor..... - Society. «+..e-eecceeeee 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc., Desk N.1.-23, SO ss eerie von ls:accvicenavccccdvedadsunedvadbes 




















Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 68) 


The Uses of the Apostrophe 
By Grace P. Hefelfinger 


HILDREN sometimes find difficulty 

in remembering the two uses of the 
apostrophe. In my fourth grade this 
year, after a separate study of con- 
tractions and possessives, I asked the 
children to bring old magazines which 
might be cut apart. I placed before 
the class two large sheets of paper 
with “Possessives” written at the top 
of one, and “Contractions” at the top 
of the other. We looked through the 
magazines for the apostrophe, every- 
body eager to find the first one. When 
someone found a contraction and could 
tell the full form, or found a possessive 
and could tell whether it was singular 
or plural, he had the privilege of cut- 
ting it out and pasting it on the pa- 
per. Our papers were filled during 
the class period and every child found 
at least one example of each use of the 
apostrophe. Many children found a 
large number of them. We used these 
posters in written and review work 
later on in class periods. This helped 
the children to recognize and distin- 
guish and contractions 
quickly. 


Putting Life into Spelling 
By Florence A. Neiley 


REPARE twenty-six cards about 

four by five inches. On each one 
make a lower-case letter that can easily 
be seen across the room. Monitors 
pass a card to each child. If a room 
has less than twenty-six pupils, two 
cards may be given to some of the chil- 
dren, or if there are more than twenty- 
six, prepare duplicates of the more 
commonly used letters. 

The teacher calls a word, and the 
child having the first letter of that 
word runs to the front of the room 
with it. The one who has the second 
letter follows, and so on. If a child 
does not take his letter up when he 
should, those sitting near him raise 
their hands and the teacher calls 
someone who takes his letter. If the 
word is spelled wrong, someone is al- 
ways ready to take the right letter up 
and send the child holding the wrong 
letter to his seat. If a word contains 
a letter used twice, the child holding 
that letter must quickly change his 
place as the word is built. As each 
word is completed, the children left at 
their seats pronounce and spell it. 

Many words can be spelled in a very 
short period by a wide-awake class, 
and the class will become wide awake, 
in spelling at least, if this little game 
is used frequently. 


Imagination and Language 
By Margaret A. Tibbetts 


HE writing and telling of original 

stories is important in upper-grade 
work. Our language textbooks give so 
much aid to the child in story-telling 
from pictures that no room is left for 
his free imagination. 

I have a third grade of twenty-four 
Italian pupils. They need to learn how 
to use English, and their experience is 
limited because of environment. I cut 
twenty-four pictures, mostly adver- 
tisements, from magazines. Each pic- 
ture portrayed some action. I glued 
the pictures to gray mounting paper, 
nine by twelve inches. I gave them 
to the children for a ten-minute silent- 
study period, and then each child in 
turn told the story while he held his 
picture before the class. The result 
was a revelation. Unhampered by 
questions, and realizing that he had a 
picture and story new to all the other 
children, each pupil had an incentive 
to talk. Our work in language took a 
stride forward. By interchanging the 
pictures I had twenty-four lessons, 
some of which were written instead of 
oral. The children did not tire of the 
pictures because they made up differ- 
ent stories each time, 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Harter’s New 
Report Card; 


Report cards should play an outstanding par 
in the school life and experiences of every child 
from the time he enters school for the first ti 
until he graduates from the high school i 
reality the report card is the pay envelope . 
which the child at regular intervals cary 
home to his parents his earnings in schoo] oa 
vities. The new line of samples in The Harte 
Report Card series has been carefully Prepared 
with this idea in mind. 

You will find the line complete, showing botin 
the standard and more conventional types of », 
port cards and the types having incorporatel 
in them some of the more recent developments 
in report card writing such as graphic Teports 
of grades, character, citizenship and health 
grading. , 


Write for new illustrated circular and sample, 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY (0, 
2048 East 71 Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 


See our larger adv. on page 4, 


in 










for Feminine Hygiene 


Wise women keep their faith ip 
MU-COL. There’s a reason, 
soon learn it is dependable. With its 
pleasing fragrance and cool comfort 
able stimulation, it proves a revelation 
to those accustomed only to the 
carbolic or coal tar douche, 
MU-COL is a hygienic powder; 
dissolves quickly, can be used 
freely without harm. 


MU-COL 


At Druggists 35c, 60c, $1.20 or 
The MU-COL Company 
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163 E. Tupper St., Buffalo, NY. 
Free Sample to Teachers. 


@@ 


BUNIONS ‘ious 


15 DAYS 


I end bunions forever with my new Pedodyne Solvent 
treatment. Pain stops almost instantly. Actual reduction 
of the enlarged growth starts so fast that your next paif 


oes can be a size smaller—o two sizes smaller. 


Prove Tt Free Just send your same and of 


dress, no money, 
g d to bring complete results may be 
yours to try. No obligations—Address 
KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. P 195 
180 North Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois 


Beautiful Complexion 
IN 15 DAYS 


Clear your complexion of pimples, 
whiteheads spots, enlarged pores, 
and other b crmishes 
exon soft, rosy. $ W's Wie ates 
ondes' ream. . 
method . different. No cosmetics, 
salves, soaps, clay, ointments, 

‘es, masks, vapor spreye. 
other implements, No diet, no f . 
Seah aan Bit "Yen 

‘or my Free > 
gated. Send no money. Just get the 


Dorothy Ray, 646 N. Michigan Bivd., Suite 16, Chica 


DO YOU MEAN PARADISE 
TO SOMEBODY? 
Teachers—Do you wear the same dress week aftet Jost! 
until everyone knows it and your individuality NED 
You can easily have three INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNS! 
frocks at the price you now pay for one Hand me 
Many teachers make $15.00 to $100.00 a month in #8 
times, designing and making gowns for their 
Let ys show you how. Write immediately, befors 
forget, to Franklin Institute, Dept. G604, Roches ® 
for 32 page ““GOWN BOOK.” It will = 7 - 
te i i erful trainin 
eachers, with sample lessons from this won 


Saint Teresa Little Flower’ Medal 


Cut out this advertisement and sel 
to us with your name and address 
we will mail you this Little = 
Medal absolutely FREE, 
one cent of expense to you. 


Co., Dept. H-12, Providence, Rl 


Are the walls of your schoolroom - 
and cheerless? Our Large a 
Pictures with Glass Fronts make Pagt 
homelike and attractive. Read 
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Teaching 
Helps 


SIL 


Our educational department supplies 
teachers with carefully prepared scientific 
specimens covering origin, culture and man- 
ufacture of silk, In use all over U. S. 48 
page text book illustrated with full color 
plates, 10c; eight mounted specimens on 
cards packed in box, illustrating manufac- 
ture, 80c; cabinet showing 
preserved specimens of 
worm, moth, cocoon, etc., 
$5; boxes of 2 cocoons, 10c ; 
wall chart, 20c. All post- 
paid. Ask for folders or 
send orders to 


THE CORTICELLI SILK CO., 
8521 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 
Corticelli Spool Silk, Dress Silks, Hosiery. 











Instantly transforms lashes into a 
dark, rich luxuriant fringe oflove- 
liness. Lends sparkling bril- 
liance and shadowy, invit- 
ing depth to the eyes. The 
easiest eyelash beautifier to 
apply ... Perfectly harmless. 
Used by thousands. Try it. Sol- 
id or waterproof Liquid May- 
belline, Black or Brown, 75¢ 
atall toilet goods counters. 

MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 





A Genuine Leather Basket Ball FREE 
for selling only one half gross Pencils. 
Read Page Seven! 











i New! 
Different ! 


Yoeree 


Interludes 
of 
Pleasure 


A NEW MONTHLY SERVICE 


Every month this new service 
supplies plans and patterns espe- 
tially adapted to the month. The 
patterns are all full size, thus elim- 
mating the uncertain work of en- 
larging which requires much time 
and is so difficult for many. The 
outlines are printed on the correct 
shade of colored construction paper 
80 that a complete unit of the pro- 
fect may be made from the patterns. 
+g are small pictures showing 
dis completed designs with definite 
rections for making. 


There will be Poster Patterns, 
pandow Decorations, Blackboard 
orders, Projects for the Sand Ta- 


ble, and Plans for Parties and Pro- 
rams, 


} All for the small sum of 50 cents. 


Constructive Seat Work Service 
jeeton, Illinois. 


I am enclosin 
g 50c to pay for the 
ptember “Interludes of Pleasure.” 


Name 
Town 
State 
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INEIG MONENASAMVIING 


Arithmetic in the Primary 
Grades 
(Continued from page 51) 


The children reported that there were 
six windows. When asked how they 
knew, one child answered by pointing 
to each window and counting them. 
Another said, “There are two windows 
on each side and there are three sides. 
I know that two and two are four, and 
four and two are six.” 

Having made certain about the num- 
ber of windows, the children decided 
that the next thing to do was to find 
out how much material would be need- 
ed for each window. This they thought 
could be done by measuring the win- 
dows. The children knew that the 
yardstick was the instrument to use in 
obtaining the information that they 
desired, but they did not know how to 
use it. The teacher helped them make 
the measurements. 

The windows were each twelve inch- 
es long and eighteen inches wide. One 
of the boys suggested that it would take 
six pieces of cloth, each twelve by 
eighteen inches. The girls said that 
more than that amount of cloth would 
be needed because there must be a hem 
at the top and one at the bottom of 
each curtain. “Besides,” one girl add- 
ed, “we could not buy six separate 
pieces of material. We have to buy it 
all in one piece.” 

A talk followed about how to make 
the curtains, and it was decided that 
three inches on each end would be 
enough to allow for the hems. Some- 
one figured quickly: “Twelve and three 
is fifteen, and fifteen and three is eight- 
een. We need a length of eighteen 
inches for each curtain.” This size 
was satisfactory to the entire group. 

The children next decided that since 
the windows were so wide, there ought 
to be two curtains on a window, and 
they saw that it would take twice eight- 
een inches of material for each win- 
dow. No one in the group could figure 
how much that would be, so we brought 
out the yardstick again and found the 
length of eighteen inches on it. They 
saw very quickly that eighteen inches 
is in the middle of the yardstick, and is 
therefore half a yard. They then esti- 
mated that one yard would make two 
curtains and that six yards would be 
required for the six windows, 

The children went to the store, se- 
lected the material, and bought it. 
When they came back to school, they 
measured the material into half-yard 
lengths, and cut it. The girls did the 
sewing, and in a short time some good- 
looking curtains appeared on the win- 
dows of the playhouse. 

Not only in this way does our first 
grade acquire arithmetical knowledge, 
but the teacher creates numerous op- 
portunities for the children to see how 
number functions in connection with 
the daily activities of the schoolroom, 
such as providing the correct number 
of books or papers for a group, finding 
the pages in the reading books, and so 
on. 


As previously stated, when teaching | 
of arithmetic occurs in the first grade, | 


it comes as the result of a need 
revealed by the children in the con- 
struction period or because of an un- 
satisfactory response to the periodic 
tests on fundamental number concepts. 
It is concerning these tests that I wish 
to write next, for no matter where the 
formal teaching of arithmetic is begun, 
whether in the first or in the second 
grade, it is absolutely essential that 
the teacher should know that her pupils 
have had an adequate preparation, that 
is, she must know that they have ac- 
quired the fundamental number con- 
cepts. Since this information can best 
be obtained through testing, and since 
testing is inherently a part of scien- 
tific teaching, I will include in my next 
article what I have to say about this 
very important phase of the work. 


———— 


It’s a good and safe rule to sojourn 
in every place as if you meant to spend 
your life there, never omitting an op- 
portunity of doing a kindness, speaking 
a true word or making a friend.—Rus- 
kin, 













Bigger 
Bargains 
Than Ever 
Before— 


Yes, better fabrics, better 
styles, bigger values than 


ever before. Season after 


season, the Chicago Mail 


Order Co, presents the very 
cream of Paris and American % 
fashions; and as each issue of our \@ 

big Free Catalog appears, the dollar- 

for-dollar values are actually greater 
than ever before. If you want to save 
money do not buy a single thing for 
any member of the family to wear until 

you have seen our marvelous new Fall 
and Winter Style Book and Family Outfitter. 


The Best of Styles 
at Unbeatable Prices 


Imagine 312 pages brimful of stunning 
styles—models inspired by the famous 
dressmaking house of Paul Carét, Paris, 
France, and approved by Mlle. Roberta by 

Cuséy, most beautiful and best dressed wo- Wi 
man in France, and by Ella Van Hueson, 

“Miss Universe” — the Reigning Beauty Wy} 
Queen of the World. Not only this, but the pick of + 


American fashions besides. Don’t fail to send coupon 
for your FREE copy. 


Mandel Fur 
Trimmed 
ALL WOOL 
SUEDE 
VELOUR 
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AttualColors ia Go Mar. ORDE™ 
and Lifelike Qi \\\ieuarstaaaes 
Rotogravure pon ee? 


Everything to Wear 
for All the Family 


Every page displays quality merchandise at 
prices made low by tremendous buying power 
and by our wiliingness to accept a very small 
margin of profit in order to sell a large volume. 
You’ll be amazed at the really substantial sav- 
ings you can make with this wonderful book 
to guide you. It presents apparel of every sort for 
every member of the family. Women’s Dresses, Coats, 
Millinery, Shoes— Men’s Suits, Overcoats, Shoes— 
Children’s apparel of all kinds—a complete line of 
Underwear, Hosiery, Corsets and Furnishings, as well 
as many useful articles for the home. Think of the 
time and effort and actual money it will save you. 
Send the coupon for this FREE Book now! 


Quick Service and Satisfaction 
GUARANTEED on Every Purchase 


Most orders are shipped by us the same day received -— the bal- 
ance within 24 hours. Almost 4,000,000 families depend upon 
us for service. Nearly forty years of fair dealing makes our 
money-back guarantee as good asany bond. If not satisfied with 
any article purchased, for any reason whatever, you can return it 
and we wil colead your money plus postage both ways; and 
if you find you can purchase the same goods for less money 
elsewhere, we will refund the difference. Write for your 





copy of this FREE Style Book today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 






















The chie coat pic- 
tured here is our \ 
No. 13F C4766 > | 





— beantifully Chicago Mail Order Co., Dept. 13 Chicago, Ill. 
fashioned of ALL Send me absolutely FREE your 1928-29 Fall and Winter 
WOOL SUEDE 


Style Book and Family Ourfitter showing the newest fash- 
ions in apparel for all the femily and many useful articles 
for the home. 


VELOUR, with 
fine Mandel fur 
trimming. Comes 
in Women’s sizes, 
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Starting 


in the 


September 
Issue— 


HEALTH 
and 
THE SCHOOL 


as a regular feature 


A new department, written especially for 
teachers, on how to make health teaching 
easier and more interesting will start 
in the September issue of HYGEIA, The 
Health Magazine, published by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. J. Mace An- 
dress, who will conduct this department of 


“Health and the School,” is known to 
teachers everywhere for his textbooks: 
“The Sunshine School,” “Journeys to 


Health Land,” and “Health Essentials.” 


Teachers who read HYGEIA will have original 
illustrated articles fresh from Dr. Andress’ pen 
each month,—-for instance, in this issue there 
will be a chart of health projects for all grades, 
a plan for organizing a boys’ health club, and 
comments on new books. In addition, individual 
health problems of teachers will be answered by 


Dr. Andress. 
School Number 


This new department alone should be worth the 
subscription cost of HYGEIA to you, but The 
Health Magazine also contains ever so many 
other articles on diet, child training, oral hy- 
giene, posture, exercise, new medical discoveries, 
and children’s stories—material that will be 
wonderfully helpful for class discussion, themes, 
topics, or notebooks ... The special School 
Number just out is packed with ideas for teach- 
ers: articles on Building Healthy Boys, Fit for 
the First Day of School, When “Light” Suppers 
Mean Heavy Digestion, Dental Superstitions, 
Health Secrets from Japan, and many other 
features. 


You can rely on all you read in HYGEIA, for 
its contributors are noted health authorities. 
Yet HYGEIA is free from technical terms and 
is cleverly illustrated. Start now with the 
School Number to read it regularly. 


Special Offer 
6 Months for $1.00! 


The regular subscription price of HYGEIA is $3.00 
@ wear, but if you are a new subscriber, the coupon 
will bring you siz numbers at the introductory rate. 
FREE! Whether or not you subscribe you 
may have without cost the book- 


let, “How I Use HYGEIA in My Classroom.” 
Check the coupon. 


| AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. ] 


C) Please send me HYGEIA for 6 months, 


beginning with the School Number. I am 
enclosing $1.00 in payment. 

( Please send me free of charge the broch- ] 
ure, “How 1 Use HYGEIA in My Class- ] 
room. | 

Name st | 

Address | 

| ES et 
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Special Work for Superior 
Children 


(Continued from page 84) 


after specimens in the museum, The 
third exhibited looms, which they had 
made themselves; rugs, which they 
had woven; and dyes, which they had 
prepared and experimented with. The 
older pupils proudly showed their 
elaborate “history of records.” 

To entertain their guests, some of 
the children re-enacted the Peter Pan 
story. Another group resented 
“Little Black Sambo.” The third 
group gave a literary program. 

Every one of these groups is given 
the choice of learning French or 
Spanish under the tutelage of the city 
specialist. Foreign languages, musical 
instruction, mechanical studies, and 
handcrafts enrich the curriculum and 
fill what would otherwise be waste 
time. All this is done without acceler- 
ating them beyond their grade. 

To prove to all concerned that these 
children were neither losing ground 
nor yet being advanced beyond their 
years, the final tests taken by all the 
Pasadena pupils—the Stanford achieve- 
ment tests commonly used—were given; 
and each child showed the proper 
progress, There can be no doubt what- 
soever that the innovation is a great 
success, 


Weather Study and the 
Scientific Attitude 


(Continued from page 40) 


This conception of cause and effect 
is not peculiar to any one subject of 
study, but may be developed either di- 
rectly or as a concomitant in practi- 
cally every phase of school work. 
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CaldWell and Eikenberry: Elements of 
General Science. (Boston: Ginn & 
Company, 1924.) 

Comstock, Anna B.: Handbook of Na- 
ture-Study. (Ithaca: Comstock Pub- 
lishing Company, 1911.) 

Craig, Gerald S.: Certain Techniques 
Used in Developing a Course of 
Study in Science for the Horace 
Mann Elementary School. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 


1927.) 

Gates, Arthur I.: Elementary Psy- 
chology. (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1927.) 

Pieper and Beauchamp: Everyday 
Problems in Science. (New York: 


Scott, Foresman & Company, 1925.) 


United States Weather Bulletins. 
(Washington, D. C.: United States 
Weather Bureau.) 
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A Puzzle Lesson 


By Anne Hornbeck 


T O VARY the Friday geography 

period, I recently gave the follow- 
ing puzzle lesson on the United States. 
Each pupil was furnished with a map 
of the United States, and told to an- 
swer fifteen questions such as the fol- 
lowing. 

Name the state: 

1. whose capital is the name of a 
famous explorer. 

2. whose capital is a girl’s name. 

3. whose name is composed of a 
girl’s name and an exclamation. 

——— 


A Correction 


Through an oversight, credit was not 
given for the text used in our April 
1928 frontispiece poster, “The Out- 
door Code of Good Citizens.” It was 
used by courtesy of The Wild Flower 
Preservation Society, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C., and reads as follows: 

“Help save the trees and wild 
flowers, 

Protect the birds and game, 

Keep the highways beautiful, 

Pick up the picnic rubbish, 

Put out your fire; then bury it.” 
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The Happy Hour Readers 


Four Delightful Books 


for Teaching Reading 


in the First and Second Grades 





Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG 
Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





FIRST YEAR 


Book I—For First Half 
Book II—For Second Half 
SECOND YEAR 

Book II] —For First Half 
Book IV—For Second Half 
Ww 
PREPAID PRICES 
Each Book in Strong Paper Covers 


reading. 


versation, 


18 Cents Per Copy 
Each Book in Flexible Cloth Covers 
24 Cents Per Copy — 
yo Sed = eter nt necessary 


15 or More Copies. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 


HE Happy Hour Readers are designed to teach 
primary reading by making the subject so attra. 
tive, so interesting, and so closely related to th 
everyday life of the child that its study will seem 
him an enjoyable pastime rather than an irksome task, 
Instruction is based on the Sentence Method, 3; 
this method the child is led from individual gente. 
ces through groupings of sentences to continuoy 


Vocabulary and action are adapted fron 


well-known rhymes and stories relating to child lif. 
and activities. 


The common idioms of a child’s eo». 
the easiest initial blends, and commm 


words that the young pupil should know are deve. 
oped with frequent repetition. 

Separate volumes are provided for each half year: 
work so that the little reader will start each nev 
term with a new book anda fresh viewpoint. 

The books (5x 7% inches in size) are attractive in 
appearance, printed on paper free from glare, and th 


is exceptionally clear. Nearly every page 


and lesson is illustrated in color. 
If used as basal texts these books will furnish th 


fundamentals for the terms covered. As 


supplementary readers they offer material well grai- 
ed and adaptable to any system. 


COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 





Graded Language and Composition 


A Series of Seven Inexpensive Books Providing 
a Complete Course in Language for All Grades 






































By JAMES M. HAMMOND, Principal, Morse School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Assisted by LINNIE M. ISLER, Teacher, Morse School. 


HIS series of books strips Elementary 

Language and Composition of all 

non-essentials and presents the real 
and vital features of the subject, clearly 
and straightforwardly, in terms that chil- 
dren understand and through activities 
that interest them. 

Modern in method, these inexpensive 
textbooks begin with the first and second 
grades. The combined volume for the 
teacher’s use in these grades contains 
games and plays for language training, 
dramatization, stories for telling and re- 
production, and other material through 
which the child unconsciously absorbs 
the principles of language and is pre- 
pared for advanced work. 

The books containing the work for the 
third grade and for each grade thereafter 
are for the use of the children. These 
books carry on the work begun in the 
first two grades and form a continuous 
chain of instruction throughout all the 
grades. 

Some of the notable features of these 
books are: Systematic and thorough in- 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 





struction in letter writing; topical & 
rangement of subject matter; pronu™ 
ciation drills; story method in teaching 
the “helping words”; practical study — 
use of synonyms; standard poems #® 
prose selections with suggestions 
teaching and study; special devices or 
teaching words frequently misused ® 
misunderstood. 


PRICES, ETC. 


Books I and II are combined in one < 
ume for the teacher’s use in the firsto 
second grades. The prepaid price — 
cents per copy in strong paper covers 
35 cents in flexible cloth covers. 

Books III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, are i 
the pupils’ use in the third, fourth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades respe 
tively. The prepaid price of each 
18 cents per copy in strong paper 
and 24 cents in flexible cloth covet 

20% discount from the above prices ® 
orders for 15 or more copies. 


Order by grade number. 


COMPANY, Dansville, N. ¥ 


Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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Illustrative Drawing 
(Continued from page 54) 


across the front of the room while the 
class studies the direction and position 
of the head, trunk, limbs, and feet. If 
the action is retarded, as in a “slow 
motion” picture, the class will be bet- 
ter able to observe it. rn 

After a few lessons of this kind the 
children will acquire some skill in 
drawing symbols of girls and boys at 
rest and in action. Then ask them to 
draw a picture which will illustrate 
some Mother Goose rhyme, or a story 
which they have read. The Old Won- 
an Who Lived in a Shoe, Jack Be Nim- 
ble, Rub-a-Dub-Dub, Jack and Jill, Miss 
Muffet, and so on, are interesting sub- 
jects for illustrative drawing. Tug of 
war, parades, jumping rope, baseball, 
marbles, skating, sliding, and other 
forms of play furnish excellent sub- 
jects. The illustrations with this arti- 
ce suggest the results which may be 
expected after the children have had 
some practice in making symbols by 
this method. 

Encourage the children to use color 
and action in the figures. Do not omit 
the hair, for this bit of detail will help 
to make the picture brighter. If the 
crayon is held loosely and moved from 
left to right across the paper, it will 
be easy to put in the sky and the 
ground after the symbols have been 
drawn. A firm black line around the 
picture gives a good finish. 

An interesting booklet may be devel- 
oped if illustrative drawings are made 
on paper 9 by 12 inches, folded to 9 by 
6 inches. Plan the same margin lines 
for the pages, and make an illustration 
on each. Plan and draw a design for 
the cover; fasten the leaves and cover 
together by inserting a common pin in 
the crease from the inside. Booklets 
like this may illustrate scenes from a 
story, or subjects of special interest to 
each child. 

————_>—_——. 


To live happily is an inward power of 
the soul—__Marcus Aurelius. 
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Primary Plans and Activities 
(Continued from page 60) 


center of the sheet, and the family 
group printed below, as follows: 
pig—ig 

dig 

big 

wig 

rig 

fig 


Jig 

In the case of some of the phonetic 
families, the children may be unable to 
name a word which can be illustrated. 
Such word families may be written in 
large circles, triangles, automobiles, 
and so on. 

Another reserve seat-work supply 
may be found in cutting pictures from 
magazines or discarded textbooks, 
mounting them at the top of a sheet of 
paper, and then finding and pasting 
beneath them the words that are espe- 
cially applicable. The children will 
have a delightful time adding words to 
these pictured sheets. 

The usual kindergarten supply of 
blocks, sticks, tablet forms, so PR 
substances, and so on, may be added to 
from supplies not listed in school cat- 
alogues. For example, coffee beans 
may be used to make outline drawings. 
An outline on bright-colored paper, or 
a word printed in large characters, may 
be copied with these beans, placing them 
close together. 

A supply of material for stringing 
work may consist of a needle threaded 
with bright, coarse worsted yarn, a 
strip of contrasting colored paper from 
which circles or squares are to be cut, 
and a handful of ring spaghetti. 


——_ 


There is scarcely a business or a 
profession the followers of which are 
not closely organized and apparently 
united in their efforts to promote the 
interests peculiar to their calling. To- 
day teachers, more than the followers 
of any other profession, need the 
advantages of such organization.— 
Francis G. Blair. 
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—but how to keep 


CLEANLINESS 


O 


them that way? 


OTHERS take particular care 
to see that their children begin 


the school year with neat clothes and 
well-bathed bodies. 


Children themselves have an interest 
in appearing to advantage the first day 
of school, but as the novelty of school 
wears off and the cold weather comes 
on, this enthusiasm sometimes dies and 
is succeeded by carelessness. 


Most mothers and teachers would 
welcome aid in strengthening the in- 
terest of children in cleanliness. The 
School Department of Cleanliness 
Institute has prepared supplementary 
readers forall grades, which help to make 
cleanliness more vital and spontaneous. 


Titles, descriptions, and prices are 
given below. 


Cleanliness Institute would gladly 
serve you in every way in its power. 
Why not avail yourself of this help? 


INSTITUTE 


Cleanliness Institute school readers now ready: 
(Review copies free to school administrators. ) 
“The Animal Way"’, by Jean Broadhurst, for kindergarten, first, 


and second grades; tells of the cleanliness customs of animals; 
gay with color. Single copies, 25 cents. 


*‘Afier the Rain**, by Grace T. Hallock, for third to fifth grades; 
cleanliness stories of children in many lands; illustrated in color, 
Single copies, 25 cents. 


“tA Tale of Soap and Water*’, by Grace T. Hallock, for sixth 0 
to ninth grades; the historical progress of cleanliness and sanita- 
tion; illustrated in black and white. Single copies, 15 cents. 


Quantity prices upon application. 


Address Ciranuiness Instiruts, 45 East 17?tH Staezt, New Yorx 
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| Decorative Designs from State 
Flowers 
(Continued from page 52) 


| rose blossom closes up every evening 
and opens again in the daytime. Each 
of the petals remains in good condition 
about two days before dropping off. 
As a rule the wild rose stops blooming 
| toward the end of July. 

The berries found on the rose are 
known as “hips” and were considered 
a great delicacy in olden days. With 
the many highly cultivated fruits now 
accessible, these bright red berries are 
left for the birds. 

Design motifs: Observers will find 
that the rose has often been used in 
decorative work. China, pottery, tex- 
tiles, wall paper, borders, and similar 
objects are some of the places on which 
rose designs may be found. 


Motif 4, or a combination of the flower 
and leaf, as in Motifs 1, 2, and 3. At- 
tractive designs may be made with the 
bud and leaf only, as in Number 7. 
Bisymmetric designs, such as Number 
1, are generally easiest to originate. 

If one has a given surface to fit with 
a design, it is a good plan first to sketch 
the space lightly with pencil. Then 
study the flower and see how you can 
arrange its various parts so that they 
will fill this space. Generally the best 
design will be one which has a large 
motif and smaller parts held together 
by some connecting line, such as in 
Motif 5. Here the flower is the major 
spot, the leaves subordinate, and the 
stem the connecting line. 

Pleasing results will be obtained by 
using a predominate color in the flower, 
and a grayed color in the leaves and 
stem. 

Crafts work: Several crafts objects 
are shown. The sconce shade is made 
of vegetable parchment or good water- 
color paper. The design is painted in 
transparent water color outlined in 
gold. The paper is then sewed to a 
wire frame, which fits over the sconce, 
as shown. If water-color paper is used, 
it can be made transparent by rubbing 
the back of the paper with a soft cloth 
| moistened with turpentine. 

The table square and napkins are 
made by rubbing the design into Jap- 
anese crepe or similar cloth with wax 
crayons. The color is then steamed 
into the fabric by laying a damp cloth 
over the design and rubbing it with a 
warm iron. There are also liquid dyes 
that can be used in this type of work. 

The telephone book or magazine 
cover is made on linen and decorated 
in the same manner as the table square 
just mentioned. The designs can be 
given additional touches of color by 
the use of a little embroidery in the 
small spots of the motifs. After the 

pattern is complete, the linen is 
stretched over heavy cardboard and 
| sewed into place. 
| Gifts can be made by decorating 
glassware with rose designs. The 
motifs should be first drawn on paper 
and colored with water colors. This 
paper can then be held under the glass 
and the design painted on the glass 
with oil paint or tempera, using the 
paper sketch as a guide. 

If enamel or oil paints are used, they 
should be allowed to dry several days. 
If opaque water colors are used, they 
should be given a coat of varnish or 
shellac afterwards to make them wash- 
able. 








| Device to Gain Better Speech 
By Emma Boundy 


N OUR room we tried the plan of a 

“Bad English Box.” Every time 
that anyone in the room, either pupil 
or teacher, used objectionable slang or 
made mistakes in grammar, he was 
required to pay a fine of one penny. 
The plan was greeted with much en- 
thusiasm. A boy made a slit in the 
top of a chalk box and fastened down 
the cover. This box was to receive the 
forfeits. Anyone making a mistake 
had to pay the forfeit immediately, if 
possible. This applied to recesses and 
noons, also. 
| during the experiment. 
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Skin like ivory! No freckles . . . no 
blackheads . . . no more fine lines .. . 
cleared of every tiny imperfection and 
smoothed to flawless texture .. . soft, 
supple, creamy-white! Do you want such 


ite. superbskin beauty? Then try one jar of 
7 new-type facial creme. . . . 

ant. 
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Ceruase GrahamBeauty Secret 
) A Complete Skin Treatment 


Not a cold cream . . not a bleach cream 
+.» hot a skin food, you may expect Beauty 
Secret to surpass them all. In this one creme 
I have succeeded in blending the best beauty 
helps ever known . . and I have multiplied 





facial creme! 
Beauty Secret has the power to whiten the 
thin @ new, safe way, and nothing is more 
wonderful than a milky white complexion. 
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ot, Blackheads dissolve completely. Another 
amazing tendency of Beauty Secret is to re- 
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'Great Characters in American 
History 
(Continued from page 41) 


a noble Italian gentleman, to insinuate 
(himself) into his woodish acquaint- 
| ance, whose languages and good dis- 
course and exercise of riding drew 
Smith to stay with him at Tattersall.” 

Smith, however, “was desirous to see 
more of the world, and try his fortune 
against the Turks, both lamenting and 
repenting to have seen so many Chris- 
tians slaughter one another.” He soon 
waved farewell to Tattersall, and was 
off to the Continent in search of adven- 
ture. At Marseilles he took passage 
on a ship filled with pilgrims on their 
way to Rome. During the voyage a 
terrible storm arose and it appeared to 
all on board that the ship would sink. 
The devout pilgrims believed that the 
fury of the storm was due to the pres- 
ence of Smith, a heretic, and threw 
him overboard. Fortunately there was 
a small island near by, inhabited only 
by sheep and goats. Smith swam to 





| this island, and was rescued next day 


their benefits, Now expect new things from vour | 


by a Breton ship under the command 
of a Captain La Roche. 

Captain La Roche was bound for 
Alexandria in Egypt. After touching 
at this and other ports, he fell in with, 
fought, and captured an argosy of four 
hundred tons from Venice. It was 
loaded to the gunwales with rich booty, 
including silks, velvets, cloth of gold, 
and minted coins. After taking as 
much as his ship would hold of this 
rich treasure, Captain La Roche set 
the Venetian ship adrift, laden with 
enough treasure to fill another ship as 
large as his own. 

Smith was set ashore, at his request, 
at Antibes, Piedmont. After consider- 
able travel through Italy, he came to 
Gratz in Styria. Here he received ti- 
dings of the invasion of Hungary by 
the Turks. Hurrying on to Vienna, he 
entered the Emperor’s service. 

The years of 1601 and 1602 Smith 
spent in desperate fighting against the 
Turks, achieving great deeds and cov- 
ering himself with glory. At Regal, in 
the presence of the two contending 
armies, Smith, as the champion of the 
Christians, met and killed three Turk- 
ish champions one after another. In 
November, 1602, however, at a pass 
in Transylvania, the Christians were 
hopelessly outnumbered, and Smith was 
made prisoner. 


He was taken to Constantinople, to | 


be sold into slavery, and became the 
property of a noble Turkish lady. Her 
daughter, Charatza Tragabigzanda, fell 
in love with Smith. Fearing that her 
mother would discover it and sell the 
young English warrior beyond 
hope of seeing him again, she prevailed 


upon her to send him to her brother | 


Timor, Pasha of Nalbrits, on the River 
Don in Tartary. 

Charatza’s brother, surmising her 
love for Smith, treated him with the 
utmost cruelty. His head and beard 
were shaved as smooth as the palm of 
his hand, and an iron ring welded 
about his neck, to which was attached 
a long piece of iron, curved like a 
sickle. Smith was one of about a hun- 
dred Christian slaves, all of whom 
were put to work threshing grain in a 
great field some three leagues from 
the Pasha’s house. 
quently visited 
failed to vent his wrath against Smith, 


| abusing and beating him unmercifully. 





One day, however, he attempted to flog 
Smith when there was no one about, 
and the lad rebelled and beat out the 
Pasha’s brains with his flail. 
Dressing himself in the Pasha’s 
clothes, Smith hid the body under the 
straw, filled a knapsack with provi- 
sions, mounted the Pasha’s horse, and 
rode into the desert. After nineteen 
days’ flight he came to a Muscovite 
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Are You “Job Satisfied’? 


Work for Uncle Sam, 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their training | 


and education. Over 20,000 positions are filled every year. 
These have big pay short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. G251, Rochester, 
N.Y., for free 32 page book with list of positions now open to teach- 
ers, sample coaching and full particulars teiling how to get one. 


AND 





Teaching Film Courses 


PRIMARY PLANS 


Specifically Prepared 
For CLASSROOM Use 


OTION PICTURES freshen and vitalize 

text book instruction—give pupils a ively 
grasp of the subject— make /asting impressions 
that are definitely reflected in better grades. 
Leading educators agree on the exceptional value 
of VISUAL EDUCATION. 


Now, in the school film courses of Neighbor- 
hood Motion Picture Service, Inc., there are 
available for schools everywhere, complete 
motion picture lessons: 


prepared by educators specifically for class- 
room use, 

definitely correlated with the established 
school courses, 


arranged to cover the entire school term, 


each film accompanied by a teacher’s man- 
ual, making it easy for any teacher to make 
an effective presentation of the film lesson 


Outstanding superiorities in these film courses are 
pointed out by leaders in visual education, three of 
whom are quoted here, by permission: 


DUDLEY GRANT HAYES, Director Visual Education 
Chicago Public Schools: “I am glad to say I have used 
a great number of the teaching films of the Neighbor- 
hood Motion Picture Service. I do not know of any 
other films for school use so well suited for the work.” 


W. A. WIRT, Superintendent, and A. H. JONES, Di- 
rector Visual Education, Gary Public Schools: “We 
find your material distinctly superior to any that has 
come to our attention in practically every subject.” 


Eight Complete Courses Now Available 
F. 8S. Wythe, Editor-in-Chief 
Nature Study 18 Lessons By Dr. G. Clyde Fisher 
American Statesmen 6 Lessons By Jas. A. Fitzpatriok 


Citizenship 12 Lessons By C. A. Stebbins 
World Geography 9Lessons By DeForest Stull 
Vocational Guidance 9 Lessons By Fred C. Smith 


By Dr. Morris Meister 
By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg 
By Joe. W. Coffman 


DeVry Motion Picture Equipment, supplied with 
films and teachers’ manuals, to any school. Produced by the pioneer 
in visual education equipment. Assures best results. heey to buy 
easy to operate. All films of non-inflammable material, may be had 
in 35 or 16 mm. widths on rental or purchase basis. 


Teachers, Directors, School Executives. Get the 
detailed information, without obligation. Write or send coupon 
now for literature, including samples of actual teacher's guides 
accompanying films. Indicate courses interesting you particularly. 


General Science 9 Lessons 
Health and Hygiene 9 Lessons 
Electricity ssons 


NEIGHBORHOOD MOTION PICTURE SERVICE, Inc. 


(School Division) 


131 W.42ndSt., New York. Dept. 10 N. or 1111 Center St., Chicago 
(Please address nearest office ) 
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Gentlemen: Without obligation to me please send complete information 
about your school film courses. | am particularly interested in 


---"[ Name Courses ]~ 















School Dress 
in 45 Minutes 


“T WOULD never have believed 1 could make this 
lovely dress for myself in 45 minutes, if 1 hadn't 
seen the wonderful Peter Pan display in my local 
store window last Spring. But I bought some of the 
lovely new White House patterns of Peter Pan and 
roved to myself I really could. Now I feel I'm only 
‘45 minutes from ene _ Saas P style as 
beautiful as Broadway's best and a dress o 


GENUINE 


Bete 


WASH FABRICS 


in a real Paris design. And what pleases me most is 
how easy it was to make and how economical it was. 
Here is all it cost me: 


2% yards Genuine Peter Pan, $1.60; 144 yards con- 
trasting color Peter Pan, 90c; bias tape, 12 pearl 
buttons, spool of thread, 25c; total $2.75—and only 
45 minutes of my spare time. I couldn’t have bought 
a dress like it for twice the money.” 

Your dealer will soon be showing an attractive window 
display of the new Fall Peter Pan White House pat- 
terns. In the meantime, mail the coupon below, and 
we'll send you 30 Free Samples of Peter Pan Fabrics. 


GUARANTEE: “We will v 
made of Genuine PETER PAN if it fades.” 


Haenay Grass & Co., 45C White St., New York 
Look for the name “Peter Pan” on the — 


Please send me The Peter Pan Sampler’ of 30 samples 
postpaid, abevlutely free of ail charge. 





lace any garment 


PRINT Name. —EE 
Street Address or P.O. Box 
Olty and State. 


Dealer's Name 


ae 





Does be sell genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics? 








For Geography Teachers— 


7 MAPS 10c 


Send 10 cents in coin or 
stamps for 7 samples of the 
Packard Project - Problem 
Desk Maps for geography. 
Suggested problems or pro- 
jects for students to work out 
are printed alongside each 
map. The maps are double 
size, 17x 11 inches. 

p= ae nam mm COUPON — ——— ——— 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., 
Scientific School Map Makers, 
5235-57 Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO. 


Enclosed is 10 cents. Please send me 7 
Packard Project-Problem Maps as adver- 


tised in the Sept. issue of Normal in- 
etructor. 

SII ctiassviccecinisinnnimanieesSpalinmeabelabiiicditiesapaaibaiiiait 
School...... Position - 
SU ETEraI  icscisinssinsshsshiseintsininieseneanansanitiaiitiiensiiiaieabianial 
City.... State 


Our school also needs a [| Globe. [ Wall 
Maps for Geography. Send us full infor- 
mation. 
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! outpost, where his irons were taken 
from him. Thereafter he traveled 
| through Muscovy, Hungary, and Aus- 
tria. At Leipzig, in December, 1603, 
jhe met Prince Sigismund, who had 
been his commander at Regal. The 
Prince, remembering how Smith had 
defeated the three Turkish champions, 
made him a present of five hundred 
ducats and many arms, 

The generosity of his old commander 
enabled Smith to continue his travels. 
He went on a sight-seeing trip through 
Germany, France, Spain, and Morocco, 
and at last landed in England. There 
Smith heard incessant talk of the New 
World. His interest was aroused, and 
he determined to take part in some col- 
onization project. He finally cast his 
fortunes in with a Captain Barthol- 
omew Gosnold, who was one of a party 
which had just obtained a charter and 
a grant of land from King James, for 
the colonization of that section of 
North America lying between the 
thirty-fourth and the forty-first par- 
allels of north latitude, known as Vir- 
ginia, 

Aboard three ships under the com- 
mand of Captain Christopher Newport, 
the expedition sailed from London in 
December, 1606. In addition to their 
crews, these ships carried one hundred 
five colonists. Unfavorable weather 
forced the ships to lie off the Downs, 
near the mouth of the Thames, until 
New Year’s Day, 1607. Nevis, on the 
island of Dominica in the West Indies, 
was reached on March 23, and all 
hands went ashore. 

Smith had sailed in the same ship 
as Captain Edward Maria Wingfield. 
Captain Wingfield was a person of 
conservative habits and thought, while 
Smith was bold, daring, and aggres- 
sive, bent on decisive action at all haz- 
ards. It was inevitable that the two 
should clash. They had engaged in a 
bitter quarrel while the ships were still 
lying at the Downs, and their differ- 
ences grew apace during the voyage. 
The affair culminated at Nevis in 
charges of conspiracy to mutiny 
brought against Smith by Wingfield. 
Writing of the sojourn at Nevis, Smith 
tells us: “Such factions here we had 
that a pair of gallows was made, but 
Captain Smith, for whom they were in- 





tended, could not be persuaded to use 
them.” It is very probable that he 
compelled the leaders to defer action 
at the point of his sword. Once aboard 
ship again he was held a prisoner until 
after the colony had established itself 
at Jamestown. 

After leaving the West Indies the 
ships took a northerly course and on 
April 14 the Tropic of Cancer was 
crossed. At about this point the lead- 
ers had hoped to sight land, but saw 
nothing save the high rolling waves of 
the restless sea. Fortunately the ele- 
ments came to the rescue of the lost 
colonists. Smith writes: “God, the 
guider of all good actions, forcing them 
by extreme storm to hull all night, did 
drive them by his providence to their 
desired port, beyond all their expecta- 
tions; for never any of them had seen 
that coast.” Continuing, he says: 
“The sixth and twentieth day of April 
(1607), at about four o’clock in the 
morning, we descried the land of Vir- 
ginia. The same day we entered into 
the Bay of Chesupioc directly, without 
let or hindrance.” Having anchored in 
Chesapeake Bay, an exploring party 
went ashore. They discovered the 
James River, on the banks of which a 
site was selected for the capital of the 
colony. 

King James had sealed his orders for 
the government of the colony in a box, 
which he delivered into the keeping of 
Captain Newport with strict instruc- 
tions that the same should not be 
opened until the end of the journey. 
On April 26, 1607, this box was opened, 
and disclosed the names of Captains 
Gosnold, Wingfield, Newport, Smith, 
Ratcliffe, Martin, and Kendall as mem- 
bers of the council. They were direct- 
ed to elect a president, who, with the 
council, was to govern the colony. On 
May 13, Wingfield was elected presi- 
dent. On the following day the first 
settlement of the colony was started at 
Jamestown. 





During this time Captain John Smith 
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320 large pages (7x10: inches) filled 
with the things that make school work 
fascinating to children 
RIMARY teachers, more than any’ by Mae Foster Jay, a primary specig). 
other class of teachers, need sup-_ ist of wide experience. 
plementary helps and devices for > : : ‘ 
moking ome weet appeniing. te aks Gk entae oe ye 
children. Primary Plans and Projects : . . “ ; 
is designed to meet this need with important part of the book. These may 


be easily developed with little children, 
even by inexperienced teachers, 
NATURE STUDY. Included under 
this heading are Bird Studies with 
accurate color plates and coloring out. 
lines by Bess Bruce Cleaveland ang 
carefully prepared lessons, 
PICTURE STUDY. Each month has 
a full-page picture by a famous artist, 
For each of these pictures Maude ¥, 


material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for more than 25 years. 

The book is arranged in ten sections 
—each devoted to a month of the 
school year and containing a complete 
collection of primary material for the 
month classified as follows: 


Grant has prepared suggestive Lan 
Plans Number Lessons uage and Reading Lessons. 4 
Poajecte . for oa a STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 
Nature Study Seatwork an Carolyn Sherwin Bailey are replete 


Picture Study Blackboard Drawings 

Reading Songs and Music 

Stories Primary Fridays 
Handreds of Illustrations 


Bird Pictures in Full Color 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 


PLANS. As indicated by the title, 
abundant space is devoted to a series 
of month plans. These are prepared 


with interesting, constructive ideas, 
Two other series, one of Health Stor. 
ies and one of :Safety-First Stories, 
will help to emphasize these vital 
subjects in a pleasing manner. In 
addition there are many other stories, 
SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 
need for educative seat work, much 
space has been given to construction 
work for keeping active little hands 
profitably employed in the between- 
recitations periods, 
PRIMARY FRIDAYS. U- 
_ der this heading is an excep- 
| tionally fine collection of 
material for Friday after 
noons and _ other occasions 
when appropriate primary 
entertainment material may 
be needed. 


Every Teaching Need 
Provided For— 
Yet Unusually Low Priced 


Think of the vast amount 
of material which 320 large 
pages (7% x 10% inches) will 
provide for use during the 200 
odd days of the school year. 
And when you consider that 
this material is the work of 
notably successful specialists 
—material of proven worth— 
you will agree that $3.60 is 
indeed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Later 


You need not send cash 
with your order unless you 
prefer, for we gladly extend 
credit until October 15th 
Simply fill out the coupon be 
low and mail it to us today. 
The book will be sent to you 
promptly regardless of 
whether or not remittance 
accompanies your order. 
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Primary Plans and 
Projects, postpaid, 
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Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 
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Teaching 
Is 


Easier 








with a 


“Model-Store” 








The “Model - Store” 


is Free— 
supported by subscription, 
and used for years in thou- 


sands of schools throughout 
the U. S. 


The “Model-Store” consists 
of empty, clean boxes of 
standard articles. When set 
on shelves, or made portable 
as illustrated, the pupils are 
keen to “Play store”, and 
this eager interest makes 
clear demonstration of new 
ideas—the next step in 
arithmetic, ete.—very quick 
and easily comprehended. 





The “Drill Book” included in 
the service shows how other 
teachers have used it to gain 
time and save trouble. It en- 
ables you to use it effectively 
from the start. 





{A Great Help in Language. 


Please use the coupon for 
Application Blank and de- 
scriptive literature. 


Model-g “] | and of scientific investigations. 
| Ldeational ee In | We urge that a department of educa- 
| % Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, XN Y tion be created under the leadership of | 
| Please send Applicati os . . — a secretary, with a seat in the Presi- 
flodel-Store Service as offered in Normal ] dent’s cabinet. We urge that adequate 


| Instructor, September, 1928, 
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PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC 


charges Wingfield had brought against 
him. His associates wanted to send | 
him back to England, but he demanded | 
a trial, which was granted. He was | 
found innocent, and was finally ad- 
mitted to the council. Until he left 
Virginia in 1609, Smith was the real | 
leader and the spirit of the colony. He | 
worked incessantly for the good of the | 
colonists, supplied them with food, and | 
protected them against the Indians. | 
He also explored the country in every | 
direction. On one of these expeditions 
he was captured by the Indians and 
condemned to have his brains beaten 
out. Then, as the order was about to 
be executed, Pocahontas, the young and 
beautiful daughter of Powhatan, the 
Chief of the Indians who held Smith 
captive, threw herself upon him, took 
his head in her arms, and shielded him 
against the upraised clubs. Moved by 
his daughter’s act, Powhatan released 
Smith and allowed him to return to 
Jamestown. 

The success of the colony was due 
largely to the energy, resourcefulness, 
and good judgment of Captain John 


| Smith. Soon after the establishment 


of the colony he became its sole ruler, 
governing strictly, but with justice. 
His share in the establishment of Vir- 
ginia makes him worthy of careful 


| study. The years from 1610 to 1617 


Smith spent exploring in Canada and 
New England. Thereafter he lived in 
England and devoted himself to writ- 
ing of his life and adventures. He 
died in 1631, and was buried in London. 





The Individual Child and the 
Visiting Teacher 
(Continued from page 33) 

work; it all tends toward the better 

development of the individual. 

The visiting-teacher movement, start- 
ed in 1906 and 1907 in New York City, 
Boston, and Hartford, was later adopt- 
ed by the Commonwealth Fund for the 


Prevention of Delinquency as one of | 


the very best means of getting at 
delinquency in its earliest stages. Psy- 
chology and psychiatry, as well as vari- 
ous lines of social work, have all been 
emphasizing the importance of early 
training. The nursery school is here 
to prove that formation of right habits 
can be begun with mere babies. The 
Commonwealth Fund volunteered to 
pay the salaries of visiting teachers to 
put on demonstrations of what a social 
case worker could do in the school, 
hoping that boards of education would 
later take over these workers as inte- 
gral parts of their faculty. The visit- 
ing-teacher movement has spread very 
rapidly, and there are now two hundred 
and eight visiting teachers in seventy- 
eight communities in thirty-four differ- 
ent states, and visiting teachers are 
found in communities as widely vary- 
ing as the iron ranges of Minnesota 
and the foreign sections of New York 





N. E. A. Holds Meeting in 
Minneapolis 
(Continued from page 82) 


dealing with education, now distributed 
among the several executive depart- 
ments, be consolidated in a department 
of education. 

The welfare of the children enrolled 
in our schools is dependent upon our 
ability to make available to boards of 
education, to superintendents of schools, 
and to teachers throughout the nation, 
the results of current practice, of ex- 
periments wherever they are conducted, 


support be provided for this depart- 


| ment in order that it may conduct such 


inquiries and disseminate such infor- 
mation as will make for the highest de- 
gree of efficiency in all of our schools. 
This service can be rendered by a fed- 
eral department of education without 
in any way interfering with the consti- 


| was still under arrest on the old! 














tutional rights of the several states to | 





Free Helps 


in teaching oral hygiene 


coupon brings you 
1: Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush Chart 


2: New booklets on teeth 
and their care 


OU can add new interest to recitations and exercises 

by using two FREE Teaching Helps prepared by 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, makers of the famous 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart aids you in building up the 
tooth brush habit among your pupils. It makes oral hygiene 
a fascinating pastime in which each child is anxious to excel. 

Our new booklet is full of suggestions and leads for a 
whole series of lessons in oral hygiene. This booklet is 
authentic in every detail, conforming to the opinions of 
leading dentists. 

The pages are illustrated with colored diagrams, charts 
and pictures—easily reproduced on the blackboard. You 
can thus show graphically the correct way to brush teeth, 
and many other subjects of health value. 


Chart and booklet eee FREE 


The coupon brings you the chart and one copy of the 
booklet—free, or the booklet alone, if you have the chart. 
Mail the coupon today. Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, 
Florence, Mass. Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co, (Canada), Ltd., 
Montreal. 











There are three 


types of Pro-phy-lac« = Seseee Brush Company, Florence, Mass., Dept. I-9 
tic Tooth Brushes— Please send me FREE—(Check in indicated space) 
Tufted, Oval, Masso 0 Schoolroom Chart and new booklet, “Teeth your Servants or 


your Enemies.’ 


—alike in quality CO New booklet only. 


. « « always packed 
in the yellow box. PRs 60.0'0 6 6660:50.00064.5.0:005:500-00605000060600000000000000005800 
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By Annette Kellermann 
When I was a child 


I was so deformed as 
to he practically a 
cripple. Il was bow- 
legged. I could neither 


stand nor walk without iron 
braces. No one ever dream- 
ed that some day I would 
become the champion wo- 
man swimmer of the world, 
starred in great feature 
films. Yet that is exactly 
what has happened. My ex- 
perience certainly shows that 
no woman need be discour- 
aged with her figure, her 
health, or her complexion, 

The truth is tens of thou- 
sands of tired, sickly, over- 
weight or underweight wo- 


men have already proved 
that a perfect figure and 
radiant health can be ac- 





quired in only 15 minutes a 
day through the same meth- 
ods as I myself used, 

I invite any woman who 
is interested to write to me. 
I can prove to you in 10 


days that you can acquire 
the body beautiful; make 
your complexion rosy from 


instead of from 
outside, brighten a 
muddy, sallow face; stand 
and walk gracefully; add or 
remove weight at any part 
of the body; how to be full of health, strength 
and energy so that you can enjoy life to the ut- 


the inside 
the 


most; how to be free from the many ailments 
due to physica! inefficiency. 
Just mail the coupon below or write a letter 


and I will send you my new book, “The Body 
Beautiful.” It explains my personal methods 
in every detail. Just tear off the coupon now, 


and mail it, before my present supply of free 
books in exhausted. Address Annette Keller- 
mann, Suite 159, 225 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 
Annette Kellermana, Suite 159, 225 W. 39th St., N. Y. City 
Tbear Miss Kellermann "lease send me, entirely free 
of cost your new book “‘The Body Beautiful.” 1 am 
particularly interested in 
(] Body Building. [] Reducing Weight 
Name . . 

Kindly Print Name and Address 
Address 
Clty State 
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From an Old-Fashioned Garden 


5445—Fragrant Lavender Flowers. 
Four bags in pastel colors tied with 
two-toned ribbon. To be tucked among 


your lingerie and linens. -With hand- 
colored card of Cranford ype. 
tpaid $1.00. 

64-Page Gift Catalog—FREE 


Pohlso * House of Thoughtful Gifts 
MS  esrasiisneo i805 
Department 10, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





Give 5 Minutes A 
Day—Look Years 
Younger 











cles just beneath the skin surface. 
™| Wrinkles, crow’s feet, hollows, 
sluggish circulation, sallow complexion- 
of exercise in muscles to 


Socome weak, flabby. droopy. 
KATHRYN MURRAY'S FIVE. A-DAY 
FACIAL EXERCISES 
have te Kathryn a tap A Castel Base, 








extra 


‘Tpessaage of women ‘Wot 
RESULTS GUARANTEED 
Bene yA... TODAY! DAR or retain the glorious .om- 


piexno . 
KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 942, 5 So. Wabash - 





Can it be true? It certainly is—A Big 
Ten Foot U. S. Flag for selling only 
one gross of Our Special Pencils, One 
of our Big Offers on Page Seven! 


| dividual’s cards are kept in an en- 


the child, as well as a key to the per- 
| gin with 100 and descend by fives to 0. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


control, administer, and supervise their | 
own schools. 
We urge the Congress of the United 
States to create a department of edu- 
cation in accord with the principles em- 
bodied in the Curtis-Reed Bill which 
was before the last session of Congress. 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 86) 


The Paste Problem 
By Esther M. Schoener 


fi ACH pupil in my room was asked 

to bring discarded pieces of oilcloth. 
These pieces we cut uniformly to 
cover the desk tops. Each pupil also 
brought an empty cold-cream jar to 
serve as his paste jar. 

Monitors clean and fold the oil- | 
cloths and put them and the paste jars | 
into the cupboard at the close of our 
drawing period. We no longer have 
messy papers and desks to deal with. 





Book Reports 
By Doris Noblett | 


HE pupils in my sixth grade read 

many library books, but at first | 
they were not very eager to make re- | 
ports on their reading. Now, however, 
I have devised a plan whereby each 
child is willing to make at least one 
book report a month. 

Whenever a child completes the read- 
ing of a book, I furnish him with a 
blank card, three by four inches. On 
one side of the card he writes his name, 
the name of the book, and the author. 
A very short synopsis of the book is 
written on the reverse side. Each in- 





velope. In May all these envelopes are 
pasted on a large sheet of colored con- 
struction paper, and shown in the 
school exhibit as one of the year’s 
projects. 


Graphs 





By Nellie D. Neill 


IN BOTH rural and graded schools 

the graph is proving an incentive to 
better daily work, especially when the 
graphs are posted in a conspicuous 
place so that not only the child himself, 
but his schoolmates and the chance 
visitor may read them. 

One sheet of nine-by-twelve graph 
paper with one-fourth-inch spaces is 
sufficient to show the work of a pupil 
during the school year. By beginning 
at the right-hand side of the sheet and 
ruling it into six spaces of six squares 
each, enough space remains at the left 
to record the name, age, and grade of 





centage markings, which should be- 
If 75 is the passing mark, a heavy red 
ruling should extend across the page 
at that point. Progress in the sev- 
eral subjects may be indicated by the 
use of different colored inks or cray- 
ons, or by dots, dashes, stars, crosses, 
solid lines, and so on. 


Health Badges 


By Helen Schoneman 


As A means of stimulating interest 
in keeping health rules, I made 
badges for my pupils. I bought some 
narrow red ribbon and a card of imita- 
tion gold pins. I knotted the ribbon 
on the pins in an attractive way. The 
pupils who had faithfully kept the 
health rules were allowed to wear 
badges for that day. 
I found a pleasant way of correlat- 
ing health work and reading in the 
first grade. On a large sheet of card- 
board I pasted pictures illustrating 
health rules. For instance, there were 
| several kinds of food, such as milk and 
fruit; a child eating cereal; a child 
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Sepia Award Cards 


coated paper. 


PRICES: 
Dansville, N. Y 


any one or more of 31 pictures. 
(Write for circular giving the 
complete list.) A gold seal with 
blue document ribbon is affixed in 
the lower left hand corner. 

Two forms of wording are avail- 
able—one for Perfect Attendance 
and one for Scholarship. Each 
form has space for name of pu- 
pil, place, date, and signatures 
of Superintendent and Teacher. 
The Perfect Attendance form has 
a space for entering the period 
during which the Certificate was 
earned. The Scholarship form 
has a space for entering the sub- 
ject for which given. 

PRICES: Up to 50, 30 cents 
each, postpaid. 50 or more, 25 
cents each, F.O.B. Dansville, N. 
Y. 150 or more, 20 cents each, 
F. O. B. Dansville, N. Y 


Large Sepia Cer- 
tificates of Award 


The large Sepia Certificates of 
Award (11 x 18 inches) have both 
picture and wording beautifully 
printed in sepia on an ivory tinted 
coated paper. A gold seal with- 
out document ribbon is affixed to 
the lower left hand corner. This 
award is made up with eight dif- 
ferent pictures (average size 7 x 
9 inches) and orders are filled 
only with the eight assorted. 

Two forms of wording are avail- 
able—one for Perfect Attendance 
and one for Scholarship—the same 
as described above. 


PRICES: 





| Sleeping; and so on. There were cor- 
responding small cards, on which were 
written the words “milk,” “fruit,” 
“sleep,” “Go to bed early,” “Eat ce- 
real,” and so on. The children enjoy 
matching the pictures and cards, and 
also build up a health vocabulary. 








Dansville, N. Y. 





On the back of each card is a story of the picture. 

subjects are offered and orders are filled only with the fifteen subjects assorted. 
Two forms of wording are available—one for Perfect Attendance and one {a 

Scholarship—the same as described above for the Full Color Award Cards. 

Less than 500, $1.87 per 100, postpaid. 500 or more, $1.37 per 100, F.0.3 





Up to 50, 15 cents each, postpaid. 
150 or more, 10 cents each, F. 0. B. Dansville, N. Y- 


for Scholarshi 
Full Color 
Award Card; 
HE Full Color Award Cari 
illustrated at left are printed 
on fine white bristol and ay 
3% x 8% inches in size. The pie. 
tures, which are reproductions ¢ 
famous paintings, are printed j 
full color. On the back of ead 
card is a story of the pictun, 
Twelve different pictures are of. 
fered and all orders are filled with 
an assortment of the twelve pic. 
tures as the very low price dog 
not permit a choice of subjects 
Two forms of wording are ayail. 
able—one for Perfect Attendang 
and one for Scholarship, Ead 
form has space for name of pupil 
place, date, and signatures of Sup. 
erintendent and Teacher. Th 
Perfect Attendance form has; 
space for entering the period dur. 
ing which the Award was earned 
The Scholarship form has a space 
for entering the subject for whid 
the Award was given. When o- 
dering please state the quantity 
desired of each form, 
PRICES: Less than 500, $35 
per 100, postpaid. 500 or mor, 
e per 100, F.O.B. Dansvilk, 
nN. ¥. 


The Sepia Award Cards (same size u 
above) 
printed in sepia on a heavy, ivory tinted, 


have the pictures and wordix 


Fifteen different 


Large Full Color Certificates of Awart 


These large and impressive Certificates of Award (see illustration below) are 11x! 
inches and are printed on a very fine, heavy art paper suggestive of parchment 
On the upper part of each Certificate a beautiful full color reproduction of a famow 
painting (average size about 7 x 9 inches) is mounted. You may have your choice ¢ 
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Primitive Implements 
(Continued from page 48) 


the savage to expose roots to 
ne digging was too difficult 
for his fingers. An efficient root- 
digging tool was made when a sharp 
stone, bone, or horn was attached to a 
Me ciginn! knife was the sharp cut- 
ting edge of a convenient stone, jagged 
bone, or shell. In the case of the stone 
blade, man learned to cover the edge 
held in his hand with skin or grass or 
a piece of bark so that he could grasp 
it more firmly and comfortably. By 
means of such simple knives the skins 
| Cars B of animals were carefully removed. 
print # Then, in order to prepare them for use 
and an B as covering 


ds 


fhe pit B his boat, it was necessary to remove 
ions B the fat and meat which adhered to 
nted it B siom, This was done with a stone, 
of each Bicone, or wooden dressing tocl or 
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sraper, which sometimes had no 
handle and sometimes resembled a 
short-handled digging implement. 


tolls in the life of primitive man. 
Thorns and sharpened sticks, stones, 
and bones were the simple needles used 
in punching holes through skins and 
birch bark. A drill point of hard 
stone, bone, a porcupine quill, or a 
thorn was fastened in the end of a 
slender stick. The stick was then re- 
volved either between the palms of the 


one around it and pulled back and 
forth. With these drills it was possi- 
ble to perforate seasoned wood, shell, 
hard stone, and bone. 
stances fine sand was placed in the hole 
to make the drilling easier. 

The grindstone had its origin in the 
rough scouring or polishing stone held 
in the hand and applied to the edges 
and points of many of the tools and 
weapons used by primitive peoples. 

Tools may be classified according to 
the uses to which man puts them, such 
as pounding, cutting, drilling, and 
smoothing. Our machines of to-day 
are but complex tools. 
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UTENSILS 


Utensils were invented by primitive 
man in order to have containers in 
which to carry, store, and cook his 
food. The first utensils were simple, 






















nut husks, horns, shells, and pieces of 
bark. For carrying water, skin and 
lark containers were devised. 
the art of basketry developed, some 
baskets were woven tightly enough to 
hold water, while the more porous ones 


thereby made waterproof. 
clay is found practically everywhere, 
the art of making pottery became 
known eventually to most of the sav- 
‘ges-upon the earth. 


abled primitive peoples to gather and 
preserve larger quantities of food dur- 
ing periods of plenty and store it for 
(sé when little or no food was avail- 
able The foods that could be stored 
most safely over long periods of time 
were roots, dried fruits, grains, and 
nits. It was thus possible to equalize 
of ly so that there was less 
starva i - 
alle times. tion during unfavor 
of thie above the brutes because 
marvelous 
enabled him to devise imple- 
~ that greatly magnified his 
ile ith weapons he conquered 
animal kingdom, with tools the 
are yo more avail- 
ith utensils his food suppl 
could be carric& and stored. _— 
—-—_—_____. 


A new force in nature 
} of some sort 
wd will be discovered by which 
be ines not now understood will 
anly Fyn We unfortunately have 
wag Senses; if we had eight, we’d 
more.—Thomas A. Edison. 

oe 
mame things elude intelligence tests 
his hopes i 

’ his as ti hi - 
ve Pirations, his perse 
his hee under the stress of difficulties, 
Eee? and pain, and sorrows.— 
ducational Monthly. 
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for his body, his home, or | 


Drills and punches were important | 


hands or by means of a thong wrapped | 


In some in- | 


natural objects such as gourds, coco- | 


When | 


were sometimes covered with pitch and | 
Because | 


great variety of utensils en- | 


inventive faculty, | 


the inner spirit of the child, | 
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HEALTH 


in Color 


8 Beautiful Pictures 


8 Interesting Stories 
8 Rules of Health 


IN MANY LANDS 
3 A New Health Series 
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Switzerland 


This series of teaching posters was designed by Vernon Kirk- 


bride and the lesson material on the back of each picture was 


of varying pastel shades. 





the other seven. 


These attractive pictures, 9 in.x12in., are 
printed in different colors on backgrounds 


themselves—and the project material on 
the reverse of each—supply the basis 
| for a full Health program. Each pic- 
ture illustrates one Health rule, the pro- 
ject story on each pleasingly introduces 


The pictures 


roces 


| prepared by Miss Bertha Parker, a prominent educator of 
the School of Education, University of Chicago. 


Send Coupon Today 
Prices ver single set of 8 subjects, 20 cents. 
Five or more sets complete, postage prepaid, 
15 cents per set. 



















Gentlemen: 


send 
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Dept. N.I. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, III. 


dd. 
2) 









peseene qrspe-- 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, 
Dept. N.I., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


I am interested in your visual aids. 

sets of “Health in Many Lands” 

for which I enclose §........................ 

(20¢ per set; 15c per set, five or more sets prepaid). 

[ ] Please send complete catalog “Health Ed- 
ucation Material—1928” FREE. 


Please 
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Schoolroom Posters 
By a Rural Teacher 


1. Literature Posters——Let the chi!- 
| dren make colored cut-out posters sug- 
gested to them by such well-known 
| lines of poetry as these by Sam Walter 
Foss: 

“Let me live in a house by the 

side of the road, 

And be a friend to man.” 

2. Health Posters—Make colored 
cut-outs showing health rules, such as, 

“Play in the open air each day.” 

3. Safety-First Posters—Show by 
pictures such safety rules as, 

“Do not touch firearms, children.” 

4. Kindness to Animals Posters.— 
Find pictures to illustrate slogans 
such as, 

“Do not kill us.” (Birds) 
“Shoot with a camera.” 

5. Fashion Posters.——Older children 
|can work out the latest styles in such 
| things as: dresses, suits, houses, auto- 
| mobiles, and so on. Cut the dresses or 
suits out of paper and paste cloth on 
the back. Draw a background to ac- 
company each figure. 

Other posters which can be worked 
| out are: holiday, Mother Goose, 
| flowers, fruit, and animals. Letters 
| cut from colored paper make the 
posters more attractive. 








A Penmanship Project 
By Lillian Gabel 


7 HE following method of creating 

interest in penmanship has proved 
itself very successful in my country 
school. 

Instead of making tiresome lines of 
ovals and letters of the alphabet, we 
made pictures, using ovals for the out- 
line form. Each child made for him- 
self a guide sheet of plain white paper 
exactly the same size as the penman- 
ship paper. 

On this guide sheet vertical lines are 
drawn. Thus, when the guide sheet is 
placed underneath the penmanship 
paper, squares are formed in which 
ovals and letters are to be made. We 
take drawings with simple outline 
forms that can be made by ovals. 
Ovals are used to make any other 
marks that are needed to complete the 
picture. Then the vacant squares 
within the outline are filled in with a 
certain letter. One of our drawings 
was of “Felix,” the cat. We used 
ovals to make the eyes, nose, and 
mouth, and then filled the other spaces 
within the drawing with a small letter 
of the alphabet. Other drawings were 
an owl, horse, turkey, and butterfly. 
For each lesson we have a new picture 
and a new letter. 











The Best 
Drawing Book System 


Hundreds of Thousands in Use 


Eight Book Series for the Grades, 
with book of directions for the teacher 
in each grade. 


Rural Book and Hand-book. 
Landscape Painting, a book with 125 


cuts for development. The most won- 


derful book on the market. 


PRICES 
Landscape Painting 


boo! 65c postpaid 
—— Drawing books and Hand- 
00 


$ 
Drawing Books by the dozen 
Drawing Books by the hundred........25¢ each 
Portfolio No. | and No. 2...25¢ each 


Address 
Neilson Drawing Book Company 
Box 477, Pocatello, Idaho 
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WHY DRESS DOWDY? 


Efficiency in teaching depends 
much on being well dressed. 
Why pay $50.00 for a 
Ni $16.05 Gown? In a few 

weeks’ spare time work, at 
your home, you can learn to 
design and create it yourself. 


Start a Gown ‘‘Shoppe’’ 
$35.00 to $75.00 Week 


Over 28,000 women in- 
cluding many teachers have 
taken this fascinating work, 
They now have three times 
as many original gowns as 
they had Ready-to-Wear be- 


fore and at less cost. 








PARIS CREATION 

mate etn ot Mail Coupon ? 
are Ris. Immediately | ai 

$60.09 

You Can Make it fer Act Y - Coupon 

Ss 2. ER | To-day! + FRANKLIN 

vceee -_t rr INSTITUTE 

Coat - $16.05 +* Dept. CGO2 
Yor fas" Rochester, N. Y. 











Rush to me at once 32 page 
© illustrated “GOWN BOOK” 
? with FREE sample lessons in the 

A tsyatem checked, 


SF }§=«s— sane Gown Designing ...... Millinery 


, r, Name 
“ Address 





Tells how You can 
make $80 to*100 
a month Extra 


in spare Time 





ing Cards 
at Home by Our Easy Method 


Read This 
Letter: 


“Three years ago I 
became a shut-in, 
To help meet ex- 
penses I decided to 
color greeting cards, 
My capital has 
grown from $1 to 
hundreds. Last 
Christmas season my 
sales exceeded 
$500.00": — Marie 
Merilla, 600 Madison 
St., Seattle, Wash, 
$1000 Year for 


Start making money very first | 
day. No talent necessary. 65,000 
others now make big money this 
fascinating way. $60,000,000 
spent annually on greeting 
ecards, Everyone wants hand-colored 
cards, Color 100 cards an evening 
easily, 6¢ to 20¢ profit on each one, 
Many make $65(0 to $1000 a year 
extra~working only in spare time, 


Best Season Just Ahead— 


Next three months are biggest pro- 
fit months of year, Cards sell on 
sight and bring repeat orders. We 
show you how to color cards to dup- 
lieate work offineartist, You'llbe 








amazed to find how easy itis. 


Make $200 to $400 
easy—before Christmas 
Get started now—before the rush 
season, You willbe able to sell 
more than youll have time to paint! 
One dollar puts you inthis good pay- 
ing business. Many who started 
with $1 Trjal Box now make $400 to 

$600 every Christmas, 


Send for Big FREE 
BOOK or $1 Trial Box 


FREE Book shows 187 Christmas 
Card designs forth isyear and tells 


all about hand coloring. To save | 


time send$1.00 for Trial Box con- 
taining assortment of cards (that 
willsell for $3 to $4 when colored) 
paints, brush and complete in- 
structions, Everything you 
n-ed to get started, 
Mail coupon today— 
right NOW. 
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LITTLE ART SHOP, Dept. 112-M 
t 474 Louisiana Ave., Washington, D. C. 
(C) Send me your Free Book; 


HerSpare Time: — 
“Last year I receiv- 
ed my first cards, 
After following your 
detailedinstructions 
1 was delighted with 
my first attempt. 
Now I sell through 
Drug Stores and 
Art Shops. I give 
this delightful work 
only sapere time, but 
I take‘, oer $1000.00 
@ yearl'’:—leabelle 
Walls, Delbe Wis, 
You Can Do the 
Same—or Better! 
Thousands of folks, 
many of them shut-ins 
and invalids, are turn- 
ne spare moments into 
extra dollars. Surely 
you could use some 
extra money, 
Here's a delight- 
ful way to earn 


“Pleasant Pages” 


showing 187 Christmas Card designs and fully ex- 
plaining method. 


() Send also Tria! Box for which I enclose $1. 
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The Sooty Chimney Swift 


(Continued from page 53) 


when the first raindrops fell. 

“Good!” said Albert. “We'll make 
a run for the ‘haunted house.’ Wouldn’t 
you rather go there, Grace, than get 
wet?” 

They ran down the lane, and had 
scarcely crossed the rotting doorsill 
when the rain came down in earnest. 
Lightning flashed, and the thunder 
rolled heavily. 

“The old building may not be very 
safe, but at least it gives us some shel- 
ter,” said Grace. 

There was an old-fashioned fireplace 
in one of.the three small rooms on the 
ground floor. 

“Let’s start a fire!” 
gested. 

“Oh, no, indeed! You might burn 
up the house. The old chimney may 
not be solid.” 

Albert and Josephine made their way 
cautiously up an insecure, ladderlike 
stairway, and found themselves in an 
unfinished loft. Rain came in through 
the leaky roof. 

“How it pours!” said Albert, raising 
his voice to be heard above the sound 
of wind and rain. “Look, Josephine! 


Albert sug- 


| Here is an old spinning wheel.” 


Suddenly the rain stopped, and in the 
hush that followed, Josephine stood lis- 


tening. 
“Albert!” she whispered, “Come 
here! Do you hear that little rustling 


noise? What can it be?” 
“The ghost!” answered Albert 
promptly. 


“Don’t be silly!” said Josephine. 
“There is really something. Listen!” 

The mysterious, subdued rustling in 
the loft of the old house sounded 
strangely eerie. 

Josephine stepped softly to the stair- 
way. 

“Grace!” she called in hushed tones. 
“Come up here, quick!” 

“Josephine is scared!” called Albert. 
“She thinks she has found the ghost.” 
However, he felt puzzled himself. 

“T hear it,” said Grace, after she had 
climbed the stairs, “and I know exactly 
what it is. I was just going to call you 
downstairs to see something when you 
spoke.” 

“What is it?” asked the others. 

“Lay your ear against the chimney, 
so that you can hear it more plainly. 
Now what do you think?” 

“Chimney swallows!” cried Albert. 
“Why, the old chimney must be full of 
them!” 

“You mean chimney swifts!” cor- 
rected Josephine. “That is their 
proper name, even if they are often 
called swallows. That one we saw fly- 
ing must have been coming here. It 
sounds as if a regular colony of them 
lived in the chimney.” 

Besides the rustling of wings, they 
could hear a soft twittering. 

“Come downstairs now, and see a 
pitiable sight,” said Grace. 

Below, in the ash-strewn depths of 
the old fireplace, they saw a tiny heap 
of twigs and some little broken white 
eggs. 

“A chimney swift’s nest!” Josephine 
cried. “What made it fall?” 

“The heavy shower beat too hard up- 
on it. Very likely there are dozens of 
others in the chimney. Perhaps this 
one was not fastened securely.” 

“I’m glad I didn’t build a fire,” said 
Albert. “It would have spoiled all the 
nests and driven the birds out.” 

“How can they fasten the nests to 
the inside of a chimney?” Josephine 
asked. “These little twigs look as if 
they had been glued together.” 

“Yes. The bird does it with its own 
sticky saliva,” Grace explained. 

“Nice clean home they have,” com- 
mented Albert, “all soot and grime!” 

“They are a sooty color themselves,” 
Josephine reminded him. “I wonder 
what they did for homes long ago, be- 
fore any chimneys were built.” 

“They made their nests in hollow 
trees. They do sometimes now,” said 
Grace, “but they seem to prefer chim- 
neys in abandoned houses. One strange 
thing about chimney swifts is that they 
are almost never seen to alight. They 
catch insects (their only food) on the 
wing. In nest-building, they do not 
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Start the School Year Righ 


Be assured of getting the greatest possible benefit from 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and any Teaching Helps 
that you may wish to obtain in combination with it— 


By Ordering Now 


—at the beginning of your year’s work, and thus having 
the use of these invaluable helps all through the school yea, 


The September number of Normal Instructor - Primary Play; 
is assured to all who order promptly. We know that teach. 
ers appreciate the importance of having the magazine for 
the full year beginning with September but very often they 
neglect ordering until it is too late to get the September 
number because of the supply being exhausted. The beg 
way to avoid having this occur in your case is tosend your 
subscription order now—while you have the matter in mind, 


Pay Later If More Convenient 


We shall be glad to have teachers place their orders now for Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans and any of the various teaching helps offered 
in combination with it at special reduced prices, with the understanding 
that payment need not be made until October 15th. 

More than fifty thousand teachers avail themselves of this credit priy. 
ilege each year. You need not feel that you are asking a favor for we 
invite you to open a credit account with us. 

Look over the list of helps printed below. 

Select all that you will need for use during the year. 

Check those desired in order blank at bottom of this page, fill in your 
name and address and mail to us. Your magazines and other helps will 
be sent to you promptly and you need not pay the bill until October 15th. 


List‘of Teaching Helps With Prices When Ordered Sep: 


and in Combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plan 


. 























Fill out and mail the blank below TODA Y—before you forget it. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
Use This Order Blank—Pay October 15t 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. Date... 1m 
Gentlemen—Kindly enter my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
year, beginning with the September number. (Price $2.00.) 
Also send me the helps checked below in combination with Normal Instructor-Prims 
Plans at the additional prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item 


{] The Pathfinder, 75 cents additional [) Practical Selections, 80 cents additional 





(] 10 Large Full Color Pictures, $2.00 addi- [*| Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80 ¢t# - 
tional. (Refer to page 26 and give num- [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1,80 oe 
bers of pictures selected on margin below.) (J Instructor Poster Patterns, ak. 1, 65 wr 


cts. 
} Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional ] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 11, 66 cts. 

] Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional [} Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cts. ——y 
] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional [] Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents add! 
| Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional L 


L 

Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cen 
| Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional t 
r 
[ 


) 

} 

] School Window Decorations, 65 cents 
The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional [} Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 ct 
Present-Day Standards, $1.00 additional ] Instructor Jointed Toys, Bk. 11, 5O cts. 


} 
1 
} How 1 Did It, 80 cents additional CQ 


Little Citizens and Their Flags, 50 oH 
; -» §[] I am enclosing herewith. * 993 
This order totals @............ which } = I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1923. 
Pe ctccestiniestiorscnnspiticcens leneniGigiisiniselceiablaiasdiaiabi 
Post Office........... 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, 1 yr. (10 numbers)-$2 
When placing your subscription order (new or renewal) for Nor- Price Rd) 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans you may include all of the teaching When you ores 
helps here listed that you will need by adding the price of each Ordered |pinaoee 
item, as given in second column, to the magazine price. Separately git 

The Pathfinder, 1 year—52 numbers (See page 100)............... , $1.00 $5 

10 Large Full Color Pictures, in portfolio (See page 26).... 3.00 2.00 

Instructor Plan Books, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 24)... 3.60 2.90 

Primary Plans and Projects, 1 volume, cloth (See page 92) 3.60 2. 

Four Hundred Games, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16)............ 1.50 120 

Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16) 1.50 120 

Pedagogical Pep, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16)........ z 1.50 12 

The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16) 1.50 1 

Present-Day Standards for Teaching, 1 vol., cloth (See page 16) 1.25 14 

How I Did It, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16) ............ccccccccccccceeeeeeeeee 1.00 a 

Practical Selections, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16).....00.00....0...- 1.00 a 

Poems Teachers Ask For—Book I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 16) 1.00 od 

Poems Teachers Ask For—Book II, 1 vol., cloth (See page 16).... 1.00 od 

Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 16) 80 & 

Instructor Poster Patterns—Book II, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 16) 80 & 

Story-Book Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 16) 80 & 

Health Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 16).......... 80 x) 

Mother Goose Health Posters, heavy paper covers (See page 16) 80 & 

School Window Decorations, heavy paper covers (See page 16) 80 6 

Instructor Jointed Toys—Book I, heavy paper cov. (See page 16) .60 z] 

Instructor Jointed Toys—Book II, heavy paper cov. (See page 16) .60 ze] 

Little Citizens and Their Flags, heavy paper cov. (See page 16) 60 a 
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New Money Making 


Profession Women 


OU can earn a handsome income every month in your 
Vou home operating a Private Kindergarten. Weshow 
you exactly how, from beginning to 
end. No previous experience nec- 

cssary. 


ff. 
Ly RSQ SS 
4 BS Private Kindergartens 
73 + EARN BIG MONEY 
- , Hethe, everrehere, ane, delighted with 
the ooportanity iblic schools. Wonderful tor children too. You can 
Oe ae cially independent in 


permanent, pleasant, new 

fession. 
n Let us send you the facts about our Home- 
rite for Free Book Study Course in Kindergartening. An ideal 


jon for women of every age. Our instruction shows how to get 
ape ‘ond what to teach, how to conduct Kindergarten. Write 
now for free book. Address 
School of Modern Kindergarten Training, Inc. 
39 Searle Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 











introduce 4.0 Handy Thi 
St0°42! 1 o¢ HW et 


ners make sensationa] earfn- 

one oor line of 40 fascinating ‘“‘Handy Things’’ for 

the kitchens _ New, novel, practical, and 

lew priced. Women buy on sight. You 

show samples we furnish and walk off with 
100% to 200% CLE 


















TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
forschools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, etc. 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
$1 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


MONEY FOR YOU 


Men or women canearna substantialincome 
in spare time at home making display cards. 
Light, pleasant work. Nocanvassing. We 
instruct you and supply you with work. 
Write to-day for full particulars. 

The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bldg., Toronto, Can. 



























MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING 
PERSONAL CHRISTMAS | 
GREETING CARDS. 


Unusual novelties, Reasonable prices. 
prospect willbuy. Cards sell at sight. 
Sample Book FREE, Large commission on all 
sales, Also beautiful line of boxes of assorted 
-_ Best value on the market. Write immedi- 
ately, 
Dept. 


Every 
Handsome 


ROCHESTER ART CO, 
Rochester, N. Y. 












Women “go wild” over this smart 
iiks, Wash 





ine of Dress Goods, S 

Fabrice Fan Goods also Hosiery. 
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Fo sili So 


THe NATIONAL ImporTING 
Dept. J-31,573 a, N. we 
























Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
shows just how to make home 
cooking give big profits, How to 
4 cater, run rofitable TEA 

ROONS, Motor iene, Jafeterias, etc.— 
over 51 Ways to Make Money. Profits 
rite today for illus, booklet, “Cooking ie Proft - 
American Schos lof Home Economics, 841 £. 58th St.,Chicago 


Why Not Sell Us Your Spare Time ? 


R a. 2 ; 
t be hey f $19.70 Daily Easy Full Time. Introduce 12 months 
=~ osiery. 57 styles, 39 colors for Men, Women, Chil- 
les Nene latest “Silk to the Top’* Ladies’ Hose and ‘Men's 
bene fee o capital or experience needed We furnish samples, Silk 
your own use FREE. ew Plan Write today sure. 


Maranieed | 
It's FREE, 





ee Hosiery Co., Park 2819, Cincinnati, O. 









Men or women earn $25 to $50 a week at home. Allor part 
time, Fascinating work. Nothing to sell. We teach you at 
home Furnish all tools and materials. ARTCRAFT 
STUDIOS, Dept. C-1, 427 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 


PLEASANT WORK-GOOD PAY 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS 
DRY GOODS, HANDKERCHIEFPS, etc., make goo 
money. Easy, pleasantwork. Fullor spare time. 
Beautify! samples, instructions furnished. Write 
today. “FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
211 Fitachartes Bidg. TRENTON, WN. J. 








$2 each for names of new custom- 
Send ers who wear an artificial eye. 
ames of any you know and earn 
mmission. Nothing to buy or sell. 
Denver Optic Co., 726 Quincy, Denver, Col. 


p Large Five, Six or Eight Foot U. S. 
Gee Free for selling only One Half 
toss of our Pencils! Remarkable 


offer on Page Seven! 
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OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1030 Chestnut St., Phiaceiphia, Pa. 








| by 12% inches. 





| orange and white checked gingham. 


| they would like some color on the mar- 
| quisette curtains, 


, above the hems, using embroidery floss. 
| such designs, but suggested that each 


| color 


| boys put up the curtain rods and the 


| were mounted, and the name and ap- 
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Make 


gather the little twigs from the ground. | 
Seeing a dead twig on a tree, the swift | 
flies that way, suddenly snaps it off, | 
without alighting, and carries it off to 
the chimney.” | 

“I don’t see how it can!” exclaimed | 
Josephine, 

“No one does. Some naturalists say 
it breaks the twig with its bill, some | 
say with its claws. Inside the chimney | 
or hollow tree, the swift clings to the 
surface with its sharp claws, the square 
tail feathers with their spiny ends 
serving as a prop.” 

“You never saw one near by, 
you?” 

“Yes—a stuffed one, in a museum. 
Come, the shower is over and we must 
start for home.” 


did | 





Making a Window Transpar- 
ency from Health Postures | 
(See pages 42-48) 


These designs may be used for a win- | 
dow transparency. From heavy con- 
struction paper cut four frames 14% 
Cut out the center ob- 
longs, leaving frame margins 1% 
inches wide. Paste white tissue paper 
over each opening. Trace the figures 
from one page on black paper and cut 
them out. Lay the frame on one full- | 
page design so that the printed picture 
shows through as a guide. Then paste 
the figures in place and add any needed 
details with a heavy pencil. Over this 
frame paste another so that the pic- 
ture is between the two. Use the re- 
maining two frames for the other full- 
page design. 

SS 


Curtains for the Schoolroom 
(Continued from page 36) 
proceeded to make their curtains of the 


DECORATING THE CURTAINS 
Since the older children thought that 


Miss Barton sug- 
gested that they weave in a design 


She showed them pictures of several 
one work out an original design and 


scheme. By a vote, the class 
chose the design which it considered 





*80 





best. This is shown in Figure IV. 

The weaving of the design was easily | 
done, and the children enjoyed seeing | 
it take form under their fingers. Dark | 
green floss was used for both of the 
outside lines; light green for both in-| 
side lines; and rose for the center de- | 
si 


gn. 
After the curtains were finished, the 


girls hung the curtains. 


THE ScHoot SEWING Book 


At the close of the project the teacher | 
gathered together the squares of ging- 
ham which had been used in practic- 
ing basting and hemming stitches and 
several of the best designs for the cur- 
tain decoration, and asked the pupils 
what she should do with the material. 
She told them that material which 
would be of use to them could be kept 
if put in the proper place, and that any 
material which would have no future 
value should be destroyed. 

The children became interested in 
the disposition of the material, and 
from the discussion that ensued a 
School Sewing Book was evolved. The | 
children made the book from sheets of 
9 by 12 inch oak tag and used card- 
board for covers. The sheets and cov- | 
ers were punched and tied with colored 
cord. 

The best samples of hemming and 
basting were chosen for the book. The 
winning design for the curtains was | 
mounted, as were the designs which re- 
ceived second and third place. A sam- 
ple of the marquisette and one of the 








gingham were also mounted, and under- : 


neath were written the name, width, 
and price of the material. Other sam- 
ples of curtain material that had been 
brought to school for consideration 


| regular weekly profits. 





proximate price of each were given. 
(Continued on page 99) 
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Amazing New Educational Invention 





MAIL COUPON FOR 
SAMPLE PLAYBOX 





FREE 











IMPLY show this new invention to 

parents and clear $20 to $30 a week 
spare time—evenings and Saturdays. 
Or make as high as $40 to $80 a week 
in full time. Nothing like PLAYBOX 
has ever been offered before. It is the 
invention of Prof. Ray C. Beery, fa- 
mous expert on child training, eminent 
writer, and President of the Parents 
Association—a world-wide organiza- 
tion of some 50,000 parents. 


A Wonderful Help 
in Home or Classroom 


PLAYBOX is a new kind of fascinating 
play which scientifically develops keen 
minds and strong bodies. It is guaranteed 
to advance any child—regardless of age or 
sex. Thus the parents of every child in 
your class—as well as every other father 
or mother in your community is a prospec- 
tive buyer of PLAYBOX, 


PLAYBOX quickly develops admirable 
manners and good habits in children. It 
is a method of play that is endorsed by 
leading educators everywhere.- Children 
fall in love with PLAYBOX on sight. Par- 
ents are eager to buy. PLAYBOX is never 
sold through stores but only through Au- 
thorized Representatives of the Parents 
Association. Thus there is no competition. 
The work is easy and pleasant. You come 
in contact with the better class of people. 
And big, steady profits every week are 
practically assured—right from the start. 


$538 Bonus in 1 Month! 


Every order for PLAYBOX pays a hand- 
some profit—plus an extra cash bonus. One 
of our representatives earned an extra cash 
bonus of $538 in one month—in addition to 
Another reports 
sales to 8 out of 10 prospects. Another 
tells of making 5 sales in half a day—net 
profit $20. Now we need more ambitious 
teachers in every community to help us 
introduce PLAYBOX and to share in these 
unusual earnings. No sales experience of 
any kind is necessary. We tell you just 
what to do and say in this fascinating work. 
You can devote as much or as little time 
to the work as you care to. Spare time 
workers often make as high as $12 to $16 


cou FREE 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 
SEND NO MONEY 
If you are interested in a plan of this kind 
that turns spare hours into cash, mail the 


coupon for full information about our 
liberal Profit-Sharing Plan and Extra Cash 
Bonus Plan. Exclusive territory is now be- 
ing offered to those who write promptly. 
Also a complete PLAYBOX free for demon- 
strating and for class room work. An op- 
portunity of this character is seldom of- 


fered. We urge you at least to get all the 
facts. There is no cost of any kind. No 


obligation. Simply mail the coupon below. 
But do it now—before you forget. 


J. L. RECTOR, Sec’y., 
THE PARENTS ASS’N., 





















We provide complete PLAY- 
BOX outfits free to teachers 
for demonstrating and for 
class room work. Mail the 
coupon for particulars about 
this unusual free offer. 
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PLAYBOY keeps 
children out of 
mischief and gives 
them something to 
do, That's one 
reason parents are 
eager to buy. 











Every home is a pros 
pect. Onerepresente | 
tive sold PLAYVROX 
ineach of the jirstfour T 
homes called ont 











PLAYVROX ta made 
Jor children of ALL 
ages, Just give etmple 
demonstration and 
close orders in 8 homes 
out of 10, 











PLAYBOX con- 
serves mother's 
own health and 
strength by keep- 
ing children hap- 
pily occupted, 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of SUPPLEMENTARY READERS and CLASSIcs 





Inexpensive Supplementary Reading for All Grade; 


HIS is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published. 

It contains more than 350 titles including many of the standard and accepted 

classics and a large number of books specially prepared by competent writers for 

use as supplementary readers. The subjects include Fables and Myths, Nature, 
Industry, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 


PREPAID PRICES 
and DISCOUNT 


Complete Graded List of Titles 


—— 


The books have 32 or more pages each, are well printed on high grade book pa 
per in type suited to the age requirements and are substantially bound in eithe 
Strong paper or flexible cloth covers in attractive colors. 


Examine carefully the list of titles below. 


Many are illustrate, 


Note the splendid material offered 


If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their good value, 





In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 


20 Per Cent Discount from above Prices on Orders for 25 or More Copies. 


FOURTH YEAR—Continued 


























91 Story of Eugene Field 173 Tara of the Tents 
NOTE. The grading in this list is necessarily elastic, many of 178 Story of Lexington, Concord | 195 Night Before Christmas and 
the titles be'ng equally as well suited to the grade above and and Bunker Hill Other Christmas Poems 
below as to the one to which assigned. This is particularly true 182 Story of Joan of Arc “ and Stories (Any Grade) 
of the titles in the second, third, and fourth grades and those 207 Famous Artists — II - 256 Bolo the Cave Boy 
in the filth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally _ (Reynolds and Murillo) 257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 
suited to any of these grades. 243 Famous Artists—TII—(Millet) | 201 Voyage to Lilliput (Abr.) 
248 Makers of European History | 203 Hansel and Grettel, and 
FIRST YEAR* LITERATURE gi Tet Goldilocks : 
31_K Her Friend 7 eee, 2 
id ND MYTH itty Mittens and Her Friends ongfellow— ( Village ac i anners 
ere a ries of the Moon HISTORY smith, Children’s Hour, | 212 Legends from Many Lands 
27 Eleven Fables from AHaop 32 Patriotic Stories os _— tage x at i 314 The, Cpeneaned a 
Fab & § Japanese Myths and Legends Other Stories ; : 
30 fedien bythe oo _— eee Tccse Reader 103 Stories from Old Testament | 331 Karl and Katherine in Hol- 
140 Nursery Taies 228 First Term Primer 111 Water Bebies qe Abridesd) 333 an ihe cepenene a 
288 Primer from Fableland 230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 171 Tolmi of the Treete ye 33 Chang Fu Chen; a Little 
320 Fables and Tales from Africa for Beginners 172 Labu the Little Lake Dweller Chinese Girl 
NATURE 245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
1 Little Plant People—I Other Old-Time Stories f > 
2 Little Plant Peopie—Il 820 A spacet pitti Eskimo 64 OR MORE 
80 Story of a Sunbeam 334 Animal Stories DOUBLE NUMBERS 
SECOND YEAR* a 
° ° For Various 
een atin ene eat diets: Manian oe Wales of the Instructor Literature Series {"jri:"" 
ve ie earac 7 ndicatec 
33 The Brave Tin Soldier and Stevens . <a 
Other Stories from Andersen | 206 Picture Study Stories for PREPAID PRICES 
34 Stories from Grimm Little Chikiren é 
36 Little Mee Rigas Hood $30 precy of eo a cates “ hild In Strong Paper Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 
37 Jack and the Beansta “62 Four Little Cotton-Taiis 
o 2 ) p pe Co T Me 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 68 wege lave otton ae In Flexible Cloth Covers, 20 Cents Per Copy 
NATURE ane pouerny } | 269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at a i 
’ orien) orkers — (Anime" | 270 Four Little Cotten. Tatts = 20 Per Cent Discount on 25 or More Copies. 
: 4 Vacation | Life Reader 
3 Wee aaa 200 Fuss in Japan—A. Child £7" ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 
’ Py our al ° ar 
41 Story of vol li 301 Patriotic Bushy-Tails 
135 Little People of the Hills 802 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories 401 Adventures of  Pinoc- 408 Health Stories and 
(Dry Air and Dry Soil] 245 The Rainbow Fair chio—Collodt (4th gr.) Rhymes (3d_ grade) 
Plants) 308 Story of Peter Rabbit 402 Ivanhoe (Cond. from | 409 a 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 317 More Stories of the Three Scott) (8th grade) und | itisto 4% pag- 
$8 oyhood of” Washingto we More's f the Tt eee ee See be I ase Pm — ay By 
45 HKoyhood o ashington 3 More Stories o 1e bree sects (6th grade) 7 . 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln "igs 104 The Nurnberg Stove—L (Sth grade) “ae 
LITERATURE R220 Ten Little Indians ee (Sth grade) , 411 EAtito fame Psy vy 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 335 Story of Hiawatha 405 Story of Roosevelt (6th 619 Ahn la Wontoticnd 
D YEAR* grade) Carroll (4th grade) 
THIR 106 The Gold Bug-Poe (8th 413 The Spy (Cond, from 
vasuse on. pen nderella = » ~ Ge Sues Te 107 Fag of Flanders—La 114 a - a ~~ 
, oots and Ci Lu ‘ 
He Gene “Ml ths ™ 60 Children of the Northland Ramee (5th grade) and Girls (3d gr.) 
48 Nature Myths 64 Child Life in the Colonies . J 
50 Reynard the Fox ries 68 Chil ow yy ; 
102 Thumbelina and Dream Sto ild Life in the Colonies— * 
146 Bleeping Beauty and Other : (Pennsylvania) | FIFTH YEAR 
Stories 66 Child Life in the Colonies 
174 Sun Myths HI (Virginia) NATURE AND INDUSTRY 219 Little Stories of Discovery 
175 Norse Legends, I 68 Stories of the Revolution 02 Animal Life in the Sea 232 Story of Shakespeare 
176 Norse Legends, Il I (Ethan Allen and the 03 Story of Silk 265 Four Little Discoverers in 
177 Legends of the Rhineland es A pamae page U 94 Story of Sugar oe aneeme, Guantiet 
82 Siegfried Le orelei, Stories o ve Revolution— » _| 27 tories from randfather's 
. Other Rhine Legends (Around Philadelphia) 96 SS } (Tea, Cof ” Chate~Slawthorne 
289 The Snow Man, The Littie} 70 Stories of the _Revolution~ 139 Peeps into Bird Nooks-II | 275 When — Plymouth Colony 
Fir-Tree and Other Stories 111 (Marion, the Swamp Fox) $160 Sncedrens end Crocuses Was Young 
292 East of the Sum and West} 132 Story of Benjamin Frankhn 240 Story of King Corn 287 Life in Colonial Days 
of the Moon, and Other] 164 b> Litte Brown Baby and 263 The Sky Family LITERATURE 
ver Babies $ : . R 
a ~% INDUSTRY 165 Gemila, the Child of the oat poms of Oe ner 8 King of the Golden River- 
NATURE © 8 Desert, and Some of Her a ~ Ruskin thorne 
42 Hird Stories from the Poets Sisters 83 Stories of Time ® She Getien Geust-—thne- 
Sy came. Siege ond Preis 166 Louise on the Rhine and in HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY G1 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
aS } seid of tll ler New Home 16 Explorations of Northwest 108 History in Verse (Sheri- 
53 Story of a Little Waterdrop | NOTE: Nos. 164, 165, 166 are b+ aeory of 2 .— — eas Ps Independence 
a a 4 . " yi “s » ¢ ¢ Stories o xe Norse " 
133 Aunt \. oe ——— i Bistens” te = po. ] Litt! 98 Story of Nathan Hale 113 Little Daftydowndilly and 
— ~ 7 F iste—I— » 99 Story of Thomas Jefferson ther tories—Hawthorne 
and the Teactp 167 ——s Artists—I—( Landseer 100 Story | a 180 Story of Aleddin sod of Ali 
137 —= partes yA 4 — 101 Story of Robert E. Leo Baba 
pare ak. , esy Of Sugar, | LITERA 105 Story of Canada 186 Heroes from King Arthur 
a. a c 35 Little Goody Two Shoes 106 Story of Mexico  _[enson | 194 Whittier's Poems—Selected 
” —_— it wt we | Rie, 58 Selections from Alice and 107 Story of Robert Louis Stev 199 Jackanapes _ {Ramee 
a ‘ mae” . _— Phebe Cary CR 138 Story CF mputiomne n +44 The Child of Urbipo~De la 
. ies 67 Th binson 2 Biographica tories—Haw- | 2 eroes of Asgard—Selections 
203 Little Plant People of the : py ” _— atone 212 Stories of Robin Hood 
Waterways 71 Selections from Hiawatha 141 Story of Grant 234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY (for 3rd, 4th and Oth 144 Story of Steam II—Intermediate 
4 Story of Washington Grades) —Longfellow 145 Story of McKinley 244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
7 Story of Longfellow 227 Our Animal ‘riends and 157 Story of Dickens and Other Stories 
21 Story of the Pilgrims low to Treat Them 179 Story of the Flag 250 At the Back of the North 
44 Famous Early Americans|233 Poems Worth Knowing— 185 Story of the First Crusade Wind, Selection from— 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) Book I-—Primary 190 Story of Father Hennepin Macdonald : 
54 Story of Columbus 321 The Adventures of the Rab- 191 Story of LaSalle Yate 255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
i5% Story of Whittier bity Buns Stories 217 Story of Florence Nightin- | 309 Moni_ the Goat Boy 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 1322 The Wise Frog and Other 218 Story of Peter Cooper 313 In Nature’s Fairyland 
FOURTH YEAR* SIXTH YEAR* 
marune ane meUSTRY i? 4 a | New England Viking NATURE AND INDUSTRY 163 Stories Pa coaraee aa 
i ory of Coa Story o Soto 09 Gift f the Forest (Rub- ives 0 ebster an ay 
76 Story of Wheat 82 Story of Daniel Boone , ber, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) Story of Napoleon 
454 Reory “ —_ " 5 fF ess le 3 } oes of prnsng k 249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois Stories vt perotem 
onquests o sittle "lant tory o avid Crockett 298 St f Leath Story of Lafayette 
339 Peers inte Bird Nooks-I + pore of peereek “Tt, 399 es - = - Story of Ppa Ay 
81 Stories of the Stars merican Inventors—I ( Whit- ewis and Clark Expedition 
205 Eyes and No Eyes and Th ney and Fulton) HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY Story of William Tell 
hree Giants 87 American Inventors— 73 Four Great Musicians — Story of the Aeroplane 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY (Morse and Edison) 74 Four More Great Musicians Story of Belgium 
& Story of Lincoln 88 American Naval Heroes 116 Old English Heroes Story of Wheels 
56 Indian Children Tales (Jones, Perry, Farragut) 117 Later English Heroes Story of Slavery—Booker T. 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 89 Fremont and Kit Carson 160 Heroes of the Revolution Washington 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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ORDER BY NUMBER 
SPECIFYING STYLE OF 
BINDING DESIRED 


SIXTH YEAR—Continued 
12 


319 Story of Francesa Willard 

326 Story of Harding 

GEOGRAPHY 

114 Great European Cities - I 
_(London and Paris) 

115 Great European Cities — II 
(Rome and Berlin) 

168 Great European Cities — III 

(St. Petersburg and Con- 

stantinople) 

‘hat I Saw in Japan—Grifis 
The Chinese and = Their 
Country [Canal 
Story of Panama and the 
A Visit to Brazil 
25 A Visit to Hawaii 

GRICULTURE 

71 Simple Lessons in 
Husbandry—Book I, 
and Cattle) 

72 Simple Lessons in 
Husbandry—Book I. 
and Swine) 


te 


4 


ee> ts 
aD 
2 
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Cle oT 


topo 


Animal 
(Horses 


Animal 
(Sheep 


STORIES OF THE STATES 
508 


Story 
Story 
Story 


of Florida 

of Georgia 

of Illinois 

of Indiana 

of lowa 

of Kentucky 
of Michigan 
Story of Minnesota 
of Missouri 

of Nebraska 

of New Jersey 
of Ohio 

of Pennsylvania 
of Tennessee 
of Utah 

of West Virginia 
of Wisconsin 
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10 Snow 


Image—Hawthorne 
11 Rip 


Van Winkle—Irving 





Legend of Sleepy Holloy. 
Irving 
Rab and His Friends 
Three Golden Apples~Hyy 
thorne 
The Miraculous  Pitche- 
re tome 8 
ue inotaur—Hawthorne 
Tale of the White Hil 
and Other  Stories-Hgs. 
ee r 
ryant’s hanatopsis, anf 
no's Ra f = 
en Selections from 
fellow— (Paul om oe 
Ride, The Skeleton » 
Armor, etc.) 
Selections from Holme 
(The Wonderful One Ho 
Shay, Old Ironside, wi 
Others) 
The Pied Piper of Hamels 
and other poems—Browniy 
The Great Carbuncle, Mr, 
Higginbotham's — Catastr- 
phe, Snowtlakes—Hawthorm 
The Pygmies—Hawthorme 
Golden  Fleece-Hav- 
thorne 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroe-l 
(Story of Perseus) 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes-Il 
(Story of Theseus) 
Tennyson's Poems-—Sel, 
A Child's Dream of a Str 
and Other _Stories--Dickew 
Responsive Bible Reading 
Pilgrim's Progress (Abr.) 
Story of Don Quixote | 
Thrift Stories—Benjamb 
Franklin _and Others 
Story of Little Nell (Cont 
from_ Dickens) [ thorne 
The Dragon's Teeth-Hae 
The Gentle Boy—Hawthorm 
Circe’s Palace—Hawthorn 


SEVENTH YEAR* 


LITERATURE 
13 The Courtship of 
Standish—Longfellow 
Evangeline—Longfellow 
Snowbound—Whittier 
The Great Stone Face, Rill 
from the Town Pump— 
Hawthorne 
Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We 
Are Seven, To the Cuckoo, 
te.) 


Miles 


c—— 
cue 


123 


ete. 
Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

The Merchant of Venice— 
Selections—Shakespeare 
Story of King Arthur, 
told by Tennyson 

The Man Without a Coun- 
try—Hale 

Story of Jean Valjean 

Selections from the Sketch 
Book-—Irving 

The Gray Champion—Haw- 
thorne [Selected 
Poems of Thomas Moore- 
More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—Irving 

Lamb's Tales from_ Shake- 
speare—Part I—( Tempest, 
Merchant of Venice, Mac- 


beth) 
231 The Oregon Trail (Con- 
from Parkman) 


densed 
EIGHTH 
LITERATURE 


7 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
8 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
Y Cotter’s Saturday Night— 
Burns [smith 
The Deserted Village—Gold- 
Rime of the Ancient Mar- 
iner—Coleridge [Poems 
Gray's Elegy and Other 
9 Julius Cwsar — Selections— 
Shakespeare 
Henry the VIII—Selections— 
[speare 
—Selections — Shake- 
Scott's Lady of the Lake— 
Canto 
Building of the Ship and 
Other Poems—Longfellow 
Horatius, Ivry, The Ar- 
mada—Macaulay 
Bunker Hill Address—Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jef- 
ferson Oration—Webster 


124 
125 
147 
149 


192 
193 


196 


213 
214 


216 


i) 


ee ae ee 
tom 
& 
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150 





Prisoner of Chillon and 
Other Poems—Byron 


235 
238 
239 


279 


— 


Py 
c 


Poems _Worth Knowing- 
Book II]—Grammar 
Lamb’s Adventures of Up 
ses—Part 

Lamb's Adventures of Ue 
ses—Part II é 
Story of the Iliad (Ce 
densed ) —Church 


ae 
Story of Language 
Battle of Waterloo—Hug . 
Story of “The Talisms 


os ot 
rom Dickens 
Selected Tales of a War 
side Inn—Longfellow 
Uncle on catia, (Com 
densed from wi 
Stor f David Copper 
(Condensed from Dickens) 
The Chariot Race- 
Story of Jerusalem 
Story of Armenia 
Lamb's Tales from Shalt 
speare — Part | ~ (Hast 
Midsummer Night's Dress 
E 
Mars and Its Mysteries 
The True Story of the Ms 
in the Moon 


YEAR* 


54 


Scott's Lady of the I 
Cante U — 
Rhacus and Other P 

Edgar Allan Poe—Biograp’) 
and Selected Poems, vm 
Washingtcn's Farewell © 
dresses and First inne 
Abram Joseph Ry 


raphy_and_ Selec graph 
e—Bi 
Paul H. Hayne 


s ted 
ute Sele gamuel Jobnse- 
s.) ulay 
sir Roger de Coverley P 


—Addison 
per itvorth Koon 


Poems 
Book IV—Advan Minstt 


Lay of the Last 
Introduction 
i ¢ the 
ndin 0 
Oration )—Webster. 
Wee Willie Winkie-® 
Howe's Masquerade 


* See note in regard to grading at beginning of list. 











Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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Curtains for the Schoolroom 
(Continued from page 97) 


these samples were mounted 
squeed in the book, Miss Barton 
suggested that the pages showing sam- 
les of hemming and basting, the win- 
ning design, and the materials used, 
be grouped and labeled “Our School- 
rom Curtains.” The other designs 
and the samples brought for considera- 
tion were mounted and grouped under 
the heading “Curtain Suggestions,” to 
which were added pictures of sash cur- 
tains which one of the children had 
clipped out of a magazine and mount- 





Simple Construction Work in 


Manual Training 
(Continued from page 49) 


while the glue is setting. 

Make the shelf with cut-outs at the 
ends to fit between the legs. Assemble 
it to the legs with finishing nails and 


lue. 
. Set the nails and fill the holes with 
a mixture of sawdust and glue, or 
putty. Sandpaper all surfaces, and 
round off the edges. It is hard to 
paint edges that have not been 
rounded and to prevent the paint from 
chipping off them after it has hard- 
ened. 

Paint or enamel may be used, but 
lacquer is recommended because it 
dries in about half an hour, and the 
second coat can soon be applied. Red, 
green, or any desired color or combi- 
nation of colors may be used. A trans- 
fer of flowers or some other design may 
be used on the top, or the edges may be 
striped if desired. 

Further information will be sent to 
teachers on receipt of a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. Address inquiries to 
Frank I, Solar, 514-516 Cutler Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. 





The Gay Carnival of Autumn 
(Continued from page 35) 


through the cold days, and he will 
alternately sleep and eat, with no need 
for further foraging. He sets an ex- 
ample for some of the furry folk, 
notably the gray squirrel and the rab- 


bit, who take their chance of finding | 


food later on, and must often go hun- 
gry in consequence. The animals who 
hibernate, such as the woodchuck, do 
not need to fill their larders in autumn, 
but they eat ravenously, storing up a 
supply of fat to last them through the 
cold season, 

Monarch butterflies are migrating 
southward, with the birds. Vast num- 
bers of them gather for the trip. 
night they stop for a rest in trees—a 
sight worth seeing. 

The fall migration of our summer 


birds would leave us badly off if it. 


were not for the few who remain with 
us all winter—the nuthatches, wood- 
peckers, chickadees, kinglets, blue jays, 
cardinals, creepers, titmice, juncoes, 
and others, some of which come down 
from the North to join the summer 
residents who do not migrate. 

A good many wild flowers are still 
with us in October. Until frost puts 
. end to them, we may find all those 
‘at were common in September. The 
tricksy witch-hazel performs for us 
this month. Have yéu ever been shot 
at by this highwayman of the woods? 

bullets are the seeds from the pods 
of last year’s flowers. Witch-hazel is 
a the latest bloomer; its fringy 
fe ow petals gleam cheerily from the 
ickets as late as November. 
in hes woods the sumach and burn- 
ng blend their colors with those 
Yell © maples, gums, and scarlet oaks. 
ow, green, crimson, and russet in- 
bree with the crackling under- 
Dee », Where quails may be _ hidden. 
imbe _ in the grasses you will find 
—_ twige te add te the ved 
nches and gay leaves o 
bernie’ bouauet. Scarlet Ly sage 
eir orange pods, starry 
te. ghosts of goldenrod, teazel, bits 
ace ereen, tansy fronds like green 
the lan fine grasses are treasures for 
over of whimsical bouquets. 


At | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


If I were a teacher, I should be | 
tempted to dismiss school some bright | 
October day and sally forth with all | 
my pupils to explore the woods. To 
listen to the dropping of nuts and the 
whirring of wings, watch the squirrels 
at their acrobatic performances, sniff 
the woodsy odors, and linger until the 
sunset blazoned the tree tops with 
flaming colors, would, it seems to me, 
be quite as profitable as any knowledge 
gained from books. The last act in 
the pageant of the seasons before the 
white curtain of winter is rung down 

is certainly an enthralling one. 
——— | a 

Memory Work 

By F. M. Rivera 


HE foliowing method is very inter- | 

esting in teaching poems to chil- | 
dren, Call the attention of the pupils 
to the poem that has been written on 
the blackboard. Read it aloud once. 
Discuss the meaning of the new words 
and the ideas in the poem. Ask sev- 
eral children to read it aloud. Tell the | 
class that you are going to give them 
one minute to look it over carefully, 
after which you are going to erase a 
word from every line. Then erase one 
easy word from each line and substi- 
tute a dash for it. Call two or three 
pupils to read the poem aloud, supply- 
ing the missing words. Again give 
them a minute’s time to study, and 
erase another word from every line, 
substituting a dash for it. The poem 
should now be read aloud again by 
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“WHY, BILLY... 
HOW CAN YOU EAT 
WITH SUCH DIRTY HANDS?” 


more children than before. This proc- | * . 

ess should be followed until all the 

words have been erased. A good con- 1 e O 
clusion for the lesson is to have sev- 


eral children write the poem again on 
the blackboard. 


_——@———— 


Geography Interests 
By Jean Murphy 


It WAS extremely difficult to inter- 
est my third-graders in geography, 
until I tried the plan of having each 
child keep a geography scrapbook. To 
illustrate the subject matter of the 
day’s lesson, each child brought to 
school four or five pictures of his own 
choice. In a class discussion a general 
title for each lesson was decided upon. 
These were used as titles for the daily 
pages in the scrapbook. The children 
pasted their pictures in the books. An 
explanatory sentence or two, of the 
child’s composition, was used to show 
the relation of each picture to the 
lesson _ title. Every Friday these 
scrapbooks were used for review and 
comparison. This stimulated new | 
ideas, and also motivated competition. | 
| 4t the end of each term the books 
| were graded according to neatness, | 
completeness, choice of pictures, and 
| composition of sentences. 


'O keep America’s children healthy 
| —isn’t that a task worthy of your 
cooperation? 


Good health makes good pupils. 
Every teacher knows that. Health 
makes children bright and quick. Sick- 
ness dulls their minds. Makes them 
backward, troublesome. 








Health authorities urge the frequent 
removal of germs from hands as a 
simple health precaution. What bet- 
ter way, then, for you to guard chil- 
dren against disease than to implant 
in them this wholesome habit of 
cleaner hands. 


This plan works wonders 


It’s surprising what genuine en- 
thusiasm you can arouse in children 
when health talks are given this in- 
teresting way. 


a 
Motivating a Program 
By Margaret Scanlon 


| 
IN MANY schools it is hard to in- | 

terest the parents in the children’s 
work and programs. My sixth and 
seventh grades used the following 
method. In art class we made a cover 
design suitable for the season of the 
year in which the program was to be 
given. Our composition period was 
| devoted to writing stories about the | 
| things which we had made, and which 
at that time were exhibited in the 
room. On one page of our program 
| booklet were listed all the things that 
| we thought would improve our school. 
| On the last page we had the program. 
| Thus in our program booklet project 
we included spelling, composition, art, 
and penmanship. 

The pupils whose parents did not at- 
tend the program were allowed to take 
their booklets home. A few days later 
several of these parents visited the 
school to see some of the work 
mentioned in the booklet. 

—_—@—__. 

He is the truest patriot who benefits 
| his own country without diminishing 
the welfare of another.—Jonathan Dy- 
| mond, 


Dramatize clean hands for them. 
Make a story of it. Tell them how 
boys and girls may pick up lots of 
germs just from touching such simple 
thing as games, money, shoes. Show 
them how germs hide unseen on dirty 
hands and how easily they pass into 
the mouth to menace health. Name 
for them some of the 27 germ dis- 
eases, listed above, which the Life Ex- 
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PROTECTS HEALTH 








— guard child health? 


—by joining mothers in this nation-wide 
“Cleaner Hands” crusade 


tension Institute says hands may carry. 


Based on a series of interesting 
health stories, the Lifebuoy “Clean 
Hands” drive, which has appeared 
regularly in mewspapers oat maga- 
zines throughout the country, has 
instructed millions to wash hands 
oftener and remove germs at the same 
time—especially after work or play, 
and always before eating. 


For health’s sake, teachers in over 
63,000 schools have taught children 
the Lifebuoy habit. 


Keeps complexions healthy 


The very first time you use Lifebuoy 
you'll see ie thousands of teachers 
are Lifebuoy fans. Mild and refresh- 
ing, yet wonderfully invigorating, 
Lifebuoy is a delight to use. Its gen- 
tle, generous antiseptic lather purifies 
a complexions glowingly 
resh and clear. Prevents embarrass- 
ing body odor, too. 


You'll quickly learn to love Life- 
buoy’s — clean scent, which tells 
you Lifebuoy purifies, and which van- 
ishes as you rinse. Use Lifebuoy a 
week ak you'll use it for life. Get 
some today. 

LEVER BROS. CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 





STOPS BODY ODOR 
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Dry and. Cdorloss 


OMAN’S ‘most distressing 

and embarrassing problem 
is no longer a problem in more 
thana million homes where 
NONSPI (an antiseptic liquid) is 
used to destroy armpit odors and 
divert the perspiration to other 
parts of the body. 


Women, formerly victims of ex- 
cessive underarm pemetee 
tion, now keep their 
armpits dry and odorless 
and save their clothes 
from destructive 
)__—=™) perspiration 
é >} stains with 
a few drops 
of NONSPI 
used on an av- 
erage of twice 
weekly. These women 
NONSPI the year 
faround—spring, summer, 
fall and winter. 


NONSPI will keep your under- 
arms dry and ptr an and save 
your dresses and lingerie from 
destructive perspiration stains. 


NONSPI, used and endorsed by 
physicians and nurses is for sale at 
department and drug stores. We 
will, if preferred, send you a bot- 
tle postpaid for 50 cents, (we ac- 
cept postage stamps) which will 
last you several months. 


FREE TESTING SAMPLE 
SENT ON REQUEST 
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THE NONSPI COMPANY 
2629 Walnut Sireer 
Kansas Cay. Missours 


Send free NONSPI 
sample to 


NAME 
STREET tte ABIL. od. t-astnsmroas 


city eee bee 

















Every School should have a Red Cross 
First Aid Cabinet. Sell two gross of 
Pencils and get one FREE, Read Page 


Seven! 
ASeocd Bookcase 
for the price of a good book! 










Per Section 
33 ith Glass Doors 
On Approval—Direct to User 


fi AL ae ee 


TION 

Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made forand universally used in the finest homes and 

throughout thecountry. Madeinsectionsof dif- 
ferent sizes, combining utility, economy and attrac- 
tiveappearance. Pricecomp! jhown above, with 
non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
n plain golden oak, 


lass doors, beautifully finish 
16.75, In qeageesed oak or in imitation mahogany 
willow), $18.25, . In genuine y 
y 








or walnut 
or walnut, $23 50. Other styles at corresponding! 
low prices. Shi direct from factory or 
warehouse at a big saving TO YOU. Write for 
new catalog No. 24. 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Maoufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo, 

New York Show Room, 130 W, 42nd St 


| who lived in England were probably 





| made of pages fastened together. 
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savages, dressed in skins, and having 
nothing nearer to poetry than war 
cries and chants to charm away evil | 
spirits, There were very -early be- | 
ginnings in Egypt, India, China, and 
other eastern lands. When pea | 
learned to read and write, books came 
to have bodies. 


——— 





The first books were very different | Best U 
from those on your bookshelf. The aa ome 
ancient Babylonian books were tablets urrent 
of clay with the lettering in wedge- | 
shaped characters. In Greece and| Events 
Rome books were written on the flat- | 
tened pulp of the papyrus plant, and | Paper 
had to be unrolled to be read. Such a | fe 
= ~ ~ in Latin a volumen, in | or 
which word you can see our word vol- 
ume. We get our word Bible from | Teachers 
biblos, or bublos, the name by which | and 
the Greeks called Egyptian papyrus. 

The word literature comes from the Pupils 


Latin word littera, meaning letter. 

In the western world the only people 
who had leisure for study and writing 
were the monks. Kings and lords were 
busy fighting. Often they did not 
know how to read or write. The poor 
people had to farm the land while the 
lords went to war. It was the monks 
who wrote down poems and tales, and 
kept some of them from being lost. 

They wrote or copied the stories very 
neatly and beautifully on parchment. 
Sometimes they painted the letters with 
gold and brilliant colors. Often it took 


Order Now and Pay October 15th 


See Credit Offer Below 


dew: PATHFINDER, the illustrated weekly news review published 
at the Nation’s Capital, is an ideal medium through which teach- 
ers and pupils can keep informed regarding world affairs. 





D.J, MAHLI 


months and months for a monk to fin- | In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is skillfully ei = 
ish his task, If you have never seen condensed and interestingly presented and there is also a vast ve FRI 


one of these precious old volumes, go to 
a museum and examine one, and think 
of the monk’s patient toiling. The 
stories preserved in this way were 
called not books, but manuscripts, 
from two Latin words, manus, meaning 
hand, and scriptum, meaning written. 
These books were not rolled, but were 


amount of general information of great value to teachers and pupils. 

Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: Digest 
of World Affairs; News Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other 
Lands; Things Scientific; Our Health; Travel; Question Box; 
Recreation Hour; Around the Home; Letters from Readers; etc. 

A feature of The Pathfinder which greatly enhances its value in 
the schoolroom is the “Guide to Contents” appearing in each issue, 
This consists of many helpful questions and comments referring to 
the topics covered in that issue. 
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You can readily see that books which 





took so much time and tience t . ICTURE 
make would be very ently. Caley vich We have the General Agency for The Pathfinder in the educa- ont 
people could afford to have them. Some tional field and can unreservedly recommend it to our patrons. hoi Ferys 


great scholars took pains to gather to- 
gether such books from the libraries of 
the monasteries. They had to spend 
much time as well as money in collect- 
ing their treasures. 

As long as books had to be written 
and copied by hand, the girls and boys 





Many thousands of teachers subscribe for it regularly and find it an 
invaluable aid in their school work. We know that you will like it 
and urge that you take advantage of the opportunity here offered to 
secure this splendid current events weekly in combination with 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and various other teaching helps 
with which it is offered at special reduced prices. 














of those days would no more have Subscription price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 
we pl ys en yn ~ Both The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary +~~ one 
from a very old idea a new one came,| Yer; $2.75. For prices with other helps see order blank below. a . - 
which was to lead the way to making ; 
books more plentiful. OUR CREDIT OFFER a 
Long ago, people had learned how to We shall be glad to have teachers send us their orders now for The an 
transfer little pictures to a smooth sur- Pathfinder—either separately or in combination with Normal Instructor- — 
face. The eee gh oe ongves = Primary Plans and the various other teaching helps with which it is ae 
verse ms oe en 4 Nk . re — offered at special reduced prices—with the understanding that payment ree 
carly tones he Chinese bad tewnteden need not be made until October 15th. 
of this way of printing, but the people We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of Ce see -_ a The § 
of Europe discovered it for themselves have the magazines and helps to use from the very beginning o yr 
much later. Simply check the items desired in the order blank at bottom of this Outi 
Many manuscripts were illustrated in page, fill in your name and address and mail it to us and your magazines me 
y p - : Grad 
this way. Then a few words of the and other helps will be mailed to you promptly. a. 
story were cut into the block to de- " i ° eres 
scribe the picture, and later a whole F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. ’: for ( 
page of lettering was cut out an ——<« ys 
| stamped. Entire books were made in Helph, 
this way, a page bein rinted at a P ° * . 
tan, Site ene ter entiee Gan cme Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient Pe 
| ing books by hand, but it was still a N.Y bh 1928. Club 
| slow and costly process. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. ee 
: ° $1.00. Sei 
At length John Gutenberg. of Mainz, piece. erege (X) 0 Please send me The Pathfinder for one year Price eutnese Teme | ience 
had an idea which proved to be one of || eite'your order. ates — By By -— a Sere Visual 
the most important Rar history. The | Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional Teachi 
new idea was to print from separate prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] wn 
letters which could be reassembled in- [) Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional [y Poems Teachers Ask on, Gow t Ae 
. ] ms Teac $s ’ ’ 
to new words and sentences and used tj Son tenis _—_wsaa—« LI instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 65 cts. a 
over and over again to print more [) Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional  [-} Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. Il, 66 cl - 
books, The honor for pes dames my a [] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional ,o Story Book Poster, Patterns, ig L--- a 
i The Year's Entertainments, $1. tional ea 0s ’ 
Butch claimed it for Coster of Haar- ||  Pragny Simuwe vor Toei, 6.00 [Rie Gove Met Coaesctacc an 
additiona c : i > 
lem. Gutenberg, it is believed, thought How | Did It, 80 cents additional Instructor Jointed Tcys, Book 1, 50 cts. | Remedi 
out the plan of carving separate let- 4 Practical Selections, 80 cents additional O Instructor Jointed Toys, Book II, 50 os X, ah 
P & sep ; lags, 60 ots. 
ters from wood A carpenter of his. | [} Little Citizens and Their Flags . 
. >) . ‘ame 
Schoeffer, suggested a way to make a This order totals ¢....................which {{] I am enclosing herewith. 5, 1928 
little metal mold for each ‘etter. This ee ee wie™ (C) I agree to pay not later than Oct. 1 |B School. 
was a much quicker and better method TNUED - nctetssnsessctnccncnrncncnnsasnsanckeneesesbeeeanenianniesaaeras 
than carving the letters separately. - School 4 
Gutenberg, however, should have the BS GND on 6 606.660: 068 0:0000000065006600060000000000505008000806586000005nETeseeee™ 
; I CO i wee on db oe | ae iy City, 
oy by fH - ba Pn first step Sant 2 R. F. Di-secessssncnmmnwinsss peaches Soak neon regan icons nena pons 
We do not know all the details of the | NOTES (format Instructor Primary Plame to Canada, add 30 cents ; to other foreign countries, add SO cents: By State 
way in which Gutenberg’s idea was 
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worked out, but we do know that he | 
d hi t ked tly f - 
farted Out to Get ayer al 
in ° 


1456, a book was actually printed. It | 
UP was the Bible in Latin. The aston- 
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ished people, it is said, admitted that | |" ~ 
the print was as clear and easy to read | | % 
f, as handwriting! The story goes that \ 
when second and third copies exactly | | 
When Mit io earn & ttle + A é like the first appeared, the people were | @ 
setae TALL =nO, Christmas, cards (| utterly dumbfounded. How could hu- | r 
dtius fascinating pestume would man hands work such magic! The 
TAUTIFUL SAMPLE BOCK FREE | Clergy accused Gutenberg and his | |§ 
But itis no wonder that Tully-Ho Representatives clean partner of being in league with the | 
pach easing Poti ted cards, many immortea, | devil, and they had to give up their | § 


‘iis can’t resist them, Your commission runs up to50%. | secret to save their lives. At any rate | 
pmplete sample line tn peau Get compicte details ant seecat | the art of printing was born, and by 
ee Wast- | the close of the 1400’s, presses were 
— busy all over Europe. Books had 

. WEDDINGS |e 
q Now there are so many books that 
Genuine Engraved the difficulty lies in choosing which 
INVITATIONS—ANNOUNCEMENTS | | ones to read. Some books are great be- 
and VISITING CARDS cause the author has managed to tell a 











Correctin form, Perfectin execution, ° . 
Direct from the nation’s capital. Mod: | | Story that never goes out of fashion in | 
crate prices, _ Ask for the loan of | the way that our clothes do. Such | For the School Room. 
Year) i| | kts "UE Snngion, Dec.” "J | books will be a joy as long as the world 
ora lasts. We shall see in later chapters 





odak Films Developed how some of these stories grew. The CABLE 


or $Ex., 10¢, 10 or 12Ex., lie. Prints 3c each, 3'4x5'4 


Me oh on Glossy Finish—Application Pictures, The School Lunch MIDGET UPRIGHT 


1. W. Saunders, Box 3080, Boulder, Colo. (Continued from page 45) 


_ CREAM OF TOMATO SouP | Is the Acc ted Standard 
Kill The Hair Root | (Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) Por Piano 


y method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
rite today, enclosing 3 red stamps. We teach beauty culture. ‘ 
DLMAHLEL  189-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 20 large ripe tomatoes The needs of teachers, schools and 








shed 
ach- 


owingagain. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Bookletfree. Recipe 

























4 b ki . . . . 
full tart the new school year right. Fly - Beg db ae oe public assemblies inspired the de- 
mi Bright Clean Flag. We will give you 1 a Geur pe f th M 
ils ge FREE of all cost! Read Page | 3 quarts milk signers 0 t .e CABLE ) IDGET 
icet Fe 5 penne anes | Upright to build a small piano possessing every virtue of 
int PTYPEWRITERS Utensils Needed | the best standard uprights. And the full accomplishment 
Box; fibisc tor complete illustrated lists and special reduced prices, 1 dish pan | of this purpose is the secret of the success of the MIDGET. 
ete, rthwestera Typewriter Exchange, 1L21N_Franciseo,Chieago, Ill. 1 paring knife | p rp ° 
° 4 ‘atalo n irections, l5c. | 1 f . ts and | ° . * 

pa in pulatry Materials Ss ot Sete | iso _ Mail the Coupon for Details of Special Offer 
8800, Pic sesse ross willow, bine necdion teats teclnaees, | 2 bow! 
ng to BBN SIWUAHTON DRANE, ‘inc. 32 Evert USt., Alston Station, Boston 34, Mass. : tabieapene which we are making to schools, school executives and teachers. Also 

ICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM WALLS | 1 measuring cup learn of the thirty beautiful styles, designs and finishes in various 
luca- ‘tnt Westrated estalogve, Price U6 conta. 1 six-quart double boiler woods, colors and decorations that make the MIDGET perfectly fit 
TONS, [oi Ferry Street, Malden, Mass. § Wash the tomatoes, cut each in sev- into the color scheme of any classroom, home or studio. 
























ke it = got pay bey ©, ‘a. | All the resources of this institution and The CABLE MIDGET contains the full 
ed to . twenty minutes or until the pulp is| ‘ts nearly fifty years experience in making 88-note standard scale and was the first 
with The Science well broken. Put the cooked tomatoes | fine pianos were thrown into the effort small piano to do so. It possesses propor- 
helps through a strainer, and pour the| tomake the MIDGETcompact, enduring tionately the longest string length and 
strained tomatoes into a saucepan.| and mobile; andatthesametime acom- _ largest sound board area of any piano in 
(| After bringing them to the boiling | plete, full-fledgedinstrument without any existence. And most important it holds 
assroom point, add the soda, stirring while you stint or compromise musically. its tone and tune and stands hard usage 
, one add it. (The soda neutralizes some of | 3 
Ww. isa monthly publication for teachers the acid ~ oe — — | Note how compact the Thousands of schools, 
and pupils in every branch of school them less likely to curdle when added new type MIDGET is. colleges andinstitutions 
science, to the sauce.) O - lvth i he CABLE 
While the tomatoes are cooking, coupes Only the space are Using ts LE 
r The It is successfully used in thousands make the sauce. Melt the butter in a of two ordinary chairs MIDGET Upright. We 
actor: of classrooms as a supplement to the ' double boiler. Add the flour, stirring side by side. Mail cou- will be glad to give you 
it is Science textbook and a source of ma- to make a smooth paste. Add the milk, pon today for full par- a partial list of those 
rment # ‘Mal for classroom and extra curri- stirring while you add it, and cook the ticulars of its many in your vicinity. 
cular activities, mixture “— there is no taste of flour. advantages. 
thus : . Add the salt. 
4 The Science Classroom Gives Add the boiling strained tomatoes to D M 4 — 
f this You Each Month Se a, — — add them. prechrvg per poy ar — ent emnenemnmee 
: : ‘ aste; a more salt if necessary. 4 : 
zines ys of any Science, Serve at ence, Mines cree of cae become the owner of this 916 ys pe yee oo 
pa — curdles very easily, it should be beautiful instru cial offer to teachers adomded oa pad sc 
N. ¥. interesting Supplementary Material || served as soon as the sauce and toma- lore of the CABLE MIDGET Upright. 
aig for General Science, Chemistry, toes are combined. Th Send free sample of “101 Best Songs” for School 
— Physics and Biology. e CJ and Home. 
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| pa JORN HANCOCK SERIES ————— 





HEN she was fifty-five, 
Martha Smith, self-support- 
ing, and with two dependents, 
retired with a comfortable income. 
Then she traveled and enjoyed 
some of the luxuries of life. 
Now she is seventy, looks on 
life serenely, and is free financially. 


How did this happen? Simply 
because, when she was younger 
and earning, she pensioned herself 
by investing in a John Hancock 
Annuity. 

It is a simple story, easily told. 
Let us send you our booklet, 
“Life Incomes through Annuities,” 
which tells of the experiences of 
others and will explain the plan 
to you. Mail coupon to 


Inquiry 
Bureau 
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Fa INSURANCE Com 
OF BOSTON, MAssAcHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send “Life Incomes through Annuities” 
Name 


Address 


N. 1. 


— OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN a 
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What Bible Character 
Does This Picture 
Represent? 





You should answer without hes- 
itation, these and many other 
a uestions. Mail the cou- 
We will send you free big 
a Bulletin telling how Moody 
Bible Institute Home Study 
Courses have helped 38,000 men 
and women through directed 
systematic study of the Bible. 
Send now. No obligation. 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept.4576 , 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 








BIBLE TEST FREE 





Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School 
Dept. 4576, 155 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me Free, your Bible Test and 
Bulletin. No obligation. 


! 
| 
i 
Name....... an eeneioeniteetaniticiecianinenisionie I 
Street and No | 
City ! 
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Song Poem Writers 


I have “real” proposition. 
RAY HIBBELER. D2, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago. 








Will it be Hoover or Smith? Sell one 
gross Pencils and secure a Large 
Framed Picture of our next President 
free! Read Page Seven. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


STEWED CORN 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 
Recipe 


20 large ears sweet corn 
A Pa sugar 


1% tablespoons salt 
‘“ "pound butter 
1 cup milk 


Utensils Needed 


1 four-quart saucepan and cover 
1 paring knife 

1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 


Remove the husks and silk from the 
corn, and into a saucepan cut the corn 
from the cobs, Scrape the cobs with a 
knife in order to get all of the juice. 
Add the sugar, salt, butter, and milk. 
(If the corn is dry, more than one cup 
of milk may be needed.) Cover the 
saucepan. Cook the corn slowly for ten 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Taste; 
add more salt if needed. Serve. 

Following are the number of calories 
furnished by each item of the menus: 

One cup potato soup, about 155 cal- 
ories. 

Two bread and butter sandwiches, 
about 536 calories. 

One medium-sized fresh peach, about 
34 calories. 

One cup milk, about 170 calories. 

Three-fourths cup stewed tomato 
and corn, about 136 calories. 

One medium-sized pear, about 50 cal- 
ories. 

Three-fourths cup cream of tomato 
soup, about 217 calories. 

Two whole wheat rolls and butter, 
about 268 calories. 

One large baked potato and butter, 
about 200 calories. 

One-half cup stewed corn, about 103 
calories. 





Picture Study—“The Valley 
Farm” 
(Continued from page 38) 

acclaim as in France. After Con- 
stable’s death in 1837, his unfinished 
“Arundel Mill” was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, and “The Cornfield” 
was presented to the National Gallery 
by a group of his admirers. 

Constable’s greatest message to the 
later landscapists is seen in the follow- 
ing quotation from a letter in which 
he describes one of his pictures: “Its 
light cannot be put out, because it is 
the light of nature, the mother of all 
that is valuable in poetry, painting, or 
anything else where an appeal to the 
soul is required..... Perhaps the 
sacrifices I make for lightness and 
brightness are too great; but these 
things are the essence of landscape.” 





Keeping Floors Clean 


By Mabel A. Callender 


HE following device may be of 

some help to rural teachers who 
have many pupils and find it hard to 
keep the schoolroom floor free from 
scraps of paper. 

Since my pupils are very much in- 
terested in automobiles, I find this 
plan successful. At a meeting of our 
literary society each row selected the 
name of an automobile. Each aisle 
was called a road, and all the high- 
ways had to be kept clean. I printed 
the name of each car on a separate 
strip of cardboard, and fastened the 
proper strip to the front desk of each 
row. 

As an incentive to keep the aisles 
clean, we have agreed that the row 
that has kept its aisle cleanest may 
choose something special to do at our 
literary meetings. This may be the 
singing of a certain song, playing of 
a favorite game, or the telling of 
some good story. 

The plan has worked very well dur- 
ing the past months and is still en- 
joyed by the pupils. 

———————— 

Great natures are they who help you 
to find yourself. The others simply 
find you—Frank Crane. 
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The Excelsior Literature Series of 


Annotated 
Classics and 


THE COURTSHIP OF 


MILES STANDISH 




















L 


For Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


HIS series is made up principally of standard classics in gener. 
They are carefully edited by exper. 
ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated, 
are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 
as to discourage original inquiry. 


al use in the schools. 


tions, outlines for study, etc., 


school reading and study. 


No. 11. Selected. 
sketch, notes and out- 
lines, The selections include The Pied 
Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brougit 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Inci- 
dent of the French Camp, The Lost Lead- 
er, Pheidippides, and others. Paper 165c, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19, Dickens. 
Introduction and notes, Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c, 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. 
Longfellow. 


Introduction and notes, 
Flexible Cloth 246, 


Browning’s Poems. 
Biographical 


No. 
Paper 18c, 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
ickens. 
Notes and biographical sketch, Pa- 


per 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c, 


Democracy and the War. No. 67. 

Seventeen of the notable addresses of 
President Wilson are included, together 
with Lloyd George's address on “The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K,. Lane's “Why 
We Are Fighting Germany.’ Introduc- 
tion and notes, Paper 24c, Flexible 
Cloth 30c. 


Enoch Arden. 
Biographical 
notes, questions, 
Cloth 200, 


Evangeline. No. 1. 

Biographical introduction, oral and 

written exercises, notes, etc. Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c, 


No. 7. Tennyson. 
sketch, introduction, 
Paper 16c, Flexible 


Longfellow. 


Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 
cFee. 

Old tales retold for young people. 

Paper 16c, Flexible Cloth 200, 

Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- 
thorne. 

Biographical sketch, introduction, 

notes, story analysis, questions, Paper 


16c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 
Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 


Introduction, notes and vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 360, 


Saye, of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. 
The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Seuctie, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus Laur- 
on Hooper, Thomas C, Blaisdell, Su- 


pervising Editor. Biographical sketch 
introduction, notes, questions, critic val 
comments and pronouncing vocabulary. 


Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 
Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 


Contains map, biographical sketch, the 


reign and character of James V from 
“Tales of a Grandfather,"’ pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
Barbara A. MacLeod, Paper 30c, Fiex- 
ible Cloth 36c. 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. 
his volume gives practically entire 
the principal addresses from these fa- 
mous debates, Edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 
President Penhsylvania State College. 


Paper 240, Flexible Cloth 30c, 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. 


Introduction, 


No. 47. 


notes and questions we? 
’ 
4 


Thomas C, Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, 
State Normal School, and Ernest C. 
Noyes, Assistant Supt. of Schools, 
Allegheny County, Pa, Paper 24c, 
Flexible Cloth 30c. 

Hamlet. No. 49. 


Introduction, notes and questions by 


Thomas (, Biaisdell, and Alice Louise 
Marsh, Eastern High Sec hool, Detroit, 
Mich,’ Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.' 


Supplementary] 
Readers 


are included, as indicated. The list 
also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 
Well printed on good paper—bound 
in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price, 
When ordering give the name and number of each book desired, 
mention Excelsior Literature Series, and state binding desired, 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 





EXCELSIOR UTELATIOS omy) 


45 iss 











The notes 


Biographical sketches, ques. 


Literature of the 
thias R. 


Bible. Mat- 
Heilig. 

A scholarly treatment of the Bible 
from the literary viewpoint. Paper 16c, 
Flexible Cloth 200, 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. 
Hale. 


Biographical sketch, historical jntro- 
duction and explanatory notes by Horace 


No. 37. 





3. Brown, State Normal School, Wor- E 
cester, Mass. Paper 16c, Flex. Cloth 200, ve 
Message to Garcia, A, and " In- resp 
spirational Stories. No. 61. brig 

Introduction and notes by based A 

Parker. Paper 16c, Flex. Cloth 20c mak 
Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29, Use 
2 Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 7 
cidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. ever 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. alt 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, tatt 

questions for study, comments and Yo- bl 
eabulary. Paper 18c, Flex. Cloth 24c. OK 
Poe's Tales. No. 59. Selected. Pp 


Introduction and notes by Edward A, 
Parker. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the. Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of : 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, 
and A Descent into the Maelstrom. Pa 
per 24c, Flexible Cloth 300, 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. 

Biographical sketch, notes, questions 
for study on each chapter, critical com- 
ments and bibliography. he most com 
piste edition published for class study. 
tdited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Nor- 
mal College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Supervisin Editor. Pape 
30c, Flexible Cloth 36c, 


Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker, Contains most of the_ essays 
used in school work, including Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low. Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 360. 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnoli. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, outlines. Also contains The For 
saken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Self-De- 
pendence and others, Paper 16c, Fier 
ible Cloth 20c. 


Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. 
McFee. 
Description and stories. Paper 18¢ 
Flexible Cloth 20¢ 
Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 
Prepared especially for school ws. 
Biographical introduction, exp lanets! 
notes, questions for study, suggeste 


composition subjects, Illustrated. Pa 
per 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5 
Lowell. 
Biographical sketch, notes, questions 


Paper 16c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Sj 
Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. 8 fr 
lected. = 
Biographical sketch and notes. Pe Ame 
per 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 

Wri 

Tate: 

tions 


Julius Cesar. No. 41. 
Introduction, notes 
Thomas C. Blaisdell. 
ib'e Cloth 30c. 


Macbeth. No. 43. by 
Introduction, notes and questions. 
Thomas C. Blaisdell. Paper 24¢ 
ible Cloth 30c. ; 
Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. i 
Introduction, notes and questions 
Thomas C, Blaisdell. Paper 246 
ible Cloth 30c, 


nd questions, bY 
Paper 24c, Pies 





Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. Is the 
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Start School Right ! 


—Have Hot 
Mid-day 


Lanches 


If Ze STERNO 
r — OQne-Burner 


Cook Stove 


25c 


Add hot noon lunches to your “rule of 
three” this Fall, It’s so easy with this little 
Sterno stove. Cooks and heats any dish 
right on your desk—eggs, chops, toast, tea, 
coflee—equal to a kitchen range. 

ight-weight—folds up compact for 
eee ogy y he moter ped at home! Make break- 
fasts, fudge—heat flatirons, curling irons—instant 
yseinsickroom, At your dealers, or send only 
He direct to Sterno Corp., Dept. 660, 9 E. 37th St., 
New York. 






Complete with Heat 
and Extinguisher. . 


FREE—The Splendid Reroage a aaa 
STER N “HEAT 


THE CLEAN, CONVENIENT FUEL Established 1887 
Manufactured under U. 8, Gov't. permit jor 
use only as a fuel. 











You Can Have 
Lustrous Eyes 


Even the most unattractive eyes 
respond to the use of Murine. It 
brightens up dull, heavy eyes and 
makes them look years younger. 
Use this long-trusted lotion eve 
evening to free your eyes of irri- 
tating particles and prevent a 
bloodshot condition. A month's 
supply costs but 6oc. Try it! 


/RINE: 


EYES 





An Appealing 


New York Hotel 


For Surmmer Visitors 


The Van Rensselaer 
17 East 11th Street 


Just off Fifth Avenue, three 
blocks from Washington 
Square and in the heart of 
the charming old Knicker- 
bocker 
hotel 


Section. Nearest 
to steamship piers. 
Hotel representative to meet 
guests and attend to pass- 


port visas. 


Special rates for school teachers 
from June 1 to Sept. 15 on both 
American and European Plans, 
Write for reservations or for definite 
fateson the particular accommoda- 
tions you desire, 





Under Knott Management 








Book on Destroying Hair 


New 
Medica 2k by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
se and = Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
echnical -2 superfluous hair and facial disfyrurements. 

Devt. Pag, u nd 3 red stamps for descriptive matter, 
YERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 





Is the School Flag getting faded and 


torn? ’ P 4 
. e will give you a new one 
FREE of all cost! Read Page Seven! 










NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


‘ 


Just for Fun 








“Pardon me, but that umbrella you 
are carrying—” “Is it yours?” “Well 
—er—lI had it before you did.” 


“Is your lawyer devoted to your in- 
terest?” “I suppose so, but he seeeme.| 
rather more attracted by my principal.” 


SALESMAN—Something conservative 
in a hat sir? Well, sir, this hat is ex- 
tremely conservative. CUSTOMER—Oh, 
no. I don’t want anything extreme. 


Kriss—So you told your wife that 
you were going to be boss of the home? 
Kross—You bet I did! And since that 
she never does anything unless she tells 
me about it afterwards. 


“Stop asking questions nobody can 
answer,” ordered Mr. Jones. “Now, 
not another word!” “Just one more, 
Pop,” pleaded Tommy. “Say, if I was 
twins, which one would I be?” 


THE VisiroR—Have you lived here 
your entire life? THE NATIVE—No, not 
exactly. I spent a couple of weeks 
with my Uncle Abner in Minnesota 
back in the fall of ninety-eight. 


“An’ what’s your job around here, 
young feller?” asked the farmer of an 
official in a big city railroad station. 
“I’m the train caller,” answered that 
dignitary. “Well, call me one, then. 
I’m in a hurry.” 


A pacifistic gentleman stopped to 
try to settle a juvenile row.. “My boy,” 
he said to one of the combatants, “do 
you know what the Good Book says 
about fighting?” “Aw!” snorted the 
youth, “fightin’ ain’t one of them things 
you kin get out of a book, mister.” 


DEALER IN BirpsS—Do I understand 
that the parrot I sold you uses im- 


proper language? Impossible! It was 
brought up with the best of care. 
ERUDITE BoSTONIAN—My dear sir, 


that bird split an infinitive the other 
night right before my guests. 


“My history prof,” complained the 
flapper, “is just about the meanest 
man in the world.” “How’s that?” 
asked her father. “He borrows the 
nice pearl-handled penknife I got for 
Christmas so he can sharpen his pen- 
cils to give me low marks.” 

A fair swimmer had just successfully 
negotiated the Channel. This was in 
the days before everybody was doing 
it. Filled with pride, but deadly tired, 
she staggered into the hotel. “I want 
a room for the night, please,” she said. 
“Certainly,” replied the clerk. “With 
or without bath?” 


“Rastus,” snorted old Colonel Tan- 
trum angrily, “I told you to get me a 
tame turkey. Now you’ve brought a 
wild one. I just found some shot in it.” 
“Nossuh, nossuh,” remonstrated the 
faithful servitor. “Dat’s a tame tuk- 
key, all right. Dem shots was meant 
fer me, suh.” 


Staylate, the veteran who wanted 
everybody to know all about it, had just 
completed a long-winded war story, re- 
lating how he had crawled out into No- 
Man’s Land amid the shells. “And 
after that they all thought I was dead,” 
he concluded. “And were you?” asked 
Miss Sweet, yawning, but with a note 
of hope in her voice. 


Two elderly ladies were embarking 
on their first trip overseas and one be- 
came extremely nervous as they passed 
out of sight of land. “Suppose,” she 
said to her companion, “that the boat 
should spring a leak way out here?” 
“Well, my dear,” comforted the other. 
“I was a little bit worried myself until 
I heard the captain say that we had 
such a big, strong anchor.” 


Little Marie’s school-teacher uncle 
met her on the street and asked her if 
she were going to the picnic. “No, I 
ain’t,” she replied. “My dear,” said 
the horrified pedant, “you should not 
say ain’t. You must say, ‘I am not go- 
ing,’” and he proceeded to give her a 
little lesson in grammar. “ ‘I am not go- 
ing. You are not going. He is not 
going. We are not going. They are 
not going.” Now can you say all that, 
Marie?” “Sure,” answered Marie with 
confidence, “There ain’t nobody going.” 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Modern, Colorful Things 


To Make in Occupational Hour 
LePage’s latest book shows how 


Thousands upon thousands of 
teachers in the last few years 
have bought previous LePage’s 
Craft Books for their practical 
help in making things in the 
classroom. What a splendid 
help in making things, they 
have proved the old mending 
friend, LePage’s Glue, to be! 


Now a New Book— 
1000 times better 


Now with the opening of the 
school year and its many prob- 
lems, comes an entirely new 
LePage’s Book to help you con- 
duct the occupational hour. 

It shows how to make 30 of the 
loveliest, most popular, modern 
things to be seen in New York 
—new, unusual, pleasing in 
design and color, 

This new book cost $15,000 to 
publish, and is the work of an 
expert interior decorator of 
New York City, Miss Edith Me- 


Miss McClure made the articles 
herself, to be sure her direc- 
tions for making them would 
be clear, simple, accurate and 
easy for anyone to follow. She 
worked out the easiest way for 
making each one, as only a 
professional could, 

Her talent as an artist, plus 
yours as a teacher, make this 
book a practical and valuable 
aid in conducting occupational 


LAMP 


classes, that keep children in- 
tensely interested. They make 
simple things first, and then 


progress to more elaborate ones 
—things they can use for 
Christmas gifts later on. 
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SHADE 


See LePage's Book, Page 7 





NOVEL BOOK ENDS 


See LePage'’s Book, 


page 15 


Send 25 cents for this 
Latest LePage’s Craft Book 


Some of the other 





Clure. 


















Try a. eo of Pato 27 Gifts 
charming, useful, modern ngs P 
yourself, Use the book in your Children Can Make 
classroom, too. Mail the cou- Writing Paper Case, Re- 
pon today. cipe Box, Magazine Rack, 
Clothes Hamper, Foot 
Stool, Doll’s Cradle, 
Needle Case, Shoe Boxes, 
& Stocking Boxes, Serving 
a P Tray, etc. 
[E GLU E Mail this Coupon 
DESK SET LePage'’s Craft League 
See LePage's Book, Page 7 660 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
- Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 25 
aS cents in. payment for rePage’s Latest 
Book, ‘“‘LePage’s Craft Creations in th 
Modern Manner.” llease send a cop 
of this book to: 
EE ee ae eee 
Street 
City .. State 

















New FREE Book 


that tells mothers how to make 
children healthier and brighter 


TO SAVE CHILDREN 





MORTON’S 


IODIZED 


SALT 


WHEN IT RAINS, 





IT POURS 


Giving your pupils this free book to take 
home may make all the difference between 
their growing up goitrous and retarded in 
their studies, and being bright, vigorous 
and happy. 


Just off the press, it is filied from cover 
to cover with startling new facts regarding 
the prevalence of simple goiter among 
school children and its ruinous effects on 
body, mind and looks. 


Also, it contains statements from many 
nationally-known health authorities such 
as Wiley, Woods Hutchinson and Mayo to 
the effect that the use of iodized salt will 
easily prevent this common disease, 


Mail the coupon for a supply of these 
books and get them into the homes of your 
pupils. By doing so you may save any 
number of children from physical and 
mental backwardness, 








Mail for FREE supply 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago 








Please send me copies of 
“How to Save Children from Goiter” 
Name — 
CO 
City_ State 

N. 19-28 
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* No. 114—Steel Desk and Chair with Lifting Lid Top 




















An A. S.C. Installation 
| George Washington High School, New York City 
William H. Gompert, Architect 
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An A. S.C. Installation 
East Denver High School, Denver, Colo. 
Geo, H, Williamson, Architect 




















No. 101—Tubular Stee] Combination Desk 


tell the Story of 
American’ Performance 


In the better schools the country over... 
wherever school boards judge performance by 
daily service, you will find “American” seats 
in use by a large majority. Every day millions 
of seats—representing thousands of installa- 
tions, prove that what every seat needs to 
withstand classroom strain has been built into 
A.S.C. seats in liberal measure. But beyond 
sturdiness and stamina is also a hygienic per- 
fection . . . a beauty of design and finish that 
only the resources and experience of this half 
century old institution can provide. So if you 
would have your seating cost you far less in 
the end, specify “American” in the beginning. 


PLANS 


September 10 

















' Thousands of Seating Installations 














East Side High School, Paterson, N. J. 


An A. S.C. Tnstallation 











William T. Fanning, Architect 











Raub Junior High School, Allentown, Pa. 
Jacoby © Everett, Architects 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You” 


American Seating Company 


16 E, Jackson Blvd. am Chicago, Illinois 
“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST” 











An A. S.C. Installation 




















No. 174—Adjustable Universal Tablet Arm Chair 




















No. 135—Adjustab!e Universal a 
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Interested Class Rooms-£ager Listeners 
[his New Economical Method Helps Teacherand Pupil 
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KN . . » for it is right in step with modern teaching prac- 
tice. Old .. . for its class room value has been proved the 
country over. The S.V. E. Picturol Set is an up-to-the-minute teaching 
tool that awakens class room interest, makes pupils grasp ideas more 
quickly—simplifies your teaching problems. Here is exactingly edited, skill- = 
fully arranged, carefully constructed illustration for countless lesson presen- 


tations. Endorsed by leading educators—used in thousands of modern schools. 


The S.V.E. Picturol Set, a light weight, scientifically and specially designed 
simplified projector with screen and pictured films of your own selection in a 
wide, professionally selected range of subjects. From a large library Picturol ser- 

vice brings you still pictures that can be projected serially from strips of stand- 
ard—non inflammable film—instead of heavy fragile glass lantern slides. Here is 
easier operation, a wider variety of subjects, infallible continuity—and a library of 
subjects easily assembled and maintained year after year. All at small expense. 
With each film subject comes an elaborate syllabus—a lesson plan ... prepared by 
authorities to make it easy for you as a teacher to explain each picture in detail. 


Get all the facts of this ideal teacher service. Know the number of ways in which 
this economical Picturol set can make your teaching 


easier and more successful. 


1 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. N.I., 327 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Send the Coupon Today 


SOCIETY POR 
VISUAL EDUCATION 


Gentlemen: Please send me full details of your special 
offer on standard S.V. E. PICTUROL Projector with 
PICTUROL library, “Illustrated Primary Reading Series” 
—14 PICTUROLS, 716 pictures. 


() Check here for catalog of School film motion picture 





subjects. 
Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Aids Name — —— 
327 S. LaSalle St. + Dept. N.I. + Chicago, Illincis Attn a ee 




















a ee 


for full and detailed in- 
formation and illus- 
trated material 
about the S. V. E 
Picturol Set. Sent 
to youfree, with- 
out obligation. 
You owe it to 
yourself to 
have all the 
facts. Send 
the coupon 
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5 MISS EVELYN COLBY Above—a photograph of grade 7 A—Goodrich School, Chicago, Ill. Miss Florence Evans is 

Principa the teacher. The class,as usual, is using Compton’s in the preparation of its geography lesson, 
The Goodrich School, 


Chicago, Illinois 


“I have come to look upon Compton’s as just as important and 


school I have made it a part of 
my regular program to install 
such a library in every class 

room from the 4th grade up. 
: } In each of these libraries I 
have placed a set of Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
because after careful tests | 
f have found it accurate, com- 
prehensive, thoroughly attrac- 
| tive to the pupils, and the 
most modern encyclopedia 
available.” — Miss Evelyn 
Colby, Principal. 


| “IT have always concurred . . : 
| with modern tex book authors indispensable a part of our regular classroom cquipment as the 
and prominent educational ‘ 1 k a I a d: il . oF " . k: oF sae — 
authorities in the opinion that text DOOksS. use It dal y in my ciaSS WOrK, My Classes use it in 
4 Left the study of every subject. With it, the hundred and one questions 
for every classroom, regard and countless references that arise in the preparation of any les- 
less of how complete the gen- : : : ; - 
) coghorhpel Ebony. ba uy oun son can be looked up immediately while the subject at hand is 


still fresh in the pupil’s mind. With Compton’s in the class-library 
lesson preparation can be complete.”—M1ss Florence Evans, Teacher 





The Growing Need for Compton's 
Now Nationally Recognized 


HE classroom photographed above is typical of the hourly pro- 

cedure in thousands of modern schoolrooms. ‘The class using 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia from the class-library to make a 
a oe lesson presentation complete. 
Compton's equipped school, 
The attraction of Compton's 
carries Over mto recess time, 
Alex, Mary and Josie are 
using their recess period to read 
its fascinating pages. 


No matter how exhaustive a textbook may be, there are still 
countless references to other volumes to amplify the facts the text- 
book gives. In Compton’s all of these amplifying facts are presented 
in simple phraseology, accurate, interesting, completely illustrated, 
and immediately accessible. With Compton’s in the class-library 
these references can be read at once. 














LITERATURE AND LIVING, BOOK 2 I:very reference that may be sought, every fact of world-wide progress— 


By Rollo E. Lyman and Howard C. Hill, Science, History, Geography, Human Achievement—all is up-to-the-minute 
Laboratory School of the University of Chicago, Published by in Compton’s, recognized as the ideal school encyclopedia by all who have 
Charles Scribner's Sons, used it. Its place in the school library is one of primary importance. Leading 
These authors advise a class-library. For this library they list ten educators and textbook authors urge a class-library for time saving and 
books including Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia with the following immediate, undelayed reference use. And, foremost in this class-library; 


recommendation: “These 3 have been selected because ir | . ° . ° . ° Sa ee 
recommendation: ““I'hese books have been selected because of their | Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Compton’s in the classroom inspires love 
interest and value as supplementary reading. They are referred to 


sepeatedly by title and page throughout this volume, It is recom- of learning, makes teaching easier and more successful for the teacher, makes 
mended that at leastonecopy ofeach book be purchased forclassuse.”” learning interesting and more attractive to the class. 











Start your class library with Compton’s—a complete economical library of modern text 
and illustration in itself. Sample pages and prices sent free on request. Write us today. 


Fr. E.COMPTON & COMPANY -: Publishers + 1000 North Dearborn Street - Chicago 
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